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NOVEL  READING. 

BV  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  * 

In  putting  at  the  head  of  this  paper  the  sider  those  by  Scott,  with  a  few  others 
names  of  two  distinguished  English  nov-  which,  from  Robinson  Crusoe  downwards,  | 

elists  whose  tales  have  been  collected  and  had  made  permanent  names  to  them- 
republished  since  their  death,*  it  is  my  selves,  as  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Now 
object  to  review  rather  the  general  nature  we  have  collected  editions  of  one  modem 
of  the  work  done  by  English  novelists  of  master  of  fiction  after  another  brought  out 
latter  times  than  the  contributions  special-  with  all  circumstances  of  editorial  luxury' 
ly  made  by  these  two  to  our  literature,  and  editorial  cheapness.  The  works  of 
Criticism  has  dealt  with  them,  and  public  Dickens  are  to  be  bought  in  penny  num- 
opinion  has  awarded  to  each  his  own  po-  bers  ;  and  those  of  Thackeray  are  being 
sition  in  the  world  of  letters.  But  it  may  at  the  present  moment  reissued  to  the 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  and  public  with  every  glory  of  pap>er,  print, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  a  branch  of  and  illustration,  at  a  propKJsed  cost  to  the 
reading  which  is  at  present  more  extended  purchaser  of  33/.  i2J.,  for  the  set.  I  do 
than  any  other,  and  to  which  they  have  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  enterpris- 
contributed  so  much.  We  used  to  regard  ing  publishers  will  find  themselves  justi- 
novels  as  ephemeral  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  fied  in  their  different  adventures.  The 
century  since  were  accustomed  to  con-  popular  British  novel  is  now  so  popular 
-  -  - -  that  it  can  be  neither  too  cheap  nor  too 

•  The  Collected  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  dear  for  the  market. 

In  30  volumes.  Chapman  s  Hall. 

The  Collected  Works  of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  iCquo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 

In  33  volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  Regumque  turres. 
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I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  of  no  Eng-  be  efficacious  must  be  popular.  The 
lish  author  has  the  sale  of  the  works  bem  birch  has,  no  doubt,  saved  many  from 
at  the  same  time  so  large  and  so  profitable  the  uttermost  depth  of  darkness,  but  it 
for  the  first  half-dozen  years  after  his  never  yet  made  a  scholar.  I  am  inclined 
death  as  of  Dickens  ;  and  I  cannot  at  the  to  think  that  the  lessons  inculcated  by 
moment  remember  any  edition  so  costly  the  novelists  at  present  go  deeper  than 
as  that  which  is  now  being  brought  out  of  most  others.  To  ascertain  whether 
Thackeray’s  novels,  in  proportion  to  the  they  be  good  or  bad,  we  should  look  not 
amount  and  nature  of  the  work.  I  have  only  to  the  teaching  but  to  that  which 
seen  it  asserted  that  the  three  English  has  been  taught, — not  to  the  masters 
authors  whose  works  are  most  to  be  only  but  the  scholars.  To  effect  this 
found  in  the  far-off  homes  of  our  colonists  thoroughly,  an  essay  on  the  morals  of 
— in  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  the  people  would  be  necessary, — of  such 
— are  Shakes|)eare,  Macaulay  and  Dick-  at  least  of  the  people  as  read  sufficiently 
ens.  Shakespeare  no  doubt  is  there,  as  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  novel.  We 
he  is  in  the  houses  of  so  many  of  us  not  should  have  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
so  far  off,  for  the  sake  of  national  glory,  the  present  day  with  that  of  past  years, 
Macaulay  and  Dickens,  perhaps,  share  and  our  own  conduct  with  that  of  other 
between  them  the  thumbs  of  the  family,  people.  So  much  would  be  beyond  our 
but  the  marks  of  affection  bestowed  on  mark.  But  something  may  be  done  to 
the  novelist  will  be  found  to  be  the  darker,  show  whether  fathers  and  mothers  may 
With  such  evidence  before  us  of  the  consider  themselves  safe  in  allowing  to 
wide-spread  and  enduring  popularity  of  •  their  children  the  latitude  in  reading 
popular  novels,  it  would  become  us  to  which  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
make  up  our  minds  whether  this  coveted  also  in  giving  similar  freedom  to  them- 
amusement  is  of  its  nature  prone  to  do  selves.  It  is  not  the  daughter  only  who 
good  or  evil.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  now  reads  her  Lord  Aimworth  without 
that  the  characters  of  those  around  us  are  thrusting  him  under  the  sofa  when  a 
formed  very  much  on  the  lessons  which  strange  visitor  comes,  or  feels  it  neces- 
are  thus  taught.  Our  girls  become  wives,  sary  to  have  Fordyce’s  sermons  open  on 
and  our  wives  mothers,  and  then  old  wo-  the  table.  There  it  is,  unconcealed, 
men,  very  much  under  these  inspirations,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  patent  to  all 
Our  boys  grow  into  manhood, either  nobly  and  established,  the  recognised  amuse- 
^r  ignobly  partly  as  they  may  teach,  and  ment  of  our  lighter  hours,  too  often  our 
in  accordance  with  such  teaching  will  con-  mainstay  in  literature,  the  former  of  our 
tinue  to  bear  their  burdens  gjillantly  or  morals,  the  code  by  which  we  rule  our- 
to  repudiate  them  with  cowardly  sloth.  selves,  the  mirror  in  which  we  dress  our- 
Sermons  have  been  invented,  coming  selves,  the  index  expurgatorius  of  things 
down  to  us  from  the  Greek  Chorus,  and  held  to  be  allowable  in  the  ordinary 
probably  from  times  much  antecedent  to  affairs  of  life.  No  man  actually  turns 
the  Greek  dramatists,  in  order  that  the  to  a  novel  for  a  definition  of  honor,  nor 
violence  of  the  active  may  be  controlled  a  woman  for  that  of  modesty  ;  but  it  is 
by  the  prudence  of  the  inactive,  and  the  from  the  pages  of  many  novels  that  men 
thoughtlessness  of  the  young  by  the  and  women  obtain  guidance  both  as  to 
thoughtfulness  of  the  old.  And  sermons  honor  and  modesty.  As  the  writer  of 
have  been  very  efficacious  for  these  pur-  the  leading  article  picks  up  his  ideas  of 
poses.  There  are  now  among  us  preach-  politics  among  those  which  he  finds 
ers  influencing  the  conduct  of  many,  floating  about  the  world,  thinking  out 
and  probably  delighting  the  intellectual  but  little  for  himself  and  creating  but 
faculties  of  more.  But  it  is,  we  think,  little,  so  does  the  novelist  find  his  ideas 
felt  that  the  sermon  which  is  listened  to  of  conduct,  and  then  create  a  picture  of 
with  more  or  less  of  patience  once  or  that  excellence  which  he  has  appreciated, 
twice  a  week  does  not  catch  a  hold  of  Nor  does  he  do  the  reverse  with  refer- 
the  imagination  as  it  used  to  do,  so  as  ence  to  the  ignoble  or  the  immodest, 
to  enable  us  to  say  that  those  who  are  He  collets  the  floating  ideas  of  the 
growing  up  among  us  are  formed  as  to  world  around  him  as  to  what  is  right  and 
their  character  by  the  discourses  which  wrong  in  conduct,  and  reproduces  them 
ithey  hear  from  the  pulpit.  Teaching  to  with  his  own  coloring.  At  different 
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periods  in  our  history  the  preacher,  the 
dramatist,  the  essayist,  and  the  poet 
have  been  efficacious  over  others  ; — at 
one  time  the  preacher,  and  at  one  the 
poet.  Now  it  is  the  novelist.  There 
are  reasons  why  we  would  wish  it  were 
otherwise.  The  reading  of  novels  can 
hardly  strengthen  the  intelligence.  But 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  as  it  exists, 
deprecating  the  evil  as  far  as  it  is  an  evil, 
but  acknowledging  the  good  if  there  be 
good. 

Fond  as  most  of  us  are  of  novels,  it 
has  to  be  confessed  that  they  have  had 
a  bad  name  among  us.  Sheridan,  in  the 
scene  from  which  we  have  quoted,  has 
put  into  Lydia’s  mouth  a  true  picture  of 
the  time  as  it  then  existed.  Young  la¬ 
dies,  if  they  read  novels,  read  them  on 
the  sly,  and  married  ladies  were  not 
more  free  in  acknowledging  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  in  English  than 
they  are  now  as  to  those  in  French. 
That  freedom  was  growing  then  as  is  the 
other  now.  There  were  those  who  could 
read  unblushingly  ;  those  who  read  and 
blushed  ;  and  those  who  sternly  would 
not  read  at  all.  At  a  much  later  date 
than  Sheridan’s  it  was  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  in  well-conducted  families  to  limit 
the  reading  of  novels.  In  many  houses 
such  books  were  not  permitted  at  all 
In  others  Scott  was  allowed,  with  those, 
probably  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss 
Austen.  And  the  amusement,  though 
permitted,  was  not  encouraged.  It  was 
considered  to  be  idleness  and  a  wasting 
of  time.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking, — sajr  forty  years  ago, — it  was 
hardly  recognised  by  any  that  much  be¬ 
yond  amusement  not  only  might  be,  but 
must  be,  the  consequence  of  such  read¬ 
ing.  Novels  were  ephemeral,  trivial, 
— of  no  great  importance  except  in  so 
far  as  they  might  pierhaps  be  injurious. 
As  a  girl  who  is,  as  a  rule,  duly  indus¬ 
trious,  may  be  allowed  now  and  then  to 
sit  idle  over  the  hre,  thinking  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  nothing, — thus  refreshing 
herself  for  her  daily  toils  ;  as  a  man 
may,  without  reproach,  devote  a  small 
portion  of  his  day  to  loafing  and  loung¬ 
ing  about  his  club  ;  so  in  those  perhaps 
healthier  days  did  a  small  modicum  of 
novel-reading  begin  to  be  permitted. 
Where  now  is  the  reading  individual  for 
whom  a  small  modicum  suffices  ? 

And  very  evil  things  have  been  said 


of  the  writers  of  novels  by  their  brethren 
in  literature  ;  as  though  these  workers, 
whose  work  has  gradually  become  so 
efficacious  for  good  or  evil,  had  done 
nothing  but  harm  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  useless,  or  eVen  ungenerous 
now,  to  quote  essayists,  divines,  and 
historians  who  have  written  of  novelists 
as  though  the  mere  providing  of  a  little 
fleeting  amusement, — generally  of  per¬ 
nicious  amusement, — had  been  the  only 
object  in  their  view.  But  our  readers 
will  be  aware  that  if  such  criticism  does 
not  now  exist,  it*  has  not  ceased  so  long 
but  that  they  remember  its  tone.  The 
ordinary  old  homily  against  the  novel, 
inveighing  against  the  frivolities,  the 
falsehood,  and  perhaps  the  licentiousness 
of  a  fictitious  narrative,  is  still  familiar 
to  our  ears.  Though  we  may  reckon 
among  our  dearest  literary  possessions 
the  pathos  of  this  story,  the  humor  of 
another,  the  unerring  truth  to  nature  of 
a  third  ;  though  we  may  be  aware  of  the 
absolute  national  importance  to  us  of  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  Tom  Jones,  of  an 
Ivanhoe  or  an  Esmond ;  though  each  of 
us  in  his  own  heart  may  know  all  that  a 
good  novel  has  done  for  him, — still 
there  remains  something  of  the  bad 
character  which  for  years  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  art. 

uo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
esta  diu. 

Even  though  it  be  true  that  the  novels 
of  the  present  day  have  in  great  measure 
taken  the  place  of  sermons,  and  that 
they  feed  the  imagination  too  often  in 
lieu  of  poetry,  still  they  are  admitted  to 
their  high  functions  not  without  fore-  ^ 
bodings,  not  without  remonstrances,  not 
without  a  certain  sense  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  up  our  young  people  into  the  hands 
of  an  Apollyon.  Is  this  teacher  an 
Apollyon ;  or  is  he  better  because 
stronger,  and  as  moral — as  an  arch¬ 
bishop  ? 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  novels 
deal  mainly  with  one  subject, — that, 
namely,  of  love  ;  and  equally  certain 
that  love  is  a  matter  in  handling  which 
for  the  instruction  or  delectation  of  the 
young  there  is  much  danger.  This  is 
what  the  novelist  does  daily,  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  danger,  he  is  accepted. 
We  quite  agree  with  the  young  lady  in 
the  Hunehback  who  declared  that  Ovid 
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was  a  fool.  *  To  call  that  thing  an  art 
which  art  is  none.’ 

No  art  but  taketh  time  and  pains  to  learn. 

Love  comes  with  neither. 

So  much  the'novelist  knows  as  well  as 
Sheridan  Knowles’s  young  lady,  and 
therefore  sets  about  liis  work  with  de¬ 
scriptive  rather  than  didactic  lessons. 
His  pupils  would  not  accept  them  were 
he  to  tell  them  that  he  came  into  the 
house  as  a  tutor  in  such  an  art.  But 
still  as  a  tutor  he  is  accepted.  What 
can  be  of  more  importance  to  us  than 
to  know  whether  we  who  all  of  us  en¬ 
courage  such  tutors  in  our  houses,  are 
subjecting  those  we  love  to  good  teaching 
or  to  ill  ?  We  do  not  dare  to  say  openly 
to  those  dear  ones,  but  we  confess  it  to 
ourselves,  that  the  one  thing  of  most  im¬ 
portance  to  them  is  whether  they  shall 
love  rightly  or  wrongly.  The  sweet, 
innocent,  bashful  girl,  who  never  to  her 
dearest  bosom  friend  dares  to  talk  upon 
the  matter,  knows  that  it  must  be  so  for 
herself.  Will  it  be  her  happy  future  to 
be  joined  to  some  man  who,  together 
with  the  energy  necessary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  her  and  her  children,  shall  also  have 
a  loving  heart  and  a  sweet  tempor  ? — or 
shall  she,  through  dire  mistake,  in  this 
great  affair  of  her  life  fall  into  some  un¬ 
utterable  abyss  of  negligence,  poverty, 
and  heartless  indifference  ?  All  this  is 
vague,  though  still  certain,  to  the  girl 
herself.  But  to  the  mother  it  is  in  no 
way  vague.  Night  and  morning  it  must 
be  her  dearest  prayer  that  the  man  who 
shall  take  her  girl  from  her  shall  be 
worthy  of  her  girl.  And  the  import¬ 
ance  to  the  man,  though  not  so  strongly 
felt,  is  equal.  As  it  is  not  his  lot  to  rise 
and  fall  in  the  world  as  his  partner  may 
succeed  or  the  reverse,  the  image  of  a 
wife  does  not  force  itself  upon  his 
thoughts  so  vividly  as  does  that  of  a 
husband  on  the  female  mind  ;  but,  as 
she  is  dependent  on  him  for  all  honor, 
so  he  is  on  her  for  all  happiness.  It 
suits  us  to  sp>eak  of  love  as  a  soft,  sweet, 
flowery  p>astime,  with  many  roses  and 
some  thorns,  in  which  youth  is  apt  to 
disp>ort  itself  ;  but  there  is  no  father,  no 
mother,  no  daughter,  and  should  be  no 
son,  blind  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  matters 
concerning  life,  it  is  the  most  imp>ortant. 
That  Ovid’s  Art  of  Lor'e  was  nothing, 
much  worse  than  nothing,  we  admit. 


But  nevertheless  the  art  is  taught.  Be¬ 
fore  the  moment  cornes  in  which  heart  is 
pven  to  heart,  the  imagination  has  been 
instructed  as  to  what  should  accompany 
the  gift,  and  what  should  be  expected  in 
accompaniment ;  in  what  way  the  gift 
should  be  made,  and  after  what  assur¬ 
ance  ;  for  how  long  a  p>eriod  silence 
should  be  held,  and  then  how  far  spieech 
should  be  unguarded. 

By  those  who  do  not  habitually  read  at 
all,  the  work  is  done  somewhat  roughly, 
— we  will  not  say  thoughtlessly,  but  with 
little  of  those  precautions  which  educa¬ 
tion  demands.  With  those  who  do  read, 
all  that  literature  gives  them  helps  them 
somewhat  in  the  operation  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  History  tells  us  much  of 
love’s  efficacy,  and  much  of  the  evil 
that  comes  from  the  want  of  it.  Biog¬ 
raphy  is  of  course  full  of  it.  Philosophy 
deals  with  it.  Poetry  is  hardly  poetry 
without  it.  The  drama  is  built  on  it  al¬ 
most  as  exclusively  as  are  the  novels.  But 
it  is  from  novels  that  the  crowd  of  ex¬ 
pectant  and  ready  pupils  obtain  that  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  easy  teaching  which  fills 
the  mind  of  all  readers  with  continual 
thoughts  of  love.  The  importance  of 
the  teaching  is  mainly  to  the  young,  but 
the  existence  of  the  teaching  is  almost 
equally  present  to  the  old.  Why  is  it 
that  the  judge,  when  he  escapes  from 
the  bench,  the  bishop,  even, — as  we  are 
told, — when  he  comes  from  his  confir¬ 
mation,  the  politician  as  he  sits  in  the 
library  of  the  House,  the  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ter  when  he  has  a  half-hour  to  himself,  the 
old  dowager  in  almost  all  the  hours  which 
she  has  to  herself, — seek  for  distraction 
and  reaction  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  ? 
It  is  because  there  is  an  ever- recurring 
delight  in  going  back  to  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  those  lessons  in  love. 

'  My  dear,  says  the  loving  but  only 
half-careful  mother  to  her  daughter,  *  I 
wish  you  wouldn’t  devote  so  many  of 
your  hours  to  novel-reading.  How  far 
have  you  got  with  your  Gibbon  ?’ 
Whereupx)n  the  young  lady  reads  a  page 
or  two  of  Gibbon,  and  then  goes  back 
to  her  novels.  The  mother  knows  that 
her  girl  is  good,  and  does  not  make  her¬ 
self  unhappy.  Is  she  justified  in  her 
security  by  the  goodness  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  ?  There  is  g<^  and  bad,  no  doubt. 
In  speaking  of  good  and  bad  we  are  not 
alluding  to  virtue  and  vice  themselves. 
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but  to  the  representations  made  of  them. 
If  virtue  be  made  ridiculous,  no  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  will  be  serviceable.  If  vice  be 
made  alluring,  the  picture  will  certainly 
be  injurious.  Sydney  Smith,  as  far  as 
it  went,  did  an  injury  to  morality  at 
large  when  he  declared  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day 
was  ‘  faithful  to  Mrs.  Percival.’  Desir¬ 
ing  to  make  the  Prime  Minister  ridicu¬ 
lous,  he  endeavored  to  throw  a  stone  at 
that  domesticity  which  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  was  supposed  to  cherish,  and  doing 
so  he  taught  evil  Gay  did  injury  to 
morality  when  he  persuaded  all  the  town 
to  sympathise  with  a  thief.  The  good 
teaching  of  a  novel  may  be  evinced  as 
much  in  displaying  the  base  as  the  no- 
blej  if  the  base  be  made  to  look  base  as 
the  noble  is  made  to  look  noble. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  earlier  efforts 
of  English  novel-writing,  the  lessons 
taught  were  too  often  bad.  Though 
there  was  a  wide  world  of  British  fiction 
before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
it  generally  took  the  shape  of  the  drama, 
and  of  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  its 
results  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
say.  The  prose  romances  were  few  in 
number,  and  entertained  so  limited  an 
audience  that  they  were  not  efficacious 
for  good  or  evil.  The  people  would 
flock  to  see  plays,  where  plays  could  be 
produced  for  them,  as  in  London, — but 
did  not  as  yet  care  to  feed  their  imag¬ 
inations  by  reading.  Then  came  the 
novelists  of  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
though  they  are  less  profligate  and  also 
more  stupid  than  is  gener^ly  supposed 
of  them,  could  certainly  do  no  good  to 
the  mind  of  any  reader.  Of  our  novel¬ 
ists  the  first  really  known  is  Defoe,  who, 
though  he  was  bom  almost  within  the 
Commonwealth,  did  not  produce  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  till  the  time  of  George 
the  First.  Robinson  Crusoe  did  not  deal 
with  love.  Defoe’s  other  stories,  which 
are  happily  forgotten,  are  bad  in  their 
very  essence.  Roxana  is  an  accurate 
sample  of  what  a  bad  book  may  be.  It 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  woman  thor¬ 
oughly  depraved,  and  yet  for  the  most 
part  successful, — is  intended  to  attract 
by  its  licentiousness,  and  puts  off  till 
the  end  the  stale  scrap  of  morality  which 
is  brought  in  as  a  salve  to  the  conscience 
of  the  writer.  Putting  aside  Robinson 
Crusoe,  which  has  been  truly  described 


as  an  accident,  Defoe’s  teaching  as  a 
novelist  has  been  altogether  bad.  Then, 
mentioning  only  the  names  which  are 
well  known  to  us,  we  come  first  to  Rich¬ 
ardson,  w'ho  has  been  called  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  modem  English  novel.  It 
certainly  was  his  object  to  write  of  love, 
so  that  young  women  might  be  profited 
by  what  he  wrote, — and  we  may  say  that 
he  succeeded.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  had  a  strong  conscience  in  his 
work, — that  he  did  not  write  only  to 
please,  or  only  for  money,  or  only  for 
reputation,  nor  for  those  three  causes 
combined  ;  but  that  he  might  do  good  to 
those  for  whom  he  was  writing.  In  this 
respect  he  certainly  w’as  the  inventor  of 
the  modem  English  novel.  That  his 
works  will  ever  become  popular  again 
we  doubt.  Macaulay  expressed  an  ex- 
aggerated  praise  for  Clarissa,  which 
brought  forth  new  editions, — even  an 
abridgment  of  the  novel ;  but  the  tone 
is  too  melancholy,  and  is  played  too  ex¬ 
clusively  on  a  single  string  for  the  taste 
of  a  less  patient  age.  Nor  would  his 
teaching,  though  it  w’as  good  a  hundred  • 
and  thirty  years  ago,  be  good  now. 
Against  the  horrors  to  which  his  heroine 
was  subjected,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
warn  our  girls  in  this  safer  age, — or  to 
speak  of  them. 

Of  Fielding  and  Smollett, — whom, 
however,  it  is  unfair  to  bracket, — it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  their  conscience  was 
as  clear  in  the  matter  of  what  they  wrote 
as  was  that  of  Richardson,  though  prob¬ 
ably  each  of  them  felt  that  the  aim  he 
had  in  view  was  to  satirize  vice.  Defoe 
might  have  said  the  same.  But  when  the 
satirist  lingers  lovingly  over  the  vice 
which  he  castigates  so  as  to  allure  by  his 
descriptions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  does  much  service  to  morality.  Ju¬ 
venal  was  perhaps  the  sternest  moral  cen¬ 
sor  whom  the  world  of  letters  has  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  he  was,  and  even  in  his  own 
age  must  have  been  felt  to  be,  a  most 
lascivious  writer.  Fielding,  who  in  the 
construction  of  a  story  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  character  is  supreme  among 
novelists,  is,  we  think,  open  to  the  same 
reproach.  That  Smollett  was  so  the 
readers  of  Roderick  Random  and  his 
other  stories  are  well  aware  ;  and  in  him 
the  fault  was  more  conspicuous  than  in 
Fielding, — without  the  great  redeeming 
gifts.  Novelists  followed,  one  after 
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another,  whose  tales  were  good  enough  offensive  to  the  nose  of  the  ordinary 
to  remain  in  our  memories,  though  we  British  matron.  Miss  Edgeworth,  in- 
cannot  say  that  their  work  was  effective  deed,  did  fall  away  a  little  towards  the 
for  any  special  purpose.  Among  those  end  of  her  long  career  ;  but,  as  we  all 
Goldsmith  was  the  first  and  the  greatest,  know,  a  well-established  character  may 


His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has  taken  a 
hold  on  our  national  literature  equalled 
perhaps  by  no  other  novel. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  history 
of  English  fiction.  Its  next  conspicuous 
phase  was  that  of  the  awe-striking  mys¬ 
terious  romances,  such  as  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho  and  the  Italian^  by  which  we 
may  say  no  such  lessons  were  taught  as 
those  of  which  we  are  spieaking,  either 
for  good  or  bad.  The  perusal  of  them 
left  little  behind  beyond  a  slightly  morbid 
tone  of  the  imagination.  They  excited 
no  passions  and  created  no  beliefs. 
There  was  Godwin,  a  man  whose  mind 
was  prone  to  revel  in  the  injuries  which 
an  unfortunate  might  be  subjected  to  by 
the  injustice  of  the  world  ;  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  who  longed  to  be  passionate, 
though  in  the  Simple  Story,  by  which  we 
know  her,  she  hardly  rose  to  the  height 
of  passion  ;  and  Miss  Burney,  who  was 
a  Richardson  in  p>etticoats,  but  with  a 
woman’s  closer  appreciation  of  the  little 
details  of  life.  After  them,  or  together 
with  them,  and  together  also  with  the 
names  which  will  follow  them,  flourished 
the  Rosa  Matilda  school  of  fiction,  than 
which  the  desire  to  have  something  to 
read  has  produced  nothing  in  literature 
more  vapid  or  more  mean.  Up  to  this 
time  there  was  probably  no  recognized 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  novelist  him¬ 
self,  except  by  Richardson,  and  jierhaps 
by  Miss  Burney,  to  teach  any  lesson,  to 
give  out  any  code  of  morals,  to  preach 
as  it  were  a  sermon  from  his  pulpit,  as 
the  parson  preaches  his  sermon.  The 
business  was  chance  business, — the  ten¬ 
dency  being  good  if  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  of  the  worker  was  good  ; — or  bad 
if  that  was  bad.  Then  came  Miss  Edge- 
worth  and  Miss  Austen,  who,  the  one  in 
Ireland  and  the  other  in  England,  de¬ 
termined  to  write  tales  which  should 
have  a  wholesome  bearing.  In  this  they 
were  thoroughly  successful,  and  were  the 
first  to  convince  the  British  matron  that 
her  darling  girl  might  be  amused  by  light 
literature  without  injury  to  her  purity. 
For  there  had  been  about  Miss  Burney, 
in  spite  of  her  morality,  a  smell  of  the 
torchlights  of  iniquity  which  had  been 


bear  a  considerable  strain.  Miss  Austen 
from  first  to  last  was  the  same, — with  no 
touch  of  rampant  fashion.  Her  young 
ladies  indeed  are  very  prone  to  look  for 
husbands  ;  but  when  this  is  done  with 
proper  reticence,  with  no  flavor  of  gas¬ 
light,  the  British  matron  can  excuse  a 
little  evil  in  that  direction  for  the  sake 
of  the  good. 

Then  Scott  arose,  who  still  towers 
among  us  as  the  first  of  novelists.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  he  was  prompted  to 
write  Scotch  novels  by  the  success  of  ^ 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  Irish  tales.  ‘  Without 
being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  em¬ 
ulate  the  rich  humor,  pathetic  tender¬ 
ness,  and  admirable  tact  of  my  accom¬ 
plished  friend,  I  felt  that  something 
might  be  done  for  my  own  country  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  achieved  for  Ireland.’  It  no 
doubt  was  the  case  that  the  success  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  stimulated  him  to 
prose  fiction  ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  must  have  been  present  to  him 
from  first  to  last,  through  his  long  ca¬ 
reer  of  unprecedented  success,  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher.  In  all 
those  pages,  in  the  telling  of  those  inci¬ 
dents  between  men  and  women,  in  all 
those  narratives  of  love,  there  is  not  a 
passage  which  a  mother  would  feel  her¬ 
self  constrained  to  keep  from  the  eye  of 
her  daughter.  It  has  been  said  that 
Scott  is  passionless  in  his  descriptions  of 
love.  He  moves  us  to  our  heart’s  core 
by  his  Meg  Merillies,  his  Edie  Ochiltree, 
his  Balfour  of  Burley,  and  a  hundred 
other  such  characters  ;  but  no  one  sheds 
a  tear  over  the  sorrows  of  Flora  Mac 
Ivor,  Edith  Bellenden,  or  Julia  Manner- 
ing.  When  we  weep  for  Lucy  Ashton, 
it  is  because  she  is  to  be  married  to  one 
she  does  not  love,  not  because  of  her 
love.  But  in  admitting  this  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  at  the  same  time  the  strain 
which  Scott  put  upon  himself  so  that  he 
should  not  ^  carried  away  into  the  se¬ 
ducing  language  of  ill-regulated  passion. 
When  he  came  to  tell  the  story  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  love,  to  describe  the  lot  in  life  of 
a  girl  who  had  fallen, — when  he  created 
Effie  Deans, — then  he  could  be  passion- 
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ate.  But  together  with  this  he  possessed 
the  greater  power  of  so  telling  even  that 
story,  that  the  lesson  from  beginning  to 
end  should  be  salutary. 

From  Scott  doVnwards  I  will  mention 
no  names  till  we  come  to  those  which  I 
have  prefixed  to  this  paper.  There  have 
been  English  novelists  by  the  score, — by 
the  hundred  we  may  say.  Some  of  them 
have  been  very  weak  ;  some  utterly  in¬ 
efficacious  for  good  or  evil ;  some  un¬ 
doubtedly  mischievous  in  their  tenden¬ 
cies.  But  there  has  accompanied  their 
growth  a  general  conviction  that  it  be¬ 
hoves  the  English  novelist  to  be  pure. 
As  on  the  English  stage,  and  with  the 
English  periodical  press,  both  scurrility 
and  lasciviousness  may  now  and  again 
snatch  a  temporary  success  ;  so  it  is  with 
English  fiction.  We  all  know  the  wri¬ 
ters  who  endeavor  to  be  so  nearly  las¬ 
civious  that  they  may  find  an  audience 
among  those  whose  taste  lies  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  But  such  is  not  the  taste  of  the 
nation  at  large  ;  and  these  attempts  at 
impropriety,  these  longings  to  be  as  bold 
and  wicked  as  some  of  our  neighbors, 
do  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  While  a 
true  story  of  genuine  love,  well  told, 
will  win  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  raise 
the  author  to  a  high  position  among  the 
worthies  of  his  country,  the  prurient 
dabbler  in  lust  hardly  becomes  known 
beyond  a  special  class.  The  number  of 
those  who  read  novels  have  become  mil¬ 
lions  in  England  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  our  factories*  with  our 
artisans,  behind  our  counters,  in  third- 
class  railway  carriages,  in  our  kitchens 
and  stables,  novels  are  now  read  unceas¬ 
ingly.  Much  reaches  those  readers  that 
is  poor.  Much  that  is  false  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  faulty  in  art  no  doubt  finds  its 
way  with  them.  But  indecency  does 
not  thrive  with  them,  and  when  there 
comes  to  them  a  choice  of  good  or  bad, 
they  choose  the  better.  There  has  grown 
up  a  custom  of  late,  especially  among 
tea  dealers,  to  give  away  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  books  among  their  poorer  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  so  much  tea  has  been 
consumed,  then  shall  l)e  a  book  given. 
It  came  to  my  ears  the  other  day  that 
eighteen  thousand  volumes  of  Dickens’s 
works  had  just  been  ordered  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  bookseller  suggested  that  a 
little  novelty  might  be  expedient.  Would 
the  benevolent  tea-dealer  like  to  vary  his 


presents  ?  But  no  !  The  tradesman, 
knowing  his  business,  and  being  anxious 
above  all  things  to  attract,  declared  that 
Dickens  was  what  he  wanted.  He  had 
found  that  the  tea-consuming  world  pre¬ 
ferred  their  Dickens. 

In  wide-spread  popularity  the  novels 
of  Charles  Dickens  have,  I  believe,  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  any  other  British  nov¬ 
elist,  though  they  have  not  yet  reached 
that  open  market  of  unrestricted  com¬ 
petition  which  a  book  reaches  only  when 
its  copyright  has  run  out.  Up  to  this 
present  time  over  800,000  copies  of  Pick¬ 
wick  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and 
the  book  is  still  copyright  property.  In 
saying  this  I  make  no  invidious  compar¬ 
ison  between  Scott  and  Dickens.  I 
may,  indeed,  be  in  error  in  supposing 
the  circulation  of  WaverleyXo  have  been 
less.  As  it  is  open  to  any  bookseller  to 
issue  Scott’s  novels,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  number.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  is  simply  to  show  what  has  been  the 
circulation  of  a  jjopular  novel  in  Great 
Britain.  The  circulation  outside  the 
home  market  has  been  probably  as  great, 
— perhaps  greater,  as  American  readers 
are  more  numerous  than  the  English. 
Among  the  millions  of  those  into  whose 
hands  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volumes  have  fallen,  there  can  hardly  be 
one  who  has  not  received  some  lesson 
from  what  he  has  read.  It  may  be  that 
many  dissent  from  the  mode  of  telling 
which  Dickens  adopted  in  his  stories, 
that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  stories 
themselves,  that  they  question  the  taste, 
and  fail  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
melodramatic  incidents  and  unnatural 
characters  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
portray.  All  that  has  no  bearing  on  the 
issue  which  we  now  attempt  to  raise. 
The  teaching  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  not  instruction  as  to  taste,  or  art, — is 
not  instruction  as  to  style  or  literary  ex¬ 
cellence.  By  such  lessons  as  Dickens 
taught  will  the  young  man  learn  to  be 
honest  or  dishonest,  noble  or  ignoble  ? 
Will  the  girl  learn  to  be  modest  or  bra¬ 
zen-faced  ?  Will  greed  be  engendered 
and  self-indulgence  ?  Will  a  taste  for 
vicious  pleasure  be  created?  Will  the 
young  of  either  sex  be  taught  to  think  it 
is  a  grand  thing  to  throw  off  the  conven¬ 
tional  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  has  established  for  its  guidance  ; 
or  will  they  unconsciously  learn  from  the 
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author’s  pages  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by  obeying, 
and  not  by  running  counter  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  ?  Let  memory  run 
back  for  a  few  moments  over  those  stor¬ 
ies,  and  it  will  fail  to  hnd  an  immodest 
girl  who  has  been  made  alluring  to  fe¬ 
male  readers,  or  an  ill-conditioned  youth 
whose  career  a  lad  would  be  tempted  to 
envy.  No  ridicule  is  thrown  on  mar¬ 
riage  constancy  ;  no  gilding  is  given  to 
fictitious  pleasure  ;  no  charm  is  added 
to  idleness  ;  no  alluring  color  is  lent  to 
debauchery.  Pickwick  may  be  softer, 
and  Ralph  Nickleby  harder  than  the  old 
men  whom  we  know  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  lessons  which  they  teach  are  all  in 
favor  of  a  soft  heart,  all  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  hardness  of  heart.  ‘  What  an 
impossible  dear  old  duffer  that  Pickwick 
is  !’  a  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
criticising  the  character  as  I  thought  very 
correctly.  Quite  impossible,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  duffer, — if  I  understand  the  lat¬ 
ter  phrase, — but  so  dear  !  That  an  old 
man,  as  he  grows  old,  should  go  on  lov¬ 
ing  everybody  around  him,  loving  the 
more  the  older  he  grows,  running  over 
with  philanthropy,  and  happy  through  it 
all  in  spite  of  the  susceptibility  of  Mrs. 
Bardell,  and  the  fallings  off  of  Mr.  Win¬ 
kle  !  That  has  been  the  lesson  taught 
by  Pickwick ;  and  though  probably  but 
few  readers  have  so  believed  in  Pick¬ 
wick  as  to  think  that  nature  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  man,  still  they  have  been 
unconsciously  taught  the  sweetness  of 
human  love. 

Such  characters  as  those  of  Lord 
Frederick  Veresopht  and  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  have  often  been  drawn  by  dram¬ 
atists  and  novelists, — too  frequently 
with  a  dash  of  attractive  fashion, — in  a 
manner  qualified  to  conceal  in  the  mind 
of  the  unappreciating  reader  the  vices 
of  the  men  under  the  brightness  of  their 
trappings.  Has  any  young  man  been 
made  to  wish  that  he  should  be  such  as 
Lord  Frederick  Veresopht,  or  should 
become  such  as  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  ? 
Kate  Nickleby  is  not  to  us  an  entirely 
natural  young  woman.  She  lacks  hu¬ 
man  life.  But  the  girls  who  have  read 
her  adventures  have  all  learnt  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  beauty  and  the. value  of 
modesty.  It  is  not  your  daughter,  my 
reader,  who  has  needed  such  a  lesson ; — 
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but  think  of  the  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  ! 

Of  all  Dickens’s  novels  Oliver  Twist 
is  perhaps  artistically  the  best,  as  in  it 
the  author  adheres  most  tenaciously  to 
one  story,  and  interests  us  most  thor¬ 
oughly  by  his  plot.  But  the  characters 
are  less  efficacious  for  the  teaching  of 
lessons  than  in  his  other  tales.  Neither 
can  Bill  Sikes  nor  Nancy,  nor  can  even 
the  great  Bumble,  be  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  been  of  much  service  by  deterring 
readers  from  vice  ; — but  then  neither 
have  they  allured  readers,  as  has  been 
done  by  so  many  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  ventured  to  deal  with  the  world’s 
reprobates. 

In  Martin  Chuzzlai'it,  in  David  Cop- 
perfield^  in  Bleak  House,  and  Little 
Dorrit,  the  tendency  of  which  I  speak 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  carried  through  every  work  that  he 
wrote.  To  whom  has  not  kindness  of 
heart  been  made  beautiful  by  Tom  Pinch, 
and  hypocrisy  odious  by  Pecksniff  ? 
The  peculiar  abominations  of  Pecksniff’s 
daughters  are  made  to  be  abominable  to 
the  least  attentive  reader.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  the  girl-reader  declares  to  her¬ 
self  that  she  will  not  at  any  rate  be  like 
that.  This  is  the  mode  of  teaching 
which  is  in  truth  serviceable.  Let  the 
mind  be  induced  to  sympathize  warmly 
with  that  which  is  go^  and  true,  or  be 
moved  to  hatred  against  that  which  is 
vile,  and  then  an  impression  will  have 
been  made,  certainly  serviceable,  and 
probably  ineradicable.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  regard  to  Dickens’s  young  la¬ 
dies  that  they  lack  nature.  Dora,  Nelly, 
Little  Dorrit,  Florence  Dombey,  and  a 
host  of  others  crowd  upon  our  memory, 
not  as  shadows  of  people  we  have  really 
known, — as  do  Jeaifie  Deans,  <for  in¬ 
stance,  and  Jane  Eyre  ; — but  they  have 
affected  us  as  personifications  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  gentle  feminine  gifts.  We 
have  felt  each  character  to  contain,  not 
a  woman,  but  something  which  will  help 
to  make  many  woman.  The  Boythorns, 
Tulkinghoms,  Cheerybles  and  Pick¬ 
wicks,  may  be  as  unlike  nature  as  they 
will.  They  are  unlike  nature.  But 
they  nevertheless  charm  the  reader,  and 
leave  behind  on  the  palate  of  his  mind 
a  sweet  savor  of  humanity.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  heroes,  down  to  Smike,  are  often 
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outrageous  in  their  virtues.  But  their 
virtues  are  virtues.  Truth,  gratitude, 
courage,  and  manly  self-respect  are 
qualities  which  a  young  man  will  be 
made  not  only  to  admire,  but  to  like,  by 
his  many  hours  spent  over  these  novels. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  young  women  as 
to  modesty,  reticence,  and  unselfish  de¬ 
votion. 

The  popularity  of  Thackeray  has  been 
very  much  less  extended  than  that  of 
Dickens,  and  the  lessons  which  he  has 
taught  have  not,  therefore,  been  scat¬ 
tered  afield  so  widely.  Dickens,  to  use 
a  now  common  phrase,  has  tapped  a 
stratum  lower  in  education  and  wealth, 
and  therefore  much  wider,  than  that 
reached  by  his  rival.  The  genius  of 
Thackeray  was  of  a  nature  altogether 
different.  Dickens  delighted  much  in 
depicting  with  very  broad  lines  very  well- 
known  vices  under  impossible  charac¬ 
ters,  but  was,  perhaps,  still  more  thor¬ 
oughly  at  home  in  representing  equally 
well-known  virtues  after  the  same  fash¬ 
ion.  His  Pinches  and  Cheerybles  were 
nearer  to  him  than  his  Ralph  Nicklebys 
and  his  Pecksniffs.  It  seems  specially 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Thackeray  to 
cover  with  scorn  the  vices  which  in  his 
hands  were  displayed  in  personages 
who  were  only  too  realistic.  With*  him 
there  is  no  touch  of  melodrama.  From 
first  to  last  you  are  as  much  at  home 
with  Barry  Lyndon,  the  most  complete 
rascal,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  drawn,  as 
with  your  wife,  or  your  private  secre¬ 
tary,  if  you  have  one,  or  the  servant  who 
waits  upon  you  daily.  And  when  he 
turns  from  the  strength  of  his  rascals  to 
the  weaker  idiosyncrasies  of  those  whom 
you  are  to  love  for  their  virtues,  he  is 
equally  efficacious.  Barry  Lyndon  was 
a  man  of  infinite  Intellectual  capacity, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  Col¬ 
onel  Newcome.  But  was  there  ever  a 
gentleman  more  sweet,  more  lovable, 
more  thoroughly  a  gentleman  at  all 
points,  than  the  Colonel  ?  How  many 
a  young  lad  has  been  taught  to  know 
how  a  gentleman  should  think,  and  how 
a  gentleman  should. act  and  speak,  by 
the  thoughts  and  words  and  doings  of 
the  Colonel !  I  will  not  say  that  Barry 
Lyndon’s  career  has  deterred  minyfrom 
rascaldom,  as  such  a  career  can  only  be 
exceptional ;  but  it  has  certainly  enticed 
no  lad  to  follow  it. 


Vanity  Fair,  though  not  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  best,  is  the  best  known  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  works.  Readers,  though  they 
are  delighted,  are  not  satisfied  with  it, 
because  Amelia  Sedley  is  silly,  because 
Osborne  is  selfish,  because  Dobbin  is 
ridiculous,  and  because  Becky  Sharp 
alone  is  clever  and  successful, — while  at 
the  same  time  she  is  as  abominable  as 
the  genius  of  a  satirist  can  make  her. 
But  let  him  or  her  who  has  read  the 
book  think  of  the  lessons  which  have 
been  left  behind  by  it.  Amelia  is  a  true 
loving  woman,  who  can  love  her  hus¬ 
band  even  though  he  be  selfish — loving, 
as  a  woman  should  love,  with  enduring 
devotion.  Whatever  is  charming  in  her  at¬ 
tracts  ;  what  is  silly  repels.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Osborne  is  necessary  to  that  of 
Dpbbin,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  heroes 
ever  drawn.  Unselfish,  brave,  modest, 
forgiving,  affectionate,  manly  all  over, — 
his  is  just  the  character  to  teach  a  les¬ 
son.  Tell  a  young  man  that  he  ought 
to  be  modest,  that  he  ought  to  think 
more  of  the  heart  of  the  girl  he  loves 
than  of  his  own,  that  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  fame  he  should  sacrifice  himself  to 
others,  and  he  will  ridicule  your  advice 
and  you  too.  But  if  you  can  touch  his 
sentiment,  get  at  him  in  his  closet, — or 
perhaps  rather  his  smoking-room, — with¬ 
out  his  knowing  it,  bring  a  tear  to  his 
eye  and  perhaps  a  throb  to  his  throat, 
and  then  he  will  have  learned  something 
of  that  which  your  less  impressive  lec¬ 
ture  was  incapable  of  teaching.  As  for 
Becky  Sharp,  it  is  not  only  that  she  was 
false,  unfeminine,  and  heartless.  Such 
attributes  no  doubt  are  in  themselves 
unattractive.  But  there  is  not  a  turn 
in  the  telling  of  the  story  which,  in  spite 
of  her  silccess,  does  not  show  the  reader 
how  little  is  gained,  how  much  is  lost, 
by  the  exercise  of  that  depraved  ingenu - 

Pendennis  is  an  unsteady,  ambitious, 
clever  but  idle  young  man,  with  excel¬ 
lent  aspirations  and  purposes,  but  hardly 
trustworthy.  He  is  by  no  means  such 
a  one  as  an  anxious  father  would  wish  to 
put  before  his  son  as  an  example.  But 
he  is  lifelike.  Clever  young  men,  am¬ 
bitious  but  idle  and  vacillating,  are  met 
every  day,  whereas  the  gift  of  persist¬ 
ency  in  a  young  man  is  uncommon.  The 
Pendennis  phase  of  life  is  one  into  which 
clever  young  men  are  apt  to  run.  The 
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character  if  alluring  would  be  dangerous. 
If  reckless  idle  conceit  had  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  it  in  the  story, — if  Penden- 
nis  had  been  made  to  be  noble  in  the 
midst  of  his  foibles, — the  lesson  taught 
would  have  been  bad.  But  the  picture 
which  becomes  gradually  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
Though  Pendennis  is,  as  it  were,  saved 
at  last  by  the  enduring  affection  of  two 
women,  the  idleness  and  the  conceit 
and  the  vanity,  the  littleness  of  the  soi- 
dhant  great  young  man,  are  treated  with 
so  much  disdain  as  to  make  the  idlest 
and  vainest  of  male  readers  altogether 
for  the  time  out  of  love  with  idleness 
and  vanity.  And  as  for  Laura,  the 
younger  of  the  two  women  by  whom  he 
is  saved,  she  who  becomes  his  wife, — 
surely  no  female  character  ever  drawn 
was  better  adapted  than  hers  to  teach 
that  mixture  of  self -negation,  modesty 
and  affection  which  is  needed  for  the 
composition  of  the  ideal  w'oman  whom 
we  love  to  contemplate. 

Of  Colonel  Newcome  we  have  already 
spoken.  Of  all  the  characters  drawn  by 
Thackeray  it  is  the  most  attractive,  and 
it  is  so  because  he  is  a  man  sans  pair 
and  sans  reproche.  He  is  not  a  clever 
old  man, — not  half  so  amusing  as  that 
worldly  old  gentleman,  Major  Penden¬ 
nis,  with  whom  the  reader  of  the  former 
novel  will  have  become  acquainted, — 
but  he  is  one  who  cannot  lie,  who  can¬ 
not  do  a  mean  thing,  who  can  wear  his 
gown  as  a  beadesman  in  the  Grey  Friars 
Hospital, — for  to  that  he  comes, — with 
all  the  honor  that  can  hang  about  a 
judge’s  ermine. 

Esmond  is  undoubtedly  Thackeray’s 
greatest  work, — not  only  because  in  it 
his  story  is  told  with  the  directest  pur¬ 
pose,  with  less  of  vague  wandering  than 
in  the  others, — but  by  reason  also  of 
the  force  of  the  characters  portrayed. 
The  one  to  which  we  will  specially  call 
attention  is  that  of  Beatrix,  the  younger 
heroine  of  the  story.  Her  mother. 
Lady  Castlewood,  is  an  elder  heroine. 
The  term  as  applied  to  the  personages  of 
a  modem  novel, — as  may  be  said  also 
of  hero, — is  not  very  appropriate  ;  but 
it  is  the  word  which  will  best  convey  the 
intended  meaning  to  the  reader.  Noth¬ 
ing  sadder  than  the  story  of  Beatrix  can 
be  imagined, — nothing  sadder  though  it 
falls  so  infinitely  short  of  tragedy.  But 


we  speak  specially  of  it  here,  because 
we  believe  its  effect  on  the  minds  of 
girls  who  read  it  to  be  thoroughly  salu¬ 
tary.  Beatrix  is  a  girl  endowed  with 
great  gifts.  She  has  birth,  rank,  for¬ 
tune,  intellect  and  beauty.  She  is  bless¬ 
ed  with  that  special  combination  of  fem¬ 
inine  loveliness  and  feminine  wit  which 
men  delight  to  encounter.  The  novelist 
has  not  merely  said  that  it  is  so,  but  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  girl  before  us 
with  such  vivid  power  of  portraiture 
that  we  know  her,  what  she  is,  down  to 
her  shoe-ties, — know  her,  first  to  the 
loving  of  her,  and  then  to  the  hating  of 
her.  She  becomes  as  she  goes  on  the 
object  of  Esmond’s  love, — and  could 
she  permit  her  heart  to  act  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  she  too  would  love  him.  She  knows 
well  that  he  is  a  man  worthy  to  be  loved. 
She  is  encouraged  to  love  him  by  out¬ 
ward  circumstances.  Indeed,  she  does 
love  him.  But  she  has  decided  within 
her  own  bosom  that  the  world  is  her 
oyster,  which  has  to  be  oi>ened  by  her, 
being  a  woman,  not  by  her  sword  but 
by  her  beauty.  Higher  rank  than  her 
own,  greater  fortune,  a  bigger  place  in 
the  world’s  eyes,  grander  jewels  have  to 
be  won.  Harry  Esmond,  oh,  how  good 
he  is  ;  how  fit  to  be  the  lord  of  any  girl, 
— if  only  he  were  a  duke,  or  such  like  ! 
This  is  her  feeling,  and  this  is  her  re¬ 
solve.  Then  she  sets  her  cap  at  a  duke,- 
a  real  duke,  and  almost  gets  ‘  him, — 
would  have  got  him  only  her  duke  is 
killed  in  a  duel  before  she  has  been  made 
a  duchess.  After  that  terrible  blow  she 
sinks  lower  still  in  her  low  ambition.  A 
scion  of  banished  royalty  comes  dang¬ 
ling  after  her,  and  she,  thinking  that  the 
scion  may  be  restored  to  his  royal  gran¬ 
deur,  would  fain  become  the  mistress  of 
a  king. 

It  is  a  foul  career,  the  reader  will  say  ; 
and  there  may  be  some  who  would  ask 
whether  such  is  the  picture  which  should 
be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl 
by  those  who  are  anxious,  not  only  for 
the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  but 
also  for  her  purity  and  worth.  It 
might  be  asked  al^o  whether  the  Com¬ 
mandments  should  be  read  in  her  ears, 
lest  she  should  be  taught  to  steal  and  to 
murder.  Beautiful  as  Beatrix  is,  attract¬ 
ive,  clever,  charming, — prone  as  the 
reader  is  to  sympathize  with  Esmond  in 
his  love  for  this  winning  creature, — yet 
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by  degrees  the  vileness  becomes  so  vile, 
the  ulcered  sores  are  so  revolting,  the 
whited  sepulchre  is  seen  to  be  so  foul 
within,  that  the  girl  who  reads  the  book 
is  driven  to  say,  ‘  Not  like  that ;  not 
like  that !  Whatever  fate  may  have  in 
store  for  me,  let  it  not  be  like  that.’ 
And  this  conviction  will  not  come  from 
any  outward  suffering, — not  from  pov¬ 
erty,  ill-usage,  from  loss  of  beauty  or 
youth.  No  condign  punishment  of  that 
easy  kind  is  inflicted.  But  the  vice  is 
made  to  be  so  ugly,  so  heartbreaking  to 
the  wretched  victim  who  has  encouraged 
it,  that  it  strikes  the  beholder  with  hor- , 
ror.  Vice  is  heartbreaking  to  its  vic¬ 
tim.  The  difficulty  is  to  teach  the  les¬ 
son, — to  bring  the  truth  home.  Ser¬ 
mons  too  often  fail  to  do  it.  The  little 
story  in  which  Tom  the  naughty  boy 
breaks  his  leg,  while  Jack  the  good  boy 
gets  apples,  does  not  do  it.  The  broken 
leg  and  the  apples  do  not  find  credence. 
Beatrix  in  her  misery  is  believed  to  be 
miserable. 

y.  will  not  ap{>eal  to  further  instances 
of  good  teaching  among  later  British 
novelists,  having  endeavored  to  exem¬ 
plify  my  meaning  by  the  novels  of  two 
masters  who  have  appeared  among  us 
in  latter  days,  whose  works  are  known 
to  all  of  us,  and  who  have  both  departed 
from  among  us  ;  but  I  think  that  I  am 
entitled  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
British  novelist  generally  from  asper¬ 
sions  often  thrown  upon  it  by  quoting 
the  works  of  those  to  whom  I  have  re¬ 
ferred.  And  I  am  anxious  also  to  vin¬ 
dicate  that  public  taste  in  literature 
which  has  created  and  nourished  the 
novelist’s  work.  There  still  exists  the 
judgment, — prejudice,  I  think  I  may  call 
it, — which  condemns  it.  It  is  not  oper¬ 
ative  against  the  reading  of  novels,  as  is 
proved  by  their  general  acceptance.  But 
it  exists  strongly  in  reference  to  the  ap¬ 
preciation  in  which  they  are  professed 
to  be  held,  and  it  robs  them  of  much  of 
that  high  character  which  they  may  claim 
to  have  earned  by  their  grace,  their 
honesty,  and  good  teaching. 

By  the  consent  of  all  mankind  who 
read,  poetry  takes  the  highest  place  in 
literature.  That  nobility  of  expression 
and  all  but  divine  grace  of  words,  which 
she  is  bound  to  attain  before  she  can 
make  her  footing  good,  is  not  compati¬ 
ble  with  prose.  Indeed  it  is  that  which 


turns  prose  into  poetry.  When  that  has 
been  in  truth  achieved,  the  reader  knows 
that  the  writer  has  soared  above  the 
earth,  and  can  teach  his  lessons  some¬ 
what  as  a  god  might  teach.  He  who 
sits  down  to  write  his  tale  in  prose  makes 
no  such  attempt,  nor  does  he  dream  that 
the  poet’s  honor  is  within  his  reach. 
But  his  teaching  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  his  lessons  tend  to  the  same  end. 
By  either,  false  sentiment  may  be  fos¬ 
tered,  false  notions  of  humanity  may  be 
engendered,  false  honor,  false  love,  false 
worship  may  be  created  ;  by  either,  vice 
instead  of  virtue  mliy  be  taught.  But 
by  each  equally  may  true  honor,  true 
love,  true  worship,  and  true  humanity 
be  inculcated ;  and  that  will  b*e  the 
greatest  teacher  who  will  spread  such 
truth  the  widest.  At  present,  much  as 
novels,  as  novels,  are  sought  and  read, 
there  still  exists  an  idea, — a  feeling  which 
is  very  prevalent, — that  novels  at  their 
best  are  but  innocent.  Young  men  and 
women, — and  old  men  and  women  too, 
— read  more  of  them  than  they  read  of 
poetry  because  such  reading  is  easier  ; 
but  they  read  them  as  men  eat  pastry 
after  dinner, — not  without  some  inward 
conviction  that  the  taste  is  vain  if  not 
vicious.  We  think  that  it  is  not  vicious 
or  vain, — unless  indeed  the  employment 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  graver 
duties  of  life. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  teaching 
of  the  day  than  any  of  us  have  as  yet 
acknowledged  comes,  no  doubt,  from 
the  reading  of  these  books.  \Vbether 
the  teaching  be  good  or  bad,  that  is  the 
case.  It  is  from  them  that  girls  learn 
what  is  expected  from  them,  and  what 
they  are  to  expect  when  lovers  come  ; 
and  also  from  them  that  young  men  un¬ 
consciously  learn  what  are,  or  should  be, 
or  may  be,  the  charms  of  love.  Other 
lessons  also  are  taught.  In  these  days, 
when  the  desire  to  be  honest  is  pressed 
so  hard  on  the  heel  by  the  ambition  to 
be  great,  in  which  riches  are  the  easiest 
road  to  greatness  ;  when  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  men  are  subjected  dull 
their  eyes  to  the  p>erfected  iniquities  of 
others  ;  when  it  is  so  hard  for  a  man  to 
decide  vigorously  that  the  pitch  which 
so  many  are  handling  will  defile  him  if 
it  be  touched, — men’s  conduct  will  be 
actuated  much  by  that  which  is  from 
day  to  day  depicted  to  them  as  leading 
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to  glorious  or  inglorious  results.  The 
woman  who  is  described  as  having  ob¬ 
tained  all  that  the  world  holds  to  be 
precious  by  lavishing  her  charms  and 
caresses  unworthily  and  heartlessly,  will 
induce  other  women  to  do  the  same  with 
theirs  ;  as  will  she  who  is  made  interest¬ 
ing  by  exhibition  of  bold  passion  teach 
others  to  be  spuriously  passionate.  The 
young  man  who  in  a  novel  becomes  a 
hero, — perliaps  a  member  of  Parliament, 
or  almost  a  Prime  Minister, — by  trick¬ 
ery,  falsehood,  and  flash  cleverness,  will 
have  as  many  followers  in  his  line  as  Jack 
Sheppard  or  Macheath  will  have  in  theirs; 
and  will  do,  if  not  as  wide,  a  deeper  mis¬ 
chief. 

To  ’the  novelist,  thinking  of  all  this, 
it  must  surely  become  a  matter  of  deep 
conscience  how  he  shall  handle  those 
characters  by  whose  words  and  doings 
he  ho|>es  to  interest  his  readers.  It 
may  frequently  be  the  case  that  he  will 
be  tempted  to  sacriflce  something  for 
effect  ;  to  say  a  word  or  two  here,  or  to 
draw  a  picture  there,  for  which  he  feels 
that  he  has  the  power,  and  which,  when 
spoken  or  drawn,  would  be  alluring. 
The  regions  of  absolute  vice  are  foul 
and  odious.  The  savor  of  them,  till 
custom  has  hardened  the  palate  and  the 
nose,  is  disgusting.  In  these  he  will 
hardly  tread.  But  there  are  outskirts  on 
these  regions  in  which  sweet-smelling 
flowers  seem  to  grow  and  grass  to  be 
green.  It  is  in  these  border-lands  that 
the  danger  lies.  The  novelist  may  not 
be  dull.  If  he  commit  that  fault,  he 
can  do  neither  harm  nor  good.  He  must 
please  ;  and  the  flowers  and  the  soft 
grass  in  those  neutral  territories  some¬ 
times  seem  to  give  too  easy  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pleasing  ! 

The  writer  of  stories  must  please,  or 
he  will  be  nothing.  And  he  must  teach, 
whether  he  wdsh  to  teach  or  not.  How 
shall  he  teach  lessons  of  virtue,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  himself  a  delight  to 
his  readers  ?  Sermons  in  themselves 
are  not  thought  to  be  agreeable  ;  nor  are 
disquisitions  on  moral  philosophy  sup- 
I)Osed  to  be  pleasant  reading  for  our 
idle  hours.  But  the  novelist,  if  he  have 
a  conscience,  must  preach  his  sermons 
w  ith  the  same  purpose  as  the  clergyman, 
and  must  have  his  own  system  of  ethics. 
If  he  can  do  this  efficiently,  if  he  can 
make  virtue  alluring  and  vice  ugly. 


while  he  charms  his  reader  instead  of 
wearying  him,  then  we  think  that  he 
should  not  be  spoken  of  generally  as  be¬ 
ing  among  those  workers  of  iniquity  who 
do  evil  in  their  generation.  So  many 
have  done  so,  that  the  English  novelist 
as  a  class  may,  we  think,  boast  that  such 
has  been  the  result  of  their  work.  Can 
any  one,  by  search  through  the  works 
of  the  fine  writers  whose  names  we  have 
specially  mentioned, — Miss  Edgeworth, 
Miss  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  andThack- 
eray,---find  a  scene,  a  passage,  or  a  word 
that  could  teach  a  girl  to  be  immodest 
or  a  man  to  be  dishonest  ?  When  men 
in  their  pages  have  been  described  as 
dishonest,  or  women  as  immodest,  has 
not  the  reader  in  every  instance  been  de¬ 
terred  by  the  example  and  its  results  ? 
It  is  not  for  the  novelist  to  say  simply 
and  baldly  :  ‘  Because  you  lied  here,  or 
were  heartless  there  ;  because  you,  Ly¬ 
dia  Bennet,  forgot  the  lessons  of  your 
honest  home,  or  you,  Earl  Leicester, 
were  false  through  your  ambition,  or 
you,  Beatrix,  loved  too  well  the  glitter  of 
the  world,  therefore  you  shall  be  scourged 
with  scourges  either  here  or  hereafter  ; 
but  it  is  for  him  to  show  as  he  carries 
on  his  tale,  that  his  Lydia,  or  his  Lei¬ 
cester,  or  his  Beatrix,  will  be  dishon¬ 
ored  in  the  estimation  of  all  by  his  or 
her  vices.  Let  a  woman  be  drawn 
clever,  beautiful,  attractive,  so  as  to 
make  men  love  her  and  women  almost 
envy  her  ;  and  let  her  be  made  also  heart¬ 
less,  unfeminine,  ambitious  of  evil  gran¬ 
deur,  as  was  Beatrix, — what  danger  is 
there  not  in  such  a  character  !  To  the 
novelist  who  shall  handle  it  what  peril 
of  doing  harm  !  But  if  at  last  it  has 
been  so  handled  that  every  girl  who 
reads  of  Beatrix  shall  say  :  ‘  Oh,  not 
like  that  !  let  me  not  be  like  that !’  and 
•  that  every  youth  shall  say  :  ‘  Let  me  not 
have  such  a  one  as  that  to  press  to  my 
bosom, — anything  rather  than  that !’ 
Then  will  not  the  novelist  have  preached 
his  sermon  as  perhaps  no  other  preacher 
can  preach  it  ? 

Very  much  of  a  novelist’s  work,  as  we 
have  said  above,  must  ap(>ertain  to  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  young  men  and  young 
women..  It  is  admitted  that  a  novel 
can  hardly  be  made  interesting  or  suc¬ 
cessful  without  love.  Some  few  might 
be  named  in  which  the  attempt  has  b^n 
made,  but  even  in  them  it  fails.  Pick- 
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u<i(k  has  been  given  as  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  but  even  in  Pickwick  there  are 
three  or  four  sets  of  lovers  whose  ama¬ 
tory  flutterings  give  a  softness  to  the 
work.  In  this  frequent  allusion  to  the 
passion  which  most  strongly  stirs  the 
imagination  of  the  young,  there  must  be 
danger,  as  the  novelist  is  necessarily 
aware.  'I'hen  the  question  has  to  be 
asked,  whether  the  danger  may  not  be 
so  handled  that  good  shall  be  the  result, 
and  to  be  answered.  The  subject  is 
necessary  to  the  novelist,  because  it  is 
interesting  to  all ;  but  as  it  is  interesting 
to  all,  so  will  the  lessons  taught  respect¬ 
ing  it  be  widely  received.  Every  one 
feels  it,  has  felt  it,  or  expects  to  feel  it, — 
or  else  regrets  it  with  an  eagerness  which 
still  pierpetuates  the  interest.  If  the 
novelist,  therefore,  can  so  treat  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  to  do  good  by  his  treatment  of  it, 
the  good  done  will  be  very  wide.  If  a 
writer  can  teach  politicians  and  states¬ 
men  that  they  can  do  their  work  better  by 
truth  than  by  falsehood,  he  does  a  great 
service  ;  but  it  is  done  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  limited  number  of  persons.  But  if  he 
can  make  young  men  and  women  believe 
that  truth  in  love  will  make  them  happy, 
then,  if  his  writings  be  popular,  he  will 
have  a  very  large  class  of  pupils.  No 
doubt  that  fear  which  did  exist  as  to  nov¬ 
els  came  from  the  idea  that  this  matter  of 
love  would  be  treated  in  an  inflammatory 
and  unwholesome  manner.  ‘  Madam,’ 
says  Sir  Anthony  in  the  play,  ‘  a  circula¬ 
ting  library  in  a  town  is  an  evergreen  tree 
of  diabolical  knowledge.  It  blossoms 
through  the  year  ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  they  who  are  so  fond  of 
handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the 
fruit  at  last.’  Sir  Anthony,  no  doubt, 
was  right.  But  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  longing  for  the  fruit  is  an  evil.  The 
novelist  thinks  differently,  and  believes 
that  the  honest  love  of  an  honest  man  is 
a  treasure  which  a  good  girl  may  fairly 
hope  to  win,  and  that,  if  she  can  be 
taught  to  wish  only  for  that,  she  will 
have  been  taught  to  entertain  only  whole¬ 
some  wishes. 

There  used  to  be  many  who  thought, 
and  probably  there  are  some  who  still 
think,  that  a  girl  should  hear  nothing  of 
love  till  the  time  comes  in  which  she  is 
to  be  married.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  of  Mrs.  Mala¬ 
prop.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  old 


system  was  more  favorable  to  purity  of 
manners  than  that  which  we  have  adop¬ 
ted  of  late.  Lydia  Languish,  though  she 
was  constrained  by  fear  of  her  aunt  to 
hide  the  book,  yet  had  Peregrine  Pickle 
in  her  collection.  While  human  nature 
talks  of  love  so  forcibly,  it  can  hardly 
serve  our  turn  to  be  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  ‘  Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurret.  ’  There  are  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  in  accordance  with 
the  manners  of  the  upper  classes  that 
the  girl  should  be  brought  to  marry  the 
man  almost  out  of  the  nursery, — or, 
rather,  perhaps,  out  of  the  convent, — 
without  having  enjoyed  any  of  that  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  which  the  reading  of 
novels  and  poetry  will  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the 
marriages  so  made  have  been  thought 
to  be  happier  than  our  own. 

Among  English  novels  of  the  present 
day,  and  among  English  novelists,  a  great 
division  is  made.  There  are  sensa¬ 
tional  novels,  and  anti-sensational  ;  sen¬ 
sational  novelists,  and  anti-sensational  ; 
sensational  readers,  and  anti-sensational. 
The  novelists  who  are  considered  to  be 
anti-sensational  are  generally  called 
realistic.  The  readers  who  prefer  the 
one  are  supposed  to  take  delight  in  the 
elucidation  of  character.  They  who 
hold  by  the  other  are  charmed  by  the  con¬ 
struction  and  gradual  development  of  a 
plot.  All  this  we  think  to  be  a  mistake, 
— which  mistake  arises  from  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  inferior  artist  to  be  at  the  same 
time  realistic  and  sensational.  A  good 
novel  should  be  both, — and  both  in  the 
highest  degree.  If  a  novel  fail  in  either, 
there  is  a  failure  in  art.  Let  those 
readers  who  fancy  that  they  do  not  like 
sensational  scenes,  think  of  some  of  those 
passages  from  our  great  novelists  which 
have  charmed  them  most, — of  Rebecca 
in  the  castle  with  Ivanhoe  ;  of  Burley  in 
the  cave  with  Morton  ;  of  the  mad  lady 
tearing  the  veil  of  the  expectant  bride  in 
Jane  Eyre ;  of  Lady  Castlewood  as,  in 
her  indignation,  she  explains  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  Harry  Esmond’s  right 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  Grace 
with  Beatrix.  Will  any  one  say  that  the 
authors  of  these  passages  have  sinned  in 
being  over-sensational  ?  No  doubt  a 
string  of  horrible  incidents,  bound  to¬ 
gether  without  .truth  in  details,  and  told 
as  affecting  personages  without  character. 
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— wooden  blocks  who  cannot  make 
themselves  known  to  readers  as  men 
and  women, — does  not  instruct,  or 
amuse,  or  even  fill  the  mind  with  awe. 
Horrors  heaped  upon  horrors,  which  are 
horrors  only  in  themselves,  and  not  as 
touching  any  recognized  and  known 
person,  are  not  tragic,  and  soon  cease 
even  to  horrify.  Such  would-be  tragic 
elements  of  a  story  may  be  increased 
without  end  and  without  difficulty.  The 
narrator  may  tell  of  a  woman  murdered, 
murdered  in  the  same  street  with  you,  in 
the  next  house  ;  may  say  that  she  was  a 
wife,  murdered  by  her  husband,  a  bride, 
not  yet  a  week  a  wife.  He  may  add  to 
it  for  ever.  He  may  say  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  burnt  her  alive.  There  is  no  end  to 
it.  He  may  declare  that  a  former  wife  was 
treated  with  equal  barbarity,  and  that  the 
murderer  when  led  away  to  execution 
declared  his  sole  regret  to  be  that  he 
could  not  live  to  treat  a  third  after  the 
same  fashion.  There  is  nothing  so  easy 
as  the  creation  and  cumulation  of  fearful 
incidents  after  this  fashion.  If  such 
creation  and  cumulation  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  novelist’s  work, 
— and  novels  have  been  written  which 
seem  to  be  without  other  attraction, — 
nothing  can  be  more  dull  and  nothing 


more  useless.  But  not  on  that  account 
are  we  averse  to  tragedy  in  prose  fiction. 
As  in  poetry,  so  in  prose,  he  who  can 
deal  adequately  with  tragic  elements  is 
a  greater  artist,  and  reaches  a  higher 
aim,  than  the  writer  whose  efforts  never 
carry  him  above  the  mild  walks  of  every¬ 
day  life.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is 
a  tragedy  throughout  in  spite  of  its  comic 
elements.  The  life  of  Lady  Castlewood 
is  a  tragedy.  Rochester’s  wretched 
thraldom  to  his  mad  wife  in  Jane  Eyre 
is  a  tragedy.  But  these  stories  charm 
us,  not  simply  because  they  are  tragic, 
but  because  we  feel  that  men  and  wo¬ 
men  with  flesh  and  blood,  creatures  with 
whom  we  can  sympathise,  are  struggling 
amidst  their  woes.  It  all  lies  in  that. 
No  novel  is  anything,  for  purposes  either 
of  comedy  or  tragedy,  unless  the  reader 
can  sympathise  with  the  characters 
whose  names  he  finds  upon  the  page. 
Let  the  author  so  tell  his  tale  as  to  touch 
his  reader’s  heart  and  draw  his  reader’s 
tears,  and  he  has  so  far  done  his  work 
well.  Truth  let  there  be, — truth  of  de¬ 
scription,  truth  of  character,  human  truth 
as  to  men  and  women.  If  there  be  such 
truth,  I  do  not  know  that  a  novel  can  be 
too  sensational. — The  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 
BY  DEAN  STANLEY. 


On  this  occasion  I  have  thought  that 
instead  of  enlarging  on  the  commonplace 
topics  of  education  or  literature,  which 
would  be  equally  advantageous  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  to  say  a  few  words 
suggested  by  a  recent  journey  to  the 
United  States,  which  will  not  be  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  general  interests  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  like  this.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  give  to  you  what  are  called  “  Impres¬ 
sions  of  America.”  Even  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  journey  did  not  render 
such  an  undertaking  impK>ssible,  I  should 
have  felt  that,  before  an  audience  at 
Birmingham,  the  ground  had  already 
been  pre-occupied  by  a  distinguished 
pastor  well  known  to  all  of  you,  whose 
activity  and  zeal  must  be  admired  even 

*  An  Address  given  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham,  Dec.  i6, 
1878. 


by  those  who  most  widely  differ  from 
him,  and  whose  controversial  vigor  of 
style  few  can  imitate  or  emulate.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  confine  myself  to  that  side  of 
American  life  which  perhaps  was  of 
more  interest  to  me  than  to  most  trav¬ 
ellers  :  its  purely  historical  aspect — that 
aspect  presented  by  the  original  Eastern 
States  to  which  my  journey  was  confined. 
It  is  a  part  of  history  of  which,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  Englishmen  are  strangely 
ignorant — at  least  I  speak  for  myself — 
until  their  imagination  has  been  touched 
by  the  actual  sight  of  that  vast  continent 
with  its  inspiring  suggestions  and  recol¬ 
lections. 

1.  There  are  two  remarks  which  an 
Englishman  constantly  hears  from  the 
lips  of  Americans,  uttered  with  a  kind 
of  plaintive  apology,  "  We  are  a  young 
|)eople,”  and  “We  have  no  antiquities.” 
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The  truth  of  the  first  of  these  remarks 
every  one  must  admit ;  the  truth  of  the 
second  I  venture  to  question.  There  is 
a  saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  part  of  which 
has  been  made  familiar  from  its  having 
become  the  title  of  an  interesting  work 
by  an  eloquent  and  multifarious  writer 
of  our  own  time,  ^'Antiquitas  saculi 
Juventus  mundi,"  “  The  age  of  the  world 
is  also  its  youth.”  But  there  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  saying,  which  is  equally  true, 

”  The  youth  of  a  nation  is  also  its  an¬ 
tiquity.”  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  historical  philosophy  of  a  great 
teacher  once  well  known  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Birmingham,  and  I  trust  not 
yet  forgotten,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  that 
every  nation  has  its  ancient  and  modem 
history,  irrespectively  of  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  place  which  such  a  nation  may  hold 
in  the  general  succession  of  events.  This 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
America.  Its  youth  brings  it  within  the 
category  of  a  period  of  history  which 
may  truely  be  called  ancient,  because  it 
still  breathes  something  of  the  freshness 
of  its  first  beginnings,  because  it  still  ex¬ 
hibits  society,  not  in  the  shape  of  abso¬ 
lute  achievement,  but  of  gradual  forma¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  the  scientific  and  ma¬ 
terial  appliances  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  some  respects  carried  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  extent  in  the  New  World  thaji  in  the 
Old,  give  an  appearance  of  novelty,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  of  perfection,  which 
is  altogether  alien  to  the  first  origin  of  a 
people  ;  but  when  we  penetrate  below 
this,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  abundant 
traces  of  this  youthful,  childlike,  and 
therefore  primitive  aspect.  The  youth 
of  America  corresfKjnds  to  the  antiquity 
of  Europe.  It  is  this  peculiarity  of 
American  History  in  its  past,  its  present, 
and  its  future,  which  constitutes  its  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,  often  its  best  apology, 
always  its  powerful  incentive.  It  is  a 
characteristic  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
it  shares  with  Russia,  but  which  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  brought  to  a  nearer  focus  from  the 
shortness  of  the  career  it  has  hitherto 
run. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  may 
be  said  to  class  itself  into  four  principal 
epochs,  which  emerge  from  the  level  to 
which  the  larger  part  of  its  annals  are 
confined. 

I.  The  first  epoch  is  what  we  may  call 


the  Era  of  the  Founders.  It  is  rarely 
that  we  are  able  so  nearly  to  place  our¬ 
selves  within  the  reach  of  the  first  inhab¬ 
itants  and  the  first  chieftains  of  a  power¬ 
ful  people.  What  most  resembles  this 
epoch  is  perhaps  the  accounts,  historical 
or  legendary,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Grecian  States,  whether  in  the  mother 
country  or  its  dependencies.  But  the 
Greek  founders  are,  for  the  most  part, 
more  or  less  involved  in  a  cloud  of  fable, 
whilst  those  of  the  American  Common¬ 
wealth  stand  out  in  all  the  distinctness 
of  living  and  actual  personalities. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  sensation 
which  I  experienced,  when,  two  days 
after  landing  in  America,  I  found  myself 
assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  town  of  Salem  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Around  me  were  guests  and 
speakers  who  derived  theiV  lineage  and 
names  from  those  who  had  first  set  foot 
on  what  was  then  a  desolate  wilderness. 
On  one  side  was  a  distinguished  judge, 
the  representative  of  Endicott,  the  first 
governor,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  accomplished  descendant  of 
Winthrop,  if  not  the  first  actual,  the  first 
undisputed,  governor  of  the  colony. 
The  office  itself  was  well  represented  by 
the  honored  citizen  who  in  direct  suc¬ 
cession  filled  it  at  that  moment.  On  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  were  the  Salton- 
stalls,  the  Bowditches,  the  Wilders,  and 
the  Higginsons,  names  obscure  here,  but 
household  words  there.  Their  progeni¬ 
tors  were  not  shadowy  phantoms — like 
the  heroes  of  Ossian’s  poems — with  the 
stars  shining  through  them,  but  stout  and 
stalwart  yeomen,  or  merchants,  or  cler¬ 
gy,  like  ourselves  ;  each  home  in  the 
pl^e  claimed  some  connection  with  one 
or  the  other  of  these  ancestral  patriarchs  ; 
their  portraits,  their  letters,  the  trees  they 
had  planted,  the  fruit  they  had  reared, 
the  churcues  they  had  built,  were  still 
amongst  us.  It  was  as  if  one  were  sitting 
at  table  far  back  in  the  opening  of  Eng¬ 
lish  or  European  history,  with  the  grand¬ 
sons  or  great  grandsons  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  or  Clovis  and  Pepin.  It  gave 
that  sense  of  near  proximity  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  State  which  is  so  marvel¬ 
lously  reproduced  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  Ivanhot ;  where,  with  perhaps 
a  too  close  foreshortening  of  his  picture, 
he  makes  us  feel  that  Cedric  and  Athel- 
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Stan,  Front  de  Boeuf  and  the  Templars, 
still  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon 
monarchy  and  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  groups  into  which  the  founders  of 
the  American  States  arrange  themselves. 
In  the  brilliant  pages  of  the  venerable 
historian  of  the  United  States,  George 
Bancroft,  you  see  them  one  by  one,  from 
Florida  to  Quebec,  emerging,  as  if  from 
the  ocean,  under  the  guidance  of  those 
ancient  heroes.  Take  first  that  which  is 
still  in  common  parlance  called  the 
Mother  State,  or  the  Old  Dominion  of 
Virginia.  What  can  be  more  stirring  or 
more  primeval  than  the  account  of  those 
brilliant  adventurers,  w’ho  in  the  dazzling 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  fired 
with  the  hope  of  perpetuating  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  on  a  new  continent  ? 
Look  at  the  first  projector  of  the  scheme, 
statesman,  poet,  historian,  discoverer. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  !  He  lies  in  a  name¬ 
less  grave  at  Westminster,  but  his  true 
monument  is  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
Look  at  the  strange  figure — well  known 
in  America,  dimly,  I  fear,  recognized  in 
England — of  him  who,  though  bearing 
the  homely  name  of  John  Smith,  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  that  early  settlement,  and 
whose  career,  both  before  and  afterwards, 
was  chequered  with  a  series  of  marvel¬ 
lous  risks,  which  might  well  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Grecian  Argonaut  or  a 
mediaeval  crusader.  W'ith  a  scientific 
and  nautical  ardor,  which  has  descended 
to  his  lineage  in  this  country — including 
the  late/enowned  hydrographer.  Admiral 
Smyth -^was  combined  an  im[>etuous  pas¬ 
sion  for  adventure  which  had  previously 
led  him  through  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  dungeons  of 
the  Turkish  corsairs ;  and  which,  in 
America,  won  the  affection  of  the  Indian 
tribes  against  whom  he  alone  was  able  to 
guard  the  infant  colony.  Thrice  was 
his  life  saved  by  the  interest  which  his 
presence  inspired  in  three  princesses 
whom  he  encountered  in  these  various 
hazards  ;  Calameta,  the  lady  of  Hungary  ; 
Trabegizonda,  the  lady  of  the  Turkish 
harem ;  and  Pocahontas,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  Indian  chief  Powhattan, 
who  threw  herself  between  him  and  her 
father’s  anger.  It  is  by  a  singular  fate 
that  whilst  Pocahontas,  the  earliest,  or 
almost  the  earliest  Christian  convert  of 
the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  lies 


buried  w'ithin  the  parish  church  of  Graves¬ 
end,  where  she  closed  her  life,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  John  Smith,  after  his  long  and 
stormy  career,  ‘  should  repose  in  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre,  in  the  City  of  London.  “  Here,” 
such  was  his  epitaph,  ”  he  lies  conquered 
who  conquered  all.” 

Turn  to  another  group.  Can  any  one 
stand  on  the  hill  above  the  Bay  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  New  England,  and  see  without 
a  yearning,  as  towards  the  cradle  of  a 
sacred  state,  the  Mayflower  winding  her 
difficult  way  from  promontory  to  pro¬ 
montory,  from  island  to  island,  till  at 
last  the  little  crew  descend  upon  the  one 
solitary  rock  on  that  level  shore — the 
rock  of  which  the  remains  are  still  vis¬ 
ited  by  hundreds  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  North  America  ?  Is  it  not  truly 
a  record  of  the  heroic  age  when  we  read 
the  narrative  of  the  wasting  away,  in  that 
cold  December  season,  of  one-half  of  the 
little  colony,  the  others  hiding  their  dead 
under  nameless  graves,  lest  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Indians  should  perceive  the  di¬ 
minishing  strength  of  their  peaceful  in¬ 
vaders,  and  then  the  stem  determination 
with  which  they  allowed  the  vessel,  after 
five  months,  to  return  on  its  homeward 
voyage  without  one  single  colonist  of  the 
remnant  that  was  left  abandoning  the 
cause  for  which  they  came,  and  retracing 
their  steps  to  comfort  and  plenty  ?  What 
a  dramatic  circle  is  that  which  contains 
the  stern  General  Bradford  ;  the  York¬ 
shire  soldier  of  fortune,  doubtful  Puritan 
and  doubtful  Catholic,  Miles  Standish  ; 
the  first  child  bom  on  the  Atlantic, 
Oceanus  Hopkins  ;  the  first  child  bom 
in  New  England,  Peregrine  White. 

Or  again,  look  at  that  singular  eccen¬ 
tric  enthusiast,  Roger  Williams,  who 
found  the  bonds  which  the  new  colony 
endeavored  to  lay  upon  him  not  less 
odious  than  those  which  caused  those 
colonists  themselves  to  leave  their  native 
country,  wandering  over  wooded  hill  and 
valley,  or  threading  his  way  in  solitary 
canoe,  till  he  reached  the  point  where  he 
could  at  [>eace  unfurl  the  banner  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  and  to  which  in  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  of  God 
which  h^td  smiled  on  him  thus  far,  he 
gave  the  name  still  immortalised  in  the 
State  that  sprang  from  his  exertions, 
”  Providence.” 

Or  again,  look  to  the  banks  of  the 
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Delaware,  where  William  Penn  founded 
what  he  well  called  the  “  Holy  experi¬ 
ment  ”  of  a  state  which  should  appeal 
not  to  war  but  to  peace  for  protection, 
and  which  should  “  improve,”  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  an  innocent  course  of  life 
on  a  virgin  Elysian  shore.”  There  rose 
the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  whose  streets 
still  bear  the  names  of  the  ash,  the  chest¬ 
nut,  the  walnut,  and  the  spruce  of  the 
forest  in  which  it  was  planted.  There 
reigned  that  dynasty  of  princes  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Crown  by  the  simple  homage  of  a 
beaver’s  skin,  and  whose  principle,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  patriarch  of  the  Quakers, 
George  Fox,  was  “  Let  your  light  shine 
amongst  the  Indians,  the  blacks,  and  the 
whites.” 

Or  in  Georgia,  look  at  the  fine  old 
Churchman,  Oglethorpe,  the  unwavering 
friend  of  Wesley,  the  model  soldier  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  synonym  in  the 
mouth  of  Pope  for  ”  strong  benevolence 
of  soul.” 

He  and  those  I  have  named  may  surely 
be  reckoned  amongst  those  to  whom 
Lord  Bacon  gives  the  first  place  amongst 
the  benefactors  of  mankind — the  foun¬ 
ders  of  states  and  empires.  They  are 
examples  of  the  hoary  sacred  antiquity 
which  may  still  be  found  in  America. 

2.  I  pass  to  the  next  epoch  ;  it  is  that 
in  which  the  French  and  English  nations 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
American  continent,  as  they  had  once  in 
the  middle  ages  contended  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  France. 
This  also,  although  chronologically  it 
appears  in  the  midst  of  the  prosaic 
eighteenth  century,  is  fraught  with  all  the 
romance  which  belongs  to  the  mediaeval 
struggles  of  European  races.  It  is  that 
long  contest  so  graphically  described  in 
the  elaborate  narrative  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  and  it  is  intertwined  with  some  of 
the  most  impressive  scenes  of  American 
nature.  Look  at  that  line  of  waters. 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain, 
which  formed  at  that  time  the  central 
thoroughfare, — the  only  thoroughfare — 
through  what  was  then  a  trackless  wil¬ 
derness  of  mountain  and  forest.  See  the 
English  armies,  drawn  alike  from  the 
mother  country  and  the  still  obedient 
colonists,  fighting  in  one  common  cause, 
coming  down  in  their  vast  flotilla  through 
those  vast  overhanging  woods.  See  at 
New  Series. — VoL.  XXIX.,  No.  3 


the  point  between  the  lakes,  the  fortress 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  almost 
the  only  ruins  to  be  seen  perhaps  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States — the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  or 
as  the  French  called  it.  Carillon,  or 
Chimes,  from  the  melodious  murmur  of 
the  waters  which  dashed  along  from  one 
inland  sea  to  the  other.  Listen  to  the 
legendary  lore  which  hangs  over  the  mys¬ 
terious  death  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  In- 
verawe,  whose  gravestone  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  amongst  the 
descendants  of  his  famous  clan  ;  or  gaze 
on  the  historic  splendor  which  surrounds 
the  name  of  Lord  Howe,  commemorated 
by  the  grateful  Americans,  alike  in  a 
monument  on  the  spot  where  he  fell  by 
the  shores  of  l  ake  George,  and  within 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Or 
again,  look  more  northward  still  to  the 
wonderful  enterprise  in  which  the  most 
captivating  of  English  soldiers,  the  little 
sickly  red-haired  hero.  General  Wolfe, 
by  a  miracle  of  audacity  climbed  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  won  the  im¬ 
perial  fortress  of  Quebec  in  the  singular 
victory  in  which  almost  at  the  same  hour 
expired  himself  and  his  chivalrous  ad¬ 
versary  the  French  Montcalm.  The 
Englishmen  and  the  Americans  of  to¬ 
day,  as  they  look  from  the  terrace  of  the 
citadel  pf  Quebec  over  the  mighty  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  alike  feel  their 
patriotism  kindled  by  the  recollection  of 
that  time  ;  and  not  the  less  because,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  wrapt  in  a  halo  of  ro¬ 
mance  which  belongs  rather  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  than  to  that  in  which  it 
actually  occurred.  Those  scenes  of  bat¬ 
tles  between  the  high-bom  courtiers  of 
France  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jacobite 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  sturdy 
colonists  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
intermingled  with  the  war-whoops  and 
the  tomahawk,  the  feathers  and  the  col¬ 
ors  of  those  Indian  tribes  who  were  the 
terror  and  the  attraction  alternately  of 
both  the  contending  parties,  carry  us 
back  to  times  which  assure  us  that  the 
American  novelist,  Fenimore  Cooper, 
rightly  chose  them  as  a  theme  of  his  most 
heart-stirring  and  picturesque  tales,  and 
which  make  even  an  Englishman  or  a 
Scotchman  feel  that  in  traversing  them  he 
is,  as  it  were,  on  the  Loch  Katrine  or  the 
Loch  Lomond  of  his  own  kindred  isles. 
And  when  in  the  hills  of  the  American 
18 
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Berkshire  we  see  the  huge  boulder  which 
with  its  simple  inscription  marks  “  the 
grave  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  the  . 
friends  of  our  fathers,”  we  feel  that  we 
stand  on  the  boundary  of  those  days 
when  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage 
were  not  yet  parted  asunder,  when  there 
was  still  a  sense  of  mutual  gratitude  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races  such  as  carries  us 
back  to  the  times  when  Goth  and  Ro¬ 
man,  Celt  and  Saxon  met  in  their  varied 
vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace. 

3.  We  pass  to  the  third  epoch,  thatof 
the  War  of  Independence.  We  now  ap¬ 
proach  a  region  which,  compared  with  the 
two  that  have  preceded  it,  may  well  be 
called  modem.  Yet  here  also  there  is  a 
savor  of  antiquity  and  of  primitive  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  circle  of  renowned  char¬ 
acters  who  for  the  first,  perhaps  we  may 
say  the  only  time,  in  American  history, 
appear  equal  to  the  greatness  of  their 
country’s  destinies.  When  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  place  at  Richmond  we  see  the  statue 
of  George  Washington  surrounded  by 
the  group  of  the  famous  Virginians  of 
his  time,  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry, 
the  judicious  sagacity  of  Marshall,  the 
eccentric  energy  of  Jefferson, — when  to 
these  we  add  the  stem  vigor  of  John 
Adams,  and  Samuel,  his  namesake,  from 
Boston,  and  last,  not  least,  the  homely 
and  penetrating  genius  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  philosophic  friend  and  equal  of 
Talleyrand,  the  gifted  and  unfortunate 
Alexander  Hamilton,  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  constel¬ 
lations  which  mark  only  those  great  cre¬ 
ative  epochs  in  the  history  of  nations, 
such  as  may  indeed  appear  in  their  later 
history,  but  usually  belong  to  those  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  nation  itself  is  stmg- 
gling  into  existence.  In  all  the  events 
of  that  stmggle  there  is  a  dramatic  move¬ 
ment  which  belongs  to  those  critical 
times  when  mankind  is  going  through 
one  of  its  decisive  trials.  Old  Martin 
Routh  of  Oxford,  who  had  lived  through 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napole¬ 
onic  wars,  when  asked  in  his  extreme 
old  age  what  event  of  his  time  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sion,  answered,  “  The  separation  of  the 
American  States and  when  in  his 
1 00th  year  he  wandered  in  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  recollections  of  former  days, 
his  last  words  murmured  something  of 


”  the  war  with  America.”  Many  are 
the  scenes  which  Tmpress  on  the  mind 
the  momentous  aspect  of  that  time.  Let 
me  select  two.  One  shall  be  that  in 
which  the  first  British  blood  was  shed  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775.  It  is  in  the 
green  meadows  close  to  the  village  of 
Concord.  A  gentle  river  divides  the 
swelling  hills  on  either  side  ;  a  rustic 
bridge  crosses  the  stream.  On  one  side 
is  a  simple  pillar  which  marks  the  graves 
where  the  first  English  soldiers  that  were 
slain  still  lie  buried  ;  on  the  other  side 
is  a  monument,  erected  in  later  times, 
representing  one  of  the  simple  American 
peasants  with  one  hand  on  the  plough 
and  the  other  on  the  musket,  and  under¬ 
neath  are  written  the  memorable  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  living  writers,  him¬ 
self  a  native  of  Concord,  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  pastor  of  the  village  who  was 
present  at  the  time  of  the  conflict : — 

“  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

The  other  scene  is  Mount  Vernon,  the 
unadorned  yet  spacious  wooden  mansion 
where  Washington  spent  his  latest  years, 
with  his  devoted  wife,  with  his  retinue 
of  slaves,  with  the  gracious  hospitality 
of  almost  regal  majesty,  looking  out 
from  the  oaks  which  now  overhang  his 
grave,  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  on  whose  banks  was  to  rise  the  no¬ 
ble  but  still  unfinished  capital  which  bears 
his  canonised  name.  No  Englishman 
need  grudge  the  hours  that  he  gives  to 
the  biography  which  Washington  Irving 
has  devoted  to  our  great  countryman 
(for  such  he  still  was),  the  father  of  the 
American  Commonwealth. 

4.  There  is  yet  one  fourth  group  of 
events  which  makes  us  feel  that  even 
now,  in  the  time  in  which  we  live,  Amer¬ 
ica  belongs  to  those  old  days  of  Euro- 
p>ean  nations  when  society  was  not  yet 
welded  together,  when  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  or  the  wars  of  Cromwell 
and  Charles  the  First,  were  still  possi¬ 
ble.  I  refer  to  the  only  civil  war  of  re¬ 
cent  times — perhaps  the  greatest  civil  war 
of  all  times — the  war  between  the  North¬ 
ern  and  the  Southern  States  ten  years 
ago.  But  this  is  too  close  to  our  days 
for  us  to  safely  touch  upon  ;  the  smoul¬ 
dering  ashes  of  that  fierce  volcano  are 
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too  near  the  surface.  I  do  but  glance  at 
it  and  move  onwards. 

II.  AVhat  I  have  said  of  the  history, 
so  to  speak,  of  America  at  once  illus¬ 
trates  and  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  and  also  of 
our  expectations  of  its  future. 

1.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  munificence  shown  in  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  institutions  emanating  in  a 
large  degree  from  the  piety  and  liberality 
of  individual  founders  and  benefactors. 
The  very  phrase  which  I  use  recalls  the 
mediaevd  beneficence  out  of  which  sprang 
some  of  the  chief  educational  institutions 
of  our  own  country.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  munificence  has  died  out  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  home  or  in  the 
older  countries.  In  one  branch,  that  of 
public  libraries  for  general  use — which 
IS  the  chief  glory  of  the  modern  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  as  its  almost 
total  absence  is  the  chief  reproach  to  the 
metropolis  of  London — in  these  public 
libraries  I  understand  that  at  least  in 
Birmingham,  a  near  approach  has  been 
made,  to  the  generosity,  whether  of  cor¬ 
porations  or  of  individuals,  in  the  United 
States.  Still  the  freedom,  almost  the 
recklessness,  with  which  these  benefac¬ 
tions  are  lavished  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
bears  upon  its  face  the  characteristic  of 
an  older  age,  reappearing  amidst  our 
modem  civilisation  like  the  granite  boul¬ 
der  of  some  earlier  formation.  For  the 
likenesses  in  our  English  history  to  John 
Harvard,  to  the  “  Ten  worthy  Fathers” 
of  Yale,  to  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Astor, 
and  George  Peabody,  and  Peter  Cooper, 
we  must  look  to  our  Wykehams,  our 
Waynfletes,  our  Wolseys,  at  Oxford,  and 
those  whose  names  are  immortalized  in 
Gray’s  splendid  Ode  on  the  benefactors 
of  Cambridge. 

2.  Again,  the  distinct  character,  the 
independent  government,  the  separate 
legislation  of  the  various  States  which 
compose  the  Republic  of  North  America, 
represent  a  condition  of  political  society 
to  which  modern  Europe  offers  no  paral¬ 
lel  except  perhaps  in  the  small  Federation 
of  Switzerland,  and  for  which  on  so  large 
a  scale  we  must  for  an  example  go  back 
to  the  not  yet  developed  states  of  Europe, 
just  emerging  from  the  old  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  into  the  new  Christian  Empire  ot 
Charlemagne,  each  indeed  marked  by  the 


separate  nationalities  which  were  already 
beginning  to  show  themselves,  but  even 
in  the  sixth  or  the  ninth  century  speaking, 
as  in  the  vast  continent  of  North  America 
at  the  present  day,  at  least  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  one  language,  and  sub¬ 
ject  at  least  in  name  to  one  central 
government.  You  will  not  suppose  that 
in  thus  referring  to  the  independence  and 
diversity  of  the  different  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  I  am  presuming  to  enter  on  that  most 
delicate  question  of  American  politics, 
the  exact  point  where  the  rights  of  the 
separate  States  terminate  and  the  rights 
of  the  Central  Government  begin.  I 
treat  of  it  only  in  its  general  features  as 
an  unquestionable  pl^enomenon,  which 
indicates  that  the  American  Common¬ 
wealth  is  yet  in  the  beginning  of  political 
society,  and  that  the  end  may  be  some¬ 
thing  far  different  from  that  which  we 
now  behold. 

3.  Again,  in  the  relations  of  the 
laboring  classes  to  the  educated  or  upper 
classes  of  America,  without  entrenching 
on  the  thorny  questions  of  capital  and 
labor,  of  socialism  and  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  which  are  now  beginning  to  agitate 
the  New  World  as  they  agitate  the  Old, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  which  exists  in  no 
European  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  which  is  a  problem  kindred  to  the 
first  arrangements  of  the  states  of  the 
ancient  classical  world.  It  is  the  pecul¬ 
iarity  by  which  mechanical  and  manual 
labor  is  performed,  for  the  most  part, 
not  by  natives  but  by  foreigners.  What 
the  Pelasgians  were  i».Attica,  what  the 
Helots  were  in  Sparta,  what  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  in  Egypt,  what  the  Canaanites 
were  in  Palestine,  what  the  Greeks 
generally  called  by  the  varying  names 
Parceci  or  Periotci^  that  is  to  say,  the 
aboriginal  or  foreign  element  which  the 
ruling  class  appropriated  to  itself  for 
these  inferior  purposes — that,  in  some 
measure  the  Irish,  the  Negroes,  and  the 
Chinese  are  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  often  been 
observed  how  widely  this  diversity  of  the 
Grecian  commonwealths  from  those  of 
modern  Europe  influences  any  judgment 
which  we  may  draw  from  them  and  their 
condition  to  ours;  it  is  not  less  true  that 
a  like  precaution  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  appearance  of  this  similar  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 
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I  might  multiply  indefinitely  the  in¬ 
stances  of  this  divergence  in  the  relative 
stages  of  social  and  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  existence  in  America  and  Europe. 
Whether  we  condemn  or  approve  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  or  of 
our  own  countr)',  the  main  practical 
condition  under  which  we  must  start  on 
any  comparison  is,  that  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  two  spheres  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  World  are  as  almost  in¬ 
commensurable  as  the  period  of  Theseus 
or  Lycurgus  with  the  age  of  Alexander, 
or  the  period  of  Egbert  or  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel  with  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.  or 
Charles  V. 

But  besides  the  light  which  this  view 
of  American  history  throws  on  the  past 
and  the  present,  there  is  also  the  further 
question  of  the  light  which  it  throws  up¬ 
on  the  future.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  nation  has  flourished  for  many 
centuries  it  is  near  its  end.  Far  from  us 
be  any  such  desponding  fatalism.  Yet 
still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  longer 
the  retrospect  is,  there  is  produced  a  sense 
of  satiety  or  of  completeness  which,  to  a 
certain  degree,  contracts  the  vision  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  reverse  of  this  feeling 
that  is  produced  by  what  I  have  called 
the  near  and,  as  it  were,  closely  present 
antiquity  of  the  American  States.  We 
insensibly  look  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  a  vaster  development  than  we  do  in 
the  older  nations.  And  this  expectation 
is  no  new  thing.  Amidst  all  the  evil  fore¬ 
bodings,  and  all  the  failures  of  American 
existence,  it  has  always  been  present. 
Whether  from  the  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  first  beginnings,  certain  it 
is,  that  even  from  very  early  times  a 
sense  of  a  vast  and  mysterious  destiny 
unfolding  in  a  distant  future,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  both  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  of  Englishmen.  Shakespeare  (or 
it  maybe  Ben  Jonson)  had  but  just  seen 
the  first  dawn  of  the  earliest  settlement  in 
Virginia,  and  yet  he  was  able  to  place  in 
the  mouth  of  Cranmer  the  prediction  that, 
in  the  foundation  of  the  town  and  river 
which  bore  the  name  of  King  James, 

“His  honor  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  make  new  nations.  “ 

“  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,”  was 
the  consolation  offered  from  England  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  “  that  you  have 
been  instruments  to  break  the  ice  for 


others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours  to  the 
world’s  end,  for  the  memory  of  the  ad¬ 
venturers  to  this  plantation  shall  never 
die.  ’  ’  Bishop  Berkeley — who  by  a  strange 
fate  was  diverted  from  his  projects  for 
Bermuda  to  settle  on  the  pleasant  shores 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  there  within  the 
humble  mansion  which  is  still  existing, 
and  in  the  jaws  of  an  overhanging  rock 
which  may  still  be  visited,  composed  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  philosophical  treatises 
— was  inspired,  as  he  looked  on  the 
scenes  around  him,  with  a  sudden  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  uttered  those  famous  words 
which  have  only  within  the  last  year  been 
inscribed  on  the  portals  of  the  university 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — 

“  Westward  the  course  of  empire  holds  its 
way.” 

Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech  on  the 
American  colonies,  whilst  describing 
them  as  “  a  fierce  people  who  are  still 
as  it  were  but  in  the  gristle  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood,” 
could  not  look  at  their  growth  without 
marvel,  and  when  he  spoke  of  them  was 
constrained  to  say,  "  Let  us  auspicate  all 
our  proceedings  of  America  with  the  old 
Church  cry,  Sursum  Cor  da.”  We  may 
freely  grant  that  these  predictions,  im¬ 
pressive  as  they  are,  do  not  of  necessity 
carry  with  them  their  own  fulfilment. 
There  have  been  predictions  even  of  a 
more  sacred  character  with  regard  to  the 
fortunes  of  a  far  more  sacred  people, 
which  have  hitherto  failed  of  their  full 
accomplishment,  because  the  nation  of 
which  they  were  spoken  knew  not  the  time 
of  her  visitation,  and  heard  the  Divine 
Call  with  closed  ears  and  hardened 
hearts.  But  the  peculiarities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  on  which  I  have  dwelt  give 
at  least  fresh  substance  to  these  lofty 
dreams.  When  we  see  how  young,  how 
new,  how  primitive  is  the  form  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  American  society,  it 
reveals  to  us  the  possibility,  nay,  the 
probability,  that  there  is  still  a  long 
course  to  be  run,  that  the  foundation  of 
these  States  is,  as  Penn  said  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  noble  exp>eriment  which  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  themselves  under  God  to 
accomplish  or  to  ruin.  The  very  defects 
and  shortcomings  of  the  present  are,  if 
not  a  pledge,  an  incentive,  to  what  may 
yet  be  in  store.  Of  these  defects  I  do 
not  speak.  They  are  sufficiently  set 
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forth  in  the  teeming  columns  of  the 
American  journals.  Many  of  them  be¬ 
long  to  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the 
mediaeval,  the  infantine  state  of  American 
life  ;  some  of  them  have  already  faded 
away  from  their  own  Eastern  States 
before  the  touch  of  superior  civilisation 
— some  before  the  criticism  of  foreigners 
— some  of  them  are  flagrant  still.  But 
whether  recently  extinct  or  yet  unsub¬ 
dued,  they  are  elements  of  a  social 
condition,  not  towards  which  the  civilised 
world  is  advancing,  but  from  which  it  has 
escaped  or,  with  whatever  speed,  is  es¬ 
caping,  century  by  century. 

In  thus  comparing  the  growing  history 
of  the  present  with  the  |X)ssible  history  of 
the  future,  may  I  be  allowed  to  use  a  fig¬ 
ure  which  I  employed  in  one  of  my  fare¬ 
well  speeches  to  my  kind  American  hosts  ? 
In  that  memorable  hour — memorable  in 
the  life  of  every  one  as  the  moment  when 
he  first  sees  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland — when  I  first 
stood  before  the  cataracts  of  Niagara,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  scene  which  I 
witnessed  was  not  an  unapt  likeness  of 
the  fortunes  of  America.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  ;  the  moon  was  full ;  and  I  saw 
from  the  vast  bridge  which  spans  the 
river  the  ceaseless  contortion,  confusion, 
whirl,  and  chaos,  bursting  forth  in  clouds 
of  foam  from  that  immense  central  chasm 
which  divides  the  American  from  the 
British  dominion  ;  and  as  I  looked  on 
that  ever-changing  movement,  and  list¬ 
ened  to  that  everlasting  roar,  it  seemed 
an  emblem  of  the  devouring,  fermenting, 
perplexed,  bewildering  activity,  the 
ceaseless,  restless,  beating  whirlpool  of 
existence  in  the  United  States.  But  into 
the  moonlight  sky  there  rose  a  cloud  of 
spray  twice  as  high  as  the  Falls  them¬ 
selves,  silent,  majestic,  immovable.  That 
silver  column,  glittering  in  the  moonlight, 
seemed  an  image  of  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history — of  the  upward,  heaven-as¬ 
piring  destiny  which  should  emerge  from 
the  distractions  of  the  present. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  few  words  wherein 
that  pillar  of  light  has  an  historical  sub¬ 
stance,  which  may  lead  us  to  hope  that 
it  will  not  vanish  away  with  the  morning 
light,  but  may  continue  to  guide  the 
coming  times  of  the  United  States.  And 
for  this  purpose  I  select  three  points  from 
the  history  of  the  past  which  conduce 
to  a  confidence,  which,  if  not  without 


“  trembling,”  still  ”  rejoices”  always — 
points  on  which  I  venture  to  insist,  be¬ 
cause  they  bear  practically  on  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  like  this. 

I.  First,  there  is  the  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  American  people,  apparent  almost 
from  the  first,  the  singular  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  both  of  the  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  It  may  be  the  product 
of  their  brilliant,  exhilarating,  invigorat¬ 
ing  climate;  it  may  be  the  accompaniment 
of  the  vast  horizon  opened  out  by  their 
boundless  territory;  it  may  be  partly  the 
youth  of  the  nation,  on  which  I  have  so 
much  enlarged  in  this  address;  but  its 
existence  is  unquestionable.  If  at  times 
there  is  something  almost  of  levity  in 
the  readiness  with  which  misfortunes  are 
thrown  off  and  life  begun  over  again;  if 
at  times  the  more  sober  part  of  the  nation 
is  depressed  by  the  sense  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter,  yet  on  the 
whole  this  spring  of  vitality,  if  turned  to 
good  account,  must  be  of  incalculable 
value  in  this  working  world,  where  im¬ 
agination  still  plays  so  large  a  part,  and 
where  so  much  is  given  to  assurance  of 
victory,  even  more  than  to  victory  it¬ 
self.  If,  perchance,  the  United  States 
have  too  much  of  it,  we,  it  may  be, 
have  too  little :  and  this  confidence  of 
Americans  in  their  own  political,  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  social  system,  is  a  warning 
to  us  to  rise  above  those  doleful  lamen¬ 
tations  with  which  in  these  days  we  often 
hear  the  citizens,  and  churchmen,  and 
Christians  of  England  despair  of  our 
country,  our  Church,  and  our  religion. 

2.  Secondly,  there  are  the  elements  of 
that  character  which  they  possess  in 
common  with  the  English  race,  with 
which  their  past  history  shows  them  to  be 
in  so  many  respects  identical.  In  spite 
of  some  dark  and  sinister  features  in 
both  countries,  there  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  keen  appreciation  of  the  delights  of 
pure  domestic  life.  In  spite  of  the  law¬ 
lessness  which  is  perhaps  the  inevitable 
outburst  of  the  effervescence  of  com¬ 
munities  not  yet  fully  organised,  there  is 
on  the  whole  in  the  mass  of  the  people 
something  of  the  same  self-control,  and 
common  sense,  and  love  of  freedom,  and 
obedience  to  law,  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  rec¬ 
ognise  in  our  descendants.  And  these 
points  of  contact  between  the  mother 
Country  and  the  daughter  States  not 
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only  are  themselves  encouraging,  but 
they  derive  additional  force  from  the 
guarantee  which  they  give  that  the  union 
between  the  two,  though  severed  by  the 
revolution  of  the  last  century,  is  in  the 
essential  elements  of  character  and  social 
sympathy  yet  unbroken. 

We  no  doubt  may  have  much  to  learn 
from  America ;  but  if  this  closeness  of 
sympathy  and  homogeneousness  of  race 
is  still  maintained,  they  will  always  have 
something  to  learn  from  us,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  not  unwilling  to  receive  it.  It 
is  a  solemn  responsibility  which  this  rec¬ 
ollection  of  American  history  impresses 
upon  us,  that  as  we  were  their  fathers,  so 
in  large  measure  we  are  responsible  for 
them — our  children;  responsible  because 
they  sprang  from  us,  but  yet  more  re¬ 
sponsible  because  our  good  or  evil  actions 
still  produce  a  direct  impression  on  their 
susceptible  minds.  Commercial  dis¬ 
honesty,  blind  political  partisanship, 
demagogic  stratagems,  frivolous  luxury 
in  English  society,  are  strong  incentives 
to  any  like  vices  which  appear  in  the 
kindred  stock  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  attempt  on  our  parts  to  maintain 
refinement  of  manners,  truthful  dealing, 
a  policy  that  does  not  tend  to  |X)pular 
fashion  or  faction,  simplicity  and  self- 
control  in  social  life,  act  and  have  acted 
with  immense  force  in  promoting  the  like 
virtues  beyond  the  Atlantic.  “  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,”  says 
Burke,  “  which,  infused  through  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  English  settlements, 
pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  every 
art  even  down  to  the  minutest.”  Our 
insmen  beyond  the  sea  may  be  flattered 
for  the  moment  by  being  told  that  they 
are  a  nation  stronger  and  greater  than 
we.  But  they  have  too  much  sense  and 
knowledge  of  our  joint  history  not  to  be 
proud  of  their  English  parentage  and 
their  ancient  home. 

3.  Thirdly,  with  them  as  with  us,  in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  un¬ 
educated  or  half-educated  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  there  is  the  chance  that  the 
voice  of  the  reasonable  few  may  more 
and  more  make  itself  heard.  It  is  in 
literature  (and  for  this  reason  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  Institute  to  the  fact)  that 
this  voice  is  chiefly  to  be  heard  and  felt. 
The  literature  of  America  is  still  young  ; 
but  that  small  but  select  band  who  are 
its  leaders  have  exercised,  and  doubtless 


still  will  exercise,  a_ controlling  effect  by 
their  increasing  identification  with  the 
better  elements  of  the  nation. 

It  was  Washington  Irving  who  first  knit 
together  those  bonds  of  family  and  do¬ 
mestic  sympathy  between  England  and 
America  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
After  the  violent  disruption  which  tore 
us  asunder,  he  had  the  grace  and  the 
courage  to  diffuse  his  own  kindly  and 
genial  feeling  from  his  sunny  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  through  the 
lurid  atmosphere  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  successive  wars  of  1775  and 
1812.  Westminster  Abbey,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  Abbotsford  were  transfig¬ 
ured  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  by  his 
charming  Sketch  Book^  and  from  that 
time  has  set-in  the  pilgrimage  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  our  English  shrines  which  has 
never  ceased,  and  which  cannot  but  ren¬ 
der  any  future  dislocation  of  the  two 
countries  more  difficult. 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  have 
done  jierhaps  even  a  greater  service  by 
touching  with  the  sweetness  and  the  light 
of  their  poetry  scenes  before  but  little 
known  in  the  natural  objects  and  the 
historic  splendor  of  their  own  country. 

Bryant,  to  use  the  words  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  American  ecclesiastic,  first  en¬ 
tered  the  heart  of  America  through  the 
Gate  Beautiful.  When  we  see  the  Green 
River,  and  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  hills 
of  Berkshire,  we  feel  that  he  did  for 
them  something  of  what  Wordsworth 
effected  for  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Westmoreland.  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
achieved  their  fame,  not  only  by  those 
I>oems  which  appeal  to  the  general  in¬ 
stincts  of  mankind,  and  are  entwined  with 
the  sacred  recollections  of  Europe,  but 
they  also  attach  themselves  directly  to 
the  legends  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Continent,  and  to  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  great  conflicts  both  of 
America  with  England,  and  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  States. 

The  romances  of  Hawthorn,  which 
connect  themselves  with  Italian  life,  may 
to  us  for  the  moment  have  the  most  in¬ 
terest,  but  those  which  shall  possess  the 
most  enduring  value  are  the  strange 
scenes  of  New  England  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  and  of  Salem.  Such  pathetic 
and  elevated  sentiments,  so  intermingled 
with  national  character,  must  have  a 
share  in  raising  the  nation  above  the 
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“  rustic  murmur”  of  parochial  or  munici¬ 
pal  life  into  ”  the  great  wave  that  echoes 
round  the  world.” 

And  yet  further,  it  is  not  only  in  this 
more  subtle  and  indirect  manner  that  the 
writings  and  the  voices  of  the  few  may 
guide  the  opinions  and  passions  of  the 
many.  It  is  by  those  direct  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  moderation  which  now  and 
then  the  few  have  the  courage  to  utter, 
and  the  many  have  the  good  sense  to 
welcome. 

In  these  latter  days  it  has  been  some¬ 
times  urged  that  the  uneducated  classes 
are  always  right,  and  the  educated  classes 
always  wrong.  But  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  not  least  in  this  great  centre 
of  populous  life,  we  meet  from  time  to 
time  with  instances  which  reveal  to  us  as 
with  a  lightning  flash  the  need  of  higher 
inspirations.  The  most  widely  spread 
and  deeply  rooted  of  popular  illusions  in 
our  time  (that  of  ”  the  Claimant”)  re¬ 
ceived,  if  I  mistake  not,  its  first  mortal 
wound  when  an  eloquent  voice  from 
Birmingham,  beloved  also  in  America, 
had  the  boldness  to  denounce  it  as  a 
groundless  and  miserable  imposture. 
And  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Last  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as  we  may  call  him, 
who  was  forced  to  migrate  for  conscience 
sake  from  England  to  America,  took 
refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  Pennsylvania, 
driven  hence,  not  by  King  or  Bishop,  but 
by  the  illiterate  mob  of  Birmingham — the 
ilustrious  martyr  of  freedom  and  science, 
Joseph  Priestley.  We  now  all  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  mob  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  few  who  would  have  tolerated  Priest¬ 
ley  were  right.  This  ultimate  deference 
to  mature  knowledge  and  generous  senti¬ 
ment  is  as  needful  to  cultivate  in  the 
Institutes  of  our  great  English  towns,  as 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  was  only  this  year  that  the  venerable 
sage  who  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
literature  ventured  in  a  lecture  on  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  the  Republic  to  point  out  one  by 
one  the  salient  faults  of  his  countrymen, 
to  express  his  certainty  that  their  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  yet  incomplete,  that  it  has  not  yet 
ended  or  given  signs  of  ending  in  a  hero. 
It  is  this  modesty,  this  sense  of  incom¬ 
pleteness  that  entitles  him  to  close  with 
the  expression  of  calm  trust  in  their  fu¬ 
ture.  “  Our  helm,”  he  says,  “  is  given 
up  to  a  better  hand  than  our  own.  Our 


little  wherry  is  taken  in  tow.  by  the  ship 
of  the  Great  Admiral,  which  knows  its 
way,  and  has  the  force  to  draw  men,  and 
states,  and  planets  to  their  goal.  Such 
and  so  potent  is  this  high  method  by 
which  the  Divine  Providence  veils  the 
chiefest  benefits  under  the  mask  of 
calamities,  that  we  shall  not  by  any  per¬ 
verse  ingenuity  prevent  the  blessing.  ’  ’ 

In  like  manner  it  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  that  banquet  at  Sa¬ 
lem  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  this  address,  to  hear  the  impassioned 
recitation  of  a  vigorous  ode  by  a  gifted 
sculptor  and  poet,  a  native  of  that  Amer¬ 
ican  village,  but  well-known  in  this 
country  and  in  Eifrope,  who  spoke  to  his 
countrymen  words  of  terrible  remon¬ 
strance,  which  were  received,  not  with 
reprobation  or  aversion,  but  with  sig¬ 
nificant  and  universal  applause.  He 
evidently  had  in  his  mind  that  abstraction 
of  the  higher  order  of  characters  from 
public  affairs,  which,  though  happily 
not  yet  seen  amongst  ourselves,  is  said 
to  prevail  at  least  in  the  Northern  States 
of  America.  He  blamed 

“  The  careless  trust,  that  happy  luck 
Will  save  us,  come  what  may. 

The  apathy  with  which  we  see 
Our  country’s  dearest  interest  struck. 

Dreaming  that  things  will  right  them¬ 
selves. 

That  brings  dismay.” 

He  rebuked  those  who 

”  Apart  in  selfish  silence  sund. 

Hating  the  danger  and  the  wrong. 

And  yet  too  busy  to  uplift  their  hand 
And  do  the  duties  that  belong 
To  those  who  would  be  free.” 

He  called  on  the 

”  Noble  men  and  true. 

High,  low,  young,  old,  wherever  you  may 
be. 

Awake  !  arise  !  cast  off  this  lethargy  ! 

Your  ancient  faith  renew. 

And  set  your  hands  to  do  the  task 
That  freemen  have  to  do.” 

Words  like  these,  so  uttered  and  so 
received,  cannot  but  beget  a  confidence 
that  the  country  for  which  they  were 
written,  and  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
has  within  it  the  instruments  of  regener¬ 
ation,  and  the  germs  of  future  greatness. 
And  as  they  give  a  forcible,  perhaps  too 
forcible,  representation  of  the  dangers 
and  the  hopes  which  lie  wrapt  up  in  the 
history  of  America,  so  also — conscious 
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of  that  affinity  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  which  unites  the  two  countries 
together — I  have  ventured  to  quote  them 
here  in  the  conviction  that,  by  analogy, 
they  are  applicable  also  to  England.  Not 
only  they  in  their  youth  and  freshness, 
but  we  in  our  green  old  age,  need  to  be 
reminded  that  we  also,  in  spite  of  our 
long  ancestral  traditions,  and  “  the  an¬ 
cient  inbred  integrity”  of  the  English 
nation,  have  kindred  dangers  threatening 
us  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 
Our  safety,  like  theirs,  lies  in  listening  to 
the  voice  of  those  few  noble  souls  ^and 
high  intelligences  who  rise  above  the 
passions  of  party  and  the  sordid  interests 
of  the  moment,  who  have  the  wisdom 
not  merely  to  denounce  but  to  discrim¬ 
inate,  and  the  desire  not  merely  to 
preserve  or  to  destroy,  but  to  improve 
and  bring  to  perfection  the  inheritance 
committed  to  our  trust. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  common  sentiment  which 
animates  a  nation  in  the  presence  of 
deeper  and  higher  characters,  I  am  sure 
that  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  your 
feelings,  nor,  I  may  add,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  great  Republic  which  [we  have 
been  considering,  if  I  did  not  allude  to  the 
mingled  grief  and  respect  which  will  ever 
pervade  all  true  English  hearts,  whether 
British  or  American,  when  they  hear  of 
the  stroke  of  sorrow  with  which  the  Royal 
Family  of  this  country  has  been  visited 
on  a  day  already  signalised  as  the  most 
mournful  in  the  annals  of  their  house. 


COUNT 

Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  delight¬ 
ful  novel  of  *  The  Abbot’  will  recollect 
how  Mary  Stuart,  imprisoned  in  the 
island  of  Loch  Leven,  found  her  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  knowledge  that  a  band  of 
trusty  friends  were  plotting  her  deliver¬ 
ance  ;  how  lights  were  seen  flitting  on  the 
mainland,  signalling  that  the  flery  Seyton 
and  the  devoted  l)ouglas  were  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishing  their  design.  As 
with  Mary  Stuart,  so  with  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette.  The  unfortunate  Queen  of  France, 
surrounded  by  gaolers  in  comparison 
with  whom  the  savage  Scotch  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  were  miracles  of  kindness 
and  mercy,  yet  knew  this,  that  there  was 


She  who  has  gone  from  us  became  first 
known  to  the  public  through  her  noble 
conduct  by  her  father’s  death-bed,  and 
she  has  now  fallen  a  sacrifice,  as  every 
wife  and  mother  assuredly  will  feel,  to 
the  devoted  [care  with  which  she  nursed 
her  husband  and  her  children.  But  she 
also  belonged  to  that  higher  order  of 
intelligence  and  goodness  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  She  cared  for  all 
that  could  elevate  her  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  if  her  exalted  rank  gave  her  larger 
means  of  making  her  beneficent  influence 
felt,  it  will  not  be  grudged  her  in  any 
home  or  any  institution.  Her  life  will 
not  have  been  spent  in  vain  if  it  has 
shown  what  an  Englishwoman  can  do  in 
the  noble  discharge  of  the  duties  of  her 
station.  Her  death  will  not  have  been 
in  vain  if  it  has  caused  many  hearts  to 
beat  in  closer  sympathy  with  the  solitude 
of  a  desolate  home,  and  with  the  sorrows 
of  the  family  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  throughout  the  world  claims  as  its 
own  peculiar  property.  In  that  banquet 
at  Salem,  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  there  ’was  one  moment,  and  one 
only,  when  the  whole  assembly  rose  to 
their  feet  in  respectful  reverence.  It 
was  when,  after  proposing  “Our  old 
Homes,”  there  was  sung  the  English 
National  Hymn,  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 
That  same  sentiment  will  inspire  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  hearts  to  respond  in  a 
deeper  and  more  solemn  sense  to  the 
prayer  in  which  we  all  join — “  God  save 
and  bless  the  Queen.” — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 


FERSEN. 

one  friend  whose  only  thought  in  life  was 
to  free  her  from  the  toils  with  which  she 
was  encompassed,  a  man  of  unbounded 
daring,  and  possessed  of  that  much  rarer 
quality,  infinite  discretion,  without  the 
least  thought  of  self,  except  to  keep  him¬ 
self  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
dishonor.  Everybody  who  peruses  his 
Memoirs*  must  agree  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  was  not  dead  that  produced  a 
hero,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.,  like  the 
gallant  Fersen. 


*  Published  at  Paris  from  papers  ia  posses 
sionof  Count  Fersen’s  nephew,  Baron  Klinck 
owstrOm. 
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The  Count  Jean  Axel  de  Fersen,  of 
an  illustrious  Swedish  family,  was  bom 
on  the  4th  of  September  1755.  His 
father,  Field-Marshal  de  Fersen,  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  during  the  reign  of 
Gustavus.  The  young  Count,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  was  sent  with  a  tutor  on  a.' 
continental  tour  of  long  duration.  He 
visited  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
Voltaire. 

It  was  not  till  his  nineteenth  year  that 
he  first  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  He  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Dauphiness,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Marie  Antoinette  became  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  handsome  young  Swede. 
Court  B'ersen  mentions  in  his  journal 
that  he  was  present  at  the  ball  of  "  Ma¬ 
dame  La  Dauphine,”  which  commenced 
at  the  sensible  hour  of  five,  and  finished 
at  half  past  nine.  And  the  Count  relates 
how  at  a  masked  ball  at  the  Opera  House 
the  Dauphiness  engaged  him  a  long  time 
in  conversation  without  his  at  first  recog¬ 
nising  her.  On  Count  B'ersen  leaving 
Paris  for  London,  the  Swedish  ambassa¬ 
dor  thus  writes  to  the  King  of  Sweden  : 

"  The  young  Count  Fersen  is  about  to  leave 
Paris  for  London.  He  is  (of  all  the  Swedes 
who  have  been  here  in  nny  time)  the  one  who 
has  been  the  best  received  in  the  great  world. 
The  royal  family  have  shown  him  much  atten¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  possibly  have  conducted 
himself  with  more  discretion  and  good  sense 
than  ho  has  shown.  With  his  handsome  person 
and  his  talent  (I’esprit),  he  could  not  fail  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ill  socie’y,  and  that  he  has  done  so  com¬ 
pletely  your  'Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  hear. 
That  which  above  all  makes  M.  de  Fersen 
worthy  of  the  distinction  shown  him  is  the 
nobility  and  elevation  of  his  character.” 

The  Count  on  his  arrival  in  England 
was  presented  at  Court,  visited  Ranelagh 
and  other  sights  of  London.  His  account 
of  Almack’s  is  as  follows: 

"  Thursday,  19th  May  1774. — I  have  been 
presented  to  the  Queen,  who  is  very  gracious 
and  amiable,  but  not  at  all  pretty.  In  the 

evening  I  was  taken  by  Comte - to  ‘  Al- 

mack's,’  a  subscription  ball  which  is  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  The  room  in  which  they  dance 
is  well  arranged  and  brilliantly  lighted.  The 
ball  is  supposed  to  begin  at  ten  o’clock,  but 
the  men  remain  at  their  clubs  until  half  past 
eleven.  During  this  time  the  women  are  kept 
waiting,  seated  on  sofas  on  either  side  of  the 
great  gallery  in  great  formality  ;  one  would 
fancy  oneself  in  a  church,  they  look  so  serious 
and  quiet,  not  even  talking  amongst  themselves. 
The  supper,  which  is  at  twelve  o’clock,  is  very 
well  served,  and  somewhat  less  dull  than  the 


rest  of  the  entertainment.  I  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  Lady  Carpenter,*  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  girls  in  London  ;  she  was  very  agreeable, 
and  conversed  a  great  deal.  I  had  occasion  to 
meet  her  again  some  days  later,  when,  to  some 
civil  remark  I  addressed  her  with,  she  did  not 
even  reply.  It  surprises  one  to  see  young  girls 
talking  unreservedly  with  men,  and  going  about 
by  themselves  ;  I  am  reminded  of  Lausanne 
in  this,  where  also  they  enjoy  complete  lib¬ 
erty.” 

The  Count  returned  to  Sweden  in  the 
beginning  of  1775.  He  had  already  en¬ 
tered  the  French  service  in  the  regiment 
Royal  Barrie  re.  In  Sweden  he  became 
an  officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  soon 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  remained  in  Sweden  some  time, 
joining  in  the  pursuits  and  amusements 
of  the  young  nobility  at  the  gay  court  of 
Gustavus  III.  In  1778  he  proceeded 
on  another  voyage,  and  passed  three 
months  in  London,  from  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  arriving  there  in  the 
dead  season.  Afterwards  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  the  camp  of  the  Count  de  Broglie 
in  Normandy,  and  inspected  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  La  Trappe,  of  which  he  gives 
some  interesting  details. 

In  the  winter  he  again  appeared  at  the 
French  Court.  He  writes  to  his  father  : 

”  Last  Tuesday  I  went  to  Versailles  to  be 
presented  to  the  royal  family.  The  Queen, 
who  is  charming,  exclaimed.  ‘  Ah  !  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  !  ’  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  did 
not  say  a  word.” 

The  Count  writes  again  : 

“  The  Queen,  who  is  the  handsomest  and 
the  most  amiable  princess,  has  often  had  the 
kindness  to  inquire  after  me.  She  asked  Creutz 
why  I  did  not  come  to  her  ‘  jeu  ’  f  on  Sundays, 
and  on  hearing  that  I  had  ^en  one  day  when 
it  did  not  take  place,  she  made  a  kind  of 
apology. 

"  The  Queen  treats  me  always  with  great 
courtesy.  I  often  go  to  pay  my  respects  (au 
jeu),  and  on  every  occasion  she  addresses  me 
with  some  words  of  kindness.  As.  they  had 
spoken  to  her  about  my  Swedish  uniform,  she 
expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  me  in  it,  and  I 
am  to  go  full  dressed,  not  to  Court,  but  to  see 
the  Queen.  She  is  the  most  amiable  princess 
that  I  know.” 

In  society  as  well  as  at  Court,  Count 
Fersen’s  success  was  complete.  In  M. 
Geffroy’s  ‘Gustave  III.  et  la  Cour  de 
*B' ranee’  there  are  many  anecdotes  re- 


*  Probably  Lady  Almeria  Carpenter,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

+  The  games  played  at  the  "  jeu  de  la 
Reine”  were  quinze,  billiards,  and  trictrac. 
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specting  it.  But  of  course  triumph  be¬ 
gets  envy,  and  the  favorites  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  relations  with  her  were 
quite  as  innocent  as  those  of  Count  Fer- 
sen,  began  spreading  malicious  reports 
about  their  new  rival. 

M.  Geffroy  in  his  work  thus  describes 
the  state  of  affairs  : 

“  On  Fersen’s  return  to  France,  his  favor  at 
Court  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
much  remarked.  It  was  in  the  year  1779, 
we  know  that  the  wicked  suspicions  raised 
against  Marie  Antoinette  had  not  waited  for 
the  fatal  affair  of  the  necklace  before  attacking 
her  as  Sovereign  and  Woman.  Fersen  was 
received  in  the  Queen’s  intimate  circle  ;  the 
admission  extended  to  Stedingk  *  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  blind,  to  conceal  the  much-de¬ 
sired  presence  of  his  friend.  They  brought 
up  against  the  Queen  the  small  parties  given 
by  Mesdames  de  L^imballe  and  de  Polignac,  in 
their  apartments,  to  which  Fersen  was  admit¬ 
ted  ;  they  spoke  of  meetings  and  prolonged 
interviews  at  the  masked  balls  (bals  de  I’opera), 
of  looks  interchanged  when  other  intercourse 
was  wanting  at  the  ‘  soirees  intimes  ’  at  Tri¬ 
anon.  They  declared  that  the  Queen  had  been 
seen  to  look  expressively  at  Fersen,  whilst  sing¬ 
ing  the  impassioned  lines  from  the  opera  of 
‘  Didou.’ 

‘  Ah  !  que  je  fus  bien  inspir6e 
Quand  je  vous  re^us  dans  ma  cour  ’ 

— to  seek  his  eyes  and  ill  conceal  her  feelings 
towards  him.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  than 
to  add  publicly  the  name  of  the  young  Count  to 
those  with  which  Calumny  hoped  henceforth  to 
arm  herself  against  Marie  Antoinette.” 

Again,  in  a  secret  despatch  addressed 
to  Gustavus  III.  by  the  Count  de  Creutz,f 
we  find  an  account  of  Fersen’s  attitude 
in  the  situation  that  was  made  so  difficult 
for  him. 

“  loth  April  1779. — I  must  confide  to  your 
Majesty  that  the  young  Count  Fersen  has 
been  so  well  received  by  the  Queen,  as  to  give 
umbrage  to  many  persons  ;  I  must  own  to 
thinking  that  she  has  a  great  preference  for  him  ; 
I  have  seen  indications  of  it  too  strong  to  be 
doubted.  The  modesty  and  reserve  of  young 
Fersen’s  conduct  have  been  admirable,  and 
above  all,  the  step  he  has  taken  in  going  to 
America  is  to  be  commended  ;  in  absenting 
himself  he  escapes  all  danger,  but  it  evidently 
required  a  power  of  self-command,  beyond  his 
years,  to  overcome  such  an  attraction.  The 
Queen  has  followed  him  with  her  eyes  (full  of 
tears)  during  the  last  days  preceding  his  going 
away.  I  implore  your  Majesty  to  keep  this 
secret  on  her  account,and  on  that  of  ‘  Senateur  ’ 
Fersen.  When  the  news  of  the  Count’s  de¬ 
parture  was  known,  all  the  favorites  were  de- 


*  Count  Fersen’s  friend  and  travelling  com¬ 
panion. 

f  The  Swedish  ambassador. 


lighted.  The  Duchess  of  Fitz-James  said  to 
him,  *  What !  monsieur,  you  abandon  your 
conquest  ?  ’  '  If  I  had  made  one,’  he  replied, 

‘  I  should  not  have  abandoned  it.  I  go  away 
free,  and  unfortunately  without  leaving  any 
regrets.  ’  Y our  Majesty  will  agree  that  this  was 
said  with  a  wisdom  and  prudence  marvellous  in 
one  so  young.  But  the  Queen  is  more  reserved 
and  cautious  than  formerly.  The  King  not 
only  consults  all  her  wishes,  but  takes  part 
in  her  pursuits  and  amusements.” 

Count  Fersen  accompanied  the  French 
army  to  America  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Rochambeau,  and,  owing  to  his 
talents  and  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  he  was  made  the  intermediary 
of  communication  between  Washington 
and  the  French  commander.  His  letters 
from  America  do  not  show  much  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  people  he  assisted  to  free. 
But  then  allies  always  speak  ill  of  one 
another. 

The  Count  writes  : 

"  Money  is  in  all  Uieir  actions  the  first  ob¬ 
ject,  and  their  only  thought  is  how  to  gain  it. 
Every  one  is  for  himself,  no  one  for  the  public 
good.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  even  the 
best  Whigs,  supply  the  English  fleet,  anchored 
in  Gardner’s  Bay,  with  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
because  they  pay  them  well ;  they  fleece  us 
without  compunction  :  everything  is  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  ;  in  all  the  dealings  we  have  had  with 
them  they  have  treated  us  more  like  enemies 
than  friends.  Their  covetousness  is  unequal¬ 
led,  money  is  their  god  ;  virtue,  honor,  all 
that  is  nothing  to  them  in  comparison  with 
this  precious  metal.  Not  but  what  there  are 
some  estimable  people  among  them,  there  are 
many  who  are  noble  and  generous,  but  I  speak 
of  the  nation  in  general, which  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  Dutch  t^n  English.” 

The  Count  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York  Town,  which 
virtually  ended  the  war,  and  returned  to 
France  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  1783.  He  still  remained  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  service,  although  at  the  request  of 
Gustavus  III.  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  Proprietor  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  Royal  Suedois  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  Count  henceforth  passed 
his  time  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1787  he  again  visited  England,  and 
there  is  a  curious  account  of  a  fracas  that 
took  place  between  Lady  Clermont,  the 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  a  London  assembly, 
respecting  Count  Fersen.  The  Prince’s 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  Count  does 
not  tend  to  the  credit  of  the  "  first  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Europe.”  The  insinuations 
against  the  Queen  of  France  concerning 
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her  relations  with  the  high-minded  Swed¬ 
ish  nobleman  we  believe  are  utterly 
groundless.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
trustworthy  evidence  that  the  Queen  ever 
infringed  upon  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  Count  Fersen  was  only  her 
friend  and  servant,  more  devoted  in  the 
dark  winter  of  adversity  than  in  the  sunny 
days  of  regal  grandeur  and  prosperity. 
The  Duke  de  Levis,  in  his  Memoirs, 
describes  him  as  one  ‘  ‘  who  had  more 
judgment  than  wit,  who  was  cautious 
with  men,  reserved  towards  women, 
whose  air  and  figure  were  those  of  a  hero 
of  romance,  but  not  of  a  French  romance, 
for  he  was  not  sufficiently  light  and 
brilliant.” 

In  Wraxall  there  is  the  following 
graphic  account  of  the  scene  we  have 
mentioned. 

“  As  Lady  Clermont  enjoyed  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  place  in  Marie  Antoinette’s  esteem, 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  endeavor  to 
transfuse  into  the  Prince’s  mind  feelings  of 
attachment  and  respect  for  the  French  Queen 
similar  to  those  with  which  she  was  herself 
imbued.  Making  allowance  for  the  difiference 
of  sexes,  there  seemed  to  be  indeed  no  incon¬ 
siderable  degree  of  resemblance  between  their 
dispositions.  Both  were  indiscreet,  unguarded, 
and  ardent  devotees  of  pleasure.  But  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  irritated  at  her  successful 
opposition  to  the  marriage  of*  his  daughter 
with  the  Count  d’Artois’  eldest  son,  had  al¬ 
ready  prepossessed  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  her 
disfavor,  fie  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
her,  on  the  Duke’s  report,  as  a  woman  of  licen¬ 
tious  life,  who  changed  her  lovers  according 
to  her  caprice.  She,  indignant  at  such  imputa¬ 
tions,  which  soon  reached  her,  expressed  her¬ 
self  in  terms  the  most  contemptuous,  respect¬ 
ing  the  heir-apparent,  whom  she  characterised 
as  a  voluptuary  enslaved  by  bis  appetites,  in¬ 
capable  of  any  energetic  or  elevated  senti¬ 
ments.  About  this  time.  Count  Fersen,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  highly  acceptable  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  visited  London  ;  bringing 
letters '  of  introduction  from  the  Duchesse  de 
Poli^ac  to  many  persons  of  distinction  here, 
and  in  particular  for  Lady  Clermont.  Desir¬ 
ous  to  show  him  the  utmost  attention,  and  to 
present  him  in  the  best  company,  soon  after 
his  arrival  she  conducted  him  in  her  own  car¬ 
riage  to  Lady  William  Gordon’s  assembly,  in 
Piccadilly,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
metropolis.  She  had  scarcely  entered  the  room, 
and  made  Count  Fersen  known  to  the  principal 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  announced.  I  shall  recount  the 
sequel  in  Lady  Clermont’s  own  words  to  me, 
only  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  fact. 

”  ‘  His  Royal  Highness  took  no  notice  of 
me  on  his  first  arrival  ;  but,  in  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
terwards,  coming  up  to  me,  "  Pray,  Lady  Cler¬ 
mont,”  said  he,  "is  that  man  whom  I  see 
here  Count  Fersen,  the  Queen’s  favorite”  ? 


“  The  gentleman  to  whom  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  alludes  is  Count  Fersen  ;  but,  so  far  from 
being  a  favorite  of  the  Queen,  he  has  not  yet 
been  presented  at  Court." — “  G — d  d — n  me  !” 
exclaimed  he,  ”  you  don’t  imagine  I  mean  my 
mot/urf" — “  Sir,”  I  replied,  ”  whenever  you 
are  pleased  to  use  the  word  queen  without  any 
addition,  I  shall  always -understand  it  to  mean 
my  queen.  If  you  speak  of  any  other  queen 
I  must  entreat  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
say  the  queen  of  France,  or  of  Spain.”  The 
Prince  made  no  reply,  but,  after  having  walked 
once  or  twice  round  Count  Fersen,  returning 
to  me,  ”  He’s  certainly  a  very  handsome  fel¬ 
low,”  observed  he.  ”  Shall  1  have  the  honor 
sir,”  said  I,  “to  present  him  to  you?”  He 
instantly  turned  on  his  heel,  without  giving 
me  any  answer  :*  and  I  soon  afterwards  quitted 
Lady  William  Gordon’s  house,  bringing  Count 
Fersen  with  me.’  ” 

In  1788  Count  Fersen  returned  'to 
Sweden  and  accompanied  his  sover¬ 
eign  on  his  campaign  against  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  ended  so  unfortunately,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Finnish 
troops.  He  also  was  with  Gustavus  at 
Gothenburg  when  besieged  by  the  Danes. 
The  King  was  only  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  conduct  of  Hugh  Elliot,  then 
minister  at  Copenhagen,  who  crossed  the 
water  and  prevailed  on  the  Danish  com¬ 
mander  to  accept  a  truce.  Count  Fersen 
then  returned  to  France,  and  we  are  now 
approaching  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  career.  He  was  now  appointed  the 
secret  envoy  of  Gustavus,  to  watch  over 
his  interests  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
The  opening  scenes  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  naturally  filled  his  mind  with 
dismay.  Talleyrand  used  to  say  that 
those  who  were  not  in  society  before 
1789  could  not  realize  "la  douceur  de 
vivre.”  Its  utter  destruction  must  have 
been  appalling  to  one  of  its  brightest  or¬ 
naments.  The  Count  was  present  at  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  at  Versailles,  and  accompanied 
the  King  and  Queen  when  they  were 
dragged  in  triumph  to  Paris  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  populace. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  whole 
of  the  journal  of  the  Count  Fersen  from 
r78o  until  June  1791  was  destroyed  by 
the  friend  to  whom  it  was  confided  on 
the  eve  of  the  flight  to  Varennes.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  in  the  ‘  Auckland  Me 
moirs  ’  an  account  of  this  eventful  en¬ 
terprise  which  we  believe  we  can  state  was 

•  The  Prince  afterwards  made  a  most 
graceful  apology  to  Lady  Clermont  for  his  con¬ 
duct  to  her. 
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drawn  up  by  Lord  Auckland  himself, 
when  ambassador  in  Holland,  from  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  Count  Fersen 
and  his  confederate,  Mr.  Quintin  Crau- 
furd,  who  w'as  Lord  Auckland’s  friend 
and  correspondent. 

The  following  i^  the  account  given  in 
the  Auckland  papers : 

“  From  intelligence  communicated  to  the 
Queen,  on  the  7th  of  October  1789,  the  day 
after  the  royal  family  had  been  brought  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  she  thought  some  attempt  on 
her  life  was  still  intended.  That  evening  after 
she  had  retired  to  her  apartment,  she  called 
Madame  de  Tourzel  to  her,  and  said,  ‘  If  you 
should  hear  any  noise  in  my  room  in  the  night, 
do  not  lose  any  time  in  coming  to  see  what  it 
is,  but  carry  the  Dauphin  immediately  to  the 
arms  of  his  father.’  Madame  de  Tourzel, 
bathed  in  tears,  told  this  circumstance,  two 
days  afterwards,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
from  whom  I  learnt  it. 

“  The  Count  de  Fersen  was  the  only  person 
at  Paris  to  whom  the  King  at  this  time  gave  his 
entire  confidence.  He  went  privately  to  the 
palace  by  means  of  one  of  those  passports 
that  were  given  to  some  of  the  household  and 
others  who  were  supposed  to  have  business 
there,  and  had  therefore  liberty  to  enter  at  all 
hours.  He  saw  their  Majesties  in  the  King’s 
closet,  and  by  his  means  their  correspondence 
was  carried  on,  and  the  King's  intentions  com¬ 
municated.” 

For  a  long  time  the  King  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  escape  from  Paris,  and  Count 
Fersen  arranged  with  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  skill  all  the  details  of  this  enterprise. 
He  had  two  friends  in  whom  he  trusted 
implicitly :  Mr.  Quintin  Craufurd,  an 
English  gentleman  w’ell  known  in  Paris¬ 
ian  society,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  Mr.  Craufurd’s  house,  and  was 
afterw’ards  known  as  Mrs.  Craufurd. 
Fersen  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
levity  of  the  French  character,  and  seems 
to  think  that  the  moment  a  Frenchman  is 
in  possession  of  a  secret  he  writes  about 
it  or  confides  it  to  his  mistress.  Three  of 
the  garde-de-corps,  however,  were  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  final  arrangements. 
The  Count  had  procured  a  passport  in 
the  name  of  a  “  Baroness  de  Korff,”  and 
had  ordered  a  travelling  coach  in  her 
name.  Madame  de  Tourzel*  was  to 
personate  Madame  de  Korff  travelling 
with  her  family  to  Frankfort.  Count 
Fersen  assumed  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  safe  conduct  of  the  royal  party  as 
far  as  Chalons.  After  that  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille,  who  commanded  the  troops 

*  Governess  of  the  children  of  France. 


on  the  eastern  frontier,  was  charged  to 
protect  the  travellers  by  escorts  of  cav¬ 
alry. 

The  night  of  the  20th  of  June  was  fin¬ 
ally  selected  for  the  attempt  at  escape, 
and  the  travelling  carriage  was  placed  at 
Mr.  Quintin  Craufurd’s  house,  and  a 
little  before  midnight  Fersen’s  coachman, 
a  Swede,  who  did  not  talk  French,  and 
one  of  the  garde-de-corps,  mounted  as 
postilions,  took  the  coach  with  its  four 
Norman  horses,  and  a  saddle  horse,  and 
halted  on  the  road  near  the  Barri^re  St. 
Martin,  with  orders,  in  case  of  seeing  any 
one,  to  move  forwards  and  return  again 
to  their  station.  Count  Fersen  went  to 
^ee  the  King  on  the  evening  cf  the  20th, 
and  the  King  determined  to  depart,  al¬ 
though  he  thought  some  suspicions  were 
entertained.  Count  Fersen  departed, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  arrived  with  a 
job  coach  and  horses  which  he  had 
purchased. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  es¬ 
cape  as  related  by  Lord  Auckland  : 

"  The  Dauphin  was  put  to  bed  at  the  usual 
hour,  but  about  half  past  eleven  o’clock  *  Ma 
dame  de  Tourzel  woke  him  and  dressed  him  in 
girl’s  clothes.  About  the  same  time  Fersen, 
dressed  and  acting  as  a  coachman,  came  with 
the  other  coach  to  the  court  at  the  Tuileries  call¬ 
ed  La  Cour  des  Princes,  as  if  to  wait  for  some 
one  who  was  in  the  palace.  He  stopped  at  the 
apartment  of  the  Due  de  Villiquier,  that  had  a 
communication  with  the  one  above  it.  Soon 
after  he  arrived,  Madame  de  Tourzel  came  out 
with  the  two  children.  Fersen  put  them  into 
the  carriage.  Neither  of  the  children  spoke  a 
word,  but  he  observed  that  Madame  Royale 
was  bathed  in  tears.  She  had  all  along  shown 
great  sensibility,  and  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
understanding  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
from  her  years.  Fersen  drove  at  a  common 
pace  to  the  Petit  Carroussel,  and  stopped  near 
the  house  that  was  formerly  inhabit^  by  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Valllire.  Neither  that  house 
nor  the  houses  near  it  have  a  court  to  admit 
carriages',  and  it  is  common  to  i^e  them  waiting 
in  the  street  there.  Madame  Elisabeth  came, 
attended  by  one  of  her  gentlemen,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  put  her  in  the  coach,  left  her.  The 
King  came  next ;  he  had  a  round  brown  wig 
over  his  hair,  a  greatcoat  on,  and  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  He  was  followed  at  some  distance  by 
one  of  the  garde-de-corps.  They  waited  for  the 
Queen  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  King 
began  to  be  apprehensive,  and  wanted  to  go 
back  to  look  for  her,  but  Fersen  dissuaded  him. 
While  they  waited  for  the  Queen,  Lafayette 
passed  twice  in  his  carriage,  followed  by  two 
dragoons,  once  in  going  to  the  Rue  de  Honore, 

*  Madame  Royale  gives  the  time  as  half 
past  ten,  and  we  think  this  was  the  real  time. 
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and  again  in  returning  from  it.  On  seeing 
him  the  King  showed  some  emotion,  but  not  of 
fear,  and  said,  loud  enough  for  Fersen  to  hear 
him,  ‘  Le  sc£I6rat !  ’ 

“  The  Queen  at  last  arrived,  followed  by  the 
other  garde-de-corps.  She  had  been  detained 
by  unexpectedly  finding  a  sentinel  at  the  top 
of  the  stair  she  was  to  descend  by.  He  was 
walking  negligently  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  singing.  The  Queen  at  last  observed 
that  as  he  went  forward  from  the  stair,  the 
pier  of  an  arch  must  prevent  him  from  seeing 
her.  She  took  that  opportunity  quickly  to 
descend  without  noise,  and  made  signs  to  the 
garde-de  corps  to  do  the  same.  As  soon  as  the 
Queen  was  in  the  carriage,  the  two  garde  de¬ 
corps  got  up  behind  it,  and  Fersen  drove  away." 

Mr.  Croker,  in  his  ‘  Essays  on  the 
French  Revolution,’ originally  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Ra'iew,  observes  ‘  ‘  that 
the  journey  to  Varennes  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  historical  truth.  There  have  been 
published  twelve  narratives  by  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of,  and  partakers  in,  these  trans¬ 
actions,  and  all  these  narratives  contradict 
each  other  on  trivial,' and  some  on  more 
essential,  points,  but  alw’ays  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  inexplicable  manner.”  In  the 
account  by  Madame  Royale,  it  is  p>osi- 
tively  stated  that  the  Queen  conducted 
the  children  to  the  carriage.  This  asser¬ 
tion  very  much  exercised  the  mind  of  Mr 
Croker,  and  it  now  appears  it  was  incor¬ 
rect,  for  the  journal  of  Count  Fersen  of 
the  20th  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
order  in  which  the  royal  family  escaped 
as  Lord  Auckland. 

In  one  of  the  accounts  it  is  stated  that 
Count  Fersen  did  not  know  the  streets  of 
Paris,  which  seems  very  unlikely  ;  but  it 
appears  that  such  was  the  Count’s  cau¬ 
tion  that  he  first  drove  to  Mr.  Craufurd’s 
house,  to  see  if  the  travelling-carriage 
had  started,  and  then  drove  rapidly  to 
the  Barri^re  St.  Martin.  In  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Madame  Royale,  it  is  averred 
that  Count  Fersen  took  leave  of  the  royal 
family  there,  and  this  account  is  adopted 
by  Mr,  Croker  ;  but  it  is  an  error,  for 
both  Count  Fersen  and  Lord  Auckland 
agree  that  it  was  at  or  near  Bondy  that 
the  parting  took  place.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  King  refused  to  allow  Fersen  to 
accompany  the  royal  family  in  their  flight. 
We  think  that  if  he  had  consented,  the 
escape  might  have  been  effected.  All  that 
was  wanted  was  a  cool  head  in  danger, 
and  that  was  lamentably  wanting. 

This  is  from  the  Auckland  MSS.: 


“  When  they  came  to  the  other  coach,  the  one 
that  brought  the  royal  family  from  Paris  was 
driven  to  some  distance  and  overturned  into 
a  ditch.  They  got  into  the  travelling  coach. 
Fersen  rode  brfore  and  ordered  post-horses  at 
Bondy.  It  is  common  for  persons  who  live 
at  Paris  to  come  the  first  stage  with  their  own 
horses.  The  post-horses,  on  showing  the  pass¬ 
port,  were  therefore  given  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation.  Two  of  the  garde-de-corps  mounted 
on  the  seat  of  the  coach,  the  other  went  before 
as  a  courier.  The  coachman  was  sent  on  with 
the  coach-horses  towards  Brussels,  and  Fersen 
accompanied  the  royal  family  about  three  miles 
beyond  Bondy,  when  he  quitted  them  to  go  to 
Mons,  and  from  thence  to  Montm^y.  Though 
he  pressed  the  King  very  much  to  permit  him 
to  go  along  with  him,  he  positively  refused  it, 
saying,  ‘  If  you  should  be  taken  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  save  you  ;  besides,  you  have 
papers  of  importance.  1  therefore  conjure  you  to 
get  out  of  France  as  fast  as  you  can.’  He  join¬ 
ed  his  own  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  him 
near  Bourgette,  and  arrived  at  Mons  at  two  in 
the  morning  of  the  22nd,  without  meeting  with 
any  sort  of  interruption.” 

The  following  account  from  the  journal 
of  Count  Fersen  was  written  in  pencil  on 
scraps  of  pap>er,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  difference  in 
time  it  agrees  substantially  with  Lord 
Auckland’s  paper. 

“20 . (i). 

"  Conversation  with  the  King  on  what  he 
wished  to  do.  Both  told  me  to  proceed  without 
delay.  We  agreed  jupon  the  house,  &c.,  &c., 
so  that  if  they  were  stopped  I  should  go  to  Brus¬ 
sels  and  act  from  there,  &c..  Sec.  At  parting  the 
King  said  to  me,  *  M.  de  Fersen,  whatever 
happens  to  me  I  shall  never  forget  all  that  you 
have  done  for  me.’  The  Queen  wept  bitterly. 
At  6  o’clock  I  left  her  ;  she  went  out  to  walk 
with  the  children.  No  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions.  I  returned  home  to  finish  my  affairs. 
At  7  o’clock  went  to  Sullivan  to  see  if  the  car¬ 
riage  had  been  sent ;  returned  home  again  at 
8  o’clock.  I  wrote  to  the  Queen  to  change, the 
‘  rendezvous  ’  with  the  waiting-woman,  and  to 
instruct  them  to  let  me  know  the  exact  hour  by 
the  garde-de-corps  ;  take  the  letter  nothing  mov¬ 
ing.  At  a  quarter  to  9  o’clock  the  gardes  join 
me  ;  they  give  me  the  letter  for  Mercy.*  I  give 
them  instructions,  return  home,  send  off  my 
horses  and  coachman.  Go  to  fetch  the  carriage. 
Thought  I  had  lost  Mercy’s  letter.  At  quarter 
past  10  o’clock  in  the  Cour  des  Princes.  At 
quarter  past  1 1  the  children  taken  out  without 
difficulty.  Lafayette  passed  twice.  At  a  qtiar- 
ter  to  12  Madame  Elisabeth  came,  then  the 
King,  then  the  Queen.  Start  at  12  o’  clock, 
meet  the  carriage  at  the  Barriire  St.  Martin. 
At  half  past  one  o’clock  reach  Bondy,  take 
post ;  at  three  o’clock  I  leave  them,  taking 
the  by-road  to  Bourgette.”  f 


*  Formerly  Austrian  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles. 

f  A  village  on  the  high-road  to  Mons. 
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On  arriving  at  Mons  the  Count  wrote 
to  his  father  a  letter  acquainting  him  with 
the  triumphant  success  of  his  attempt. 

All  had  gone  well  when  the  directions 
were  ih  the  hands  of  the  brave  and  cau¬ 
tious  Swedish  officer,  but  the  moment  the 
French  commanders  took  the  affair  into 
their  own  hands  at  Chalons,  everything 
was  lost  through  their  levity  and  want 
of  common-sense.  Baron  de  Goguelat, 
an  engineer  officer  who  superintended  the 
details  of  the  expedition  from  Chalons, 
already  had  given  offence  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  St.  Menehould,  and  had  quar¬ 
relled  with  Drouet,  the  postmaster  there, 
through  employing  another  man’s  horses 
which  were  cheaper  to  take  his  own  car¬ 
riage  back.  The  Due  de  Choiseul,  who 
commanded  the  first  detachment  at 
Somme- Velle,  near  ChSlons,  because  the 
travelling  carriage  was  late,  retreated  not 
by  the  main  road,  where  the  royal  family 
could  have  overtaken  him,  but  across  a 
country  he  did  not  know,  and  he  did  not 
arrive  at  Varennes  till  after  the  arrest  of 
the  royal  family,  having  previously  sent  a 
message  to  the  other  commander  that  the 
“  treasure”  *  would  not  arrive  that  even¬ 
ing.  On  the  carriage  arriving  at  St. 
Menehould,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  hussars  there  foolishly  went  to  speak 
to  the  King,  who  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  was  instantly  recognised  by 
Drouet,  who  immediately  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  King  rode  off  to  Varennes 
and  procured  his  arrest.  Everything 
there  was  in  confusion.  The  young 
Count  de  Bouill6  was  in  bed ;  his  hussars 
with  their  horses  unsaddled.  The  Due 
de  Choiseul,  the  Count  de  Damas,  arrived 
with  men  enough  to  rescue  the  prisoners, 
but  nothing  was  done.  The  King  would 
give  no  orders,  and  the  officers  were 
afraid  of  responsibility.  Count  de  Damas 
told  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  the  editor  of  the 
Cornwallis  Correspondence,  “that  he 
asked  leave  of  the  King  to  charge  with 
the  men  the  mob  who  interrupted  him. 
The  Queen  urged  him  to  do  it,  but  Louis 
would  take  no  responsibility,  and  would 
give  no  order  till  it  was  too  late.  M.  de 
Damas  added  he  had  ever  since  regretted 
not  acting  without  orders.”  The  Count 
de  Bouill6  fled  from  Varennes  to  acquaint 
his  father,  who  was  at  the  next  station, 

•  The  pretext  for  presence  of  the  troops  was 
that  they  were  to  escort  treasure  to  the  army. 


Dun,  with  the  misfortune  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  King.  The  Marquis  hastened 
with  the  Royal  Allemand  regiment  to  res¬ 
cue  the  royal  family,  but  he  arrived  too 
late.  They  had  already  left  for  Paris, 
escorted  by  the  National  Guard. 

It  was  at  Arlon,  on  his  journey  to 
Montmedy,  the  fortress  on  the  French 
frontier  where  the  King  intended  to  set 
up  his  standard  if  successful  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  at  escape,  that  Count  Fersen  heard 
the  news  of  the  failure. 

The  Count  writes  in  his  journal : 

Le  23. — Fine  weather,  cold.  Arrived  at 
Arlon  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Found 
Bouille,  learnt  that  the  King  was  taken  ;  the 
detachments  not  done  their  duty.  The  King 
wanting  in  resolution  and  head.*' 

The  Count  now  took  up  his  residence 
at  Brussels,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
friend  Craufurd,  and  henceforth  em¬ 
ployed  his  whole  time  until  the  execution 
of  the  Queen  in  attempting  to  save  her. 
Although  well  knowing  the  fate  that 
would  await  him  if  discovered,  he  wished 
to  return  to  Paris.  His  correspondence 
with  Marie  Antoinette  was  constant. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  her,  written  on 
the  29th  of  June  : 

“  I  exist.  .  .  .  How  anxious  I  have 

been  about  you,  and  how  I  grieve  to  think  of 
all  you  must  have  suffered  from  not  hearing  of 
us  !  Heaven  grant  that  this  letter  may  reach 
you  !  Don’t  write  to  me,  it  would  only  endan¬ 
ger  us,  and  above  all,  don’t  return  here  under 
any  pretext.  It  is  known  that  you  attempted 
our  escape,  and  all  would  be  lost  if  you  were  to 
appear.  We  are  guarded  day  and  night.  No 
matter.  .  .  .  Keep  your  mind  at  ease. 

Nothing  will  happen  to  me.  The  Assembly 
wishes  to  deal  gently  with  us.  Adieu.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  write  more.  .  .  .’’ 

The  Field-Marshal  de  Fersen  was  very 
anxious  that  his  son  should  now  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  a  great  career 
awaited  him,  but  the  Count  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea.  Count  Fersen  writes 
from  Vienna,*  August,  1791  : 

’’  20th  August. — The  confidence  with  which 
the  King  and  Queen  of  France  have  honored 
me  impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  not  abandon¬ 
ing  them  on  this  occasion,  and  of  serving  them 
whenever  in  future  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be 
of  use  to  them.  I  should  deserve  all  censure 
were  I  to  do  otherwise.  I  alone  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  confidence,  and  I  may  still, 
from  the  knowledge  1  have  of  their  position, 
their  sentiments,  and  the  affairs  of  France,  be 

*  The  Count  went  to  Vienna  to  induce  the 
Emperor  Leopold  to  assist  his  sister. 
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of  service  to  them.  I  should  reproach  myself 
eternally  as  having  helped  to  bring  them  into 
their  present  disastrous  position  without  hav¬ 
ing  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  release 
them  from  it.  Such  conduct  would  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  your  son,  and  you,  my  dear  father, 
whatever  it  may  cost  you,  .would  not  you  your¬ 
self  disapprove  of  it  ?  It  would  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  and  hckle,  and  is  far  from  my  way  of 
thinking.  As  I  have  mixed  myself  up  in  the 
cause,  I  will  go  on  to  the  end.  I  shall  then 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  and  if  I 
do  not  succeed — if  this  unhappy  prince  finds 
himself  forsaken,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the 
consolation  of  having  done  my  duty,  and  of 
having  never  betrayed  the  confidence  with 
which  he  has  honor^  me." 

Baron  de  Stael,  then  Swedish  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  who  through  his  wife  was 
suspected  of  intriguing  in  favor  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  seems  to  have  en¬ 
deavored  on  all  occasions  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  his  former  friend.  It  is 
singular  that  Gustavus,  a  fanatical  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  French  royal  family,  should 
have  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his  service. 

Count  Fersen  writes  to  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  : 

"  Staiil  says  dreadful  things  of  me.  He  has 
corrupted  my  coachman  and  taken  him  into 
his  service  ;  which  has  annoyed  me  very  much. 
He  has  prejudiced  many  persons  against  me, 
who  blame  my  conduct,  and  say  that  in  what  I 
have  done  I  have  been  guided  solely  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  that  I  have  lost  you  and  the  King. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  and  others  are  of 
this  opinion  ;  he  is  at  Louvain,  and  has  not 
seen  any  one  here. — They  are  right ;  I  had 
the  ambition  to  serve  you,  and  I  shall  all  my  life 
lament  my  not  having  succeeded  ;  I  wished  to 
repay  in  some  part  the  benefits  which  it  has  been 
so  delightful  to  me  to  receive  from  you,  and  I 
hoped  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  attached 
to  persons  like  yourself  without  interested  mo¬ 
tives.  The  rest  of  my  conduct  should  have 
shown  that  this  was  my  sole  ambition,  and 
that  the  honor  of  having  served  you  was  my 
best  recompense.” 

Count  Fersen  remained  at  Brussels,  and 
numerous  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  royal 
family  were  engaged  in  by  his  advice. 
In  February,  1792,  he  determined,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  danger,  to  proceed  to 
Paris  to  see  again  the  King  and  Queen. 
He  departed  from  Brussels  on  Sunday 
the  1 2th,  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening. 

There  is  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : 

“  Went  to  the  Queen.  Passed  in  my  usual 
way,  afraid  of  the  National  Guards.  Did  not 
sec  the  King. 

“  Le  14.  Tuesday. — Saw  the  King  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  does  not  wish  to  es¬ 


cape,  and  cannot  on  account  of  the  extreme 
watchfulness :  but  in  reality  he  has  scruples, 
having  so  often  promised  to  remain,for  he  is  an 
‘  honest  man.’  ’’ 

Count  Fersen  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Queen  on  the  same  evening,  in 
which  they  talked  about  the  details  of  the 
journey  from  Varennes,  and  the  Queen 
related  what  insults  they  had  received  : 
how  the  Marquis  de  Dampierre,  having 
approached  the  carriage  at  St.  Mene- 
hould,  was  murdered  in  their  sight,  and 
his  head  brought  to  the  carriage  ;  how 
insolently  Petion  behaved,  who  asked  her 
for,  pretending  not  to,  know,  the  name 
of  the  Swede  who  drove  them  from  the 
palace,  to  whom  Marie  Antoinette  an¬ 
swered  ‘  ‘  that  she  was  not  in  the  habi:  of 
knowing  the  names  of  hackney  coach¬ 
men.” 

Count  Fersen  remained  in  Paris  till 
the  2 1  St,  when  with  his  companion  he  left 
for  Brussels,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
23rd.  They  were  arrested  several  times, 
but  got  through  by  informing  the  guards 
that  .they  were  Swedish  couriers.  On 
the  subject  of  the  flight  to  Varennes  we 
give  one  more  extract.  Just  before  the 
execution  of  the  Queen,  Drouet,  com¬ 
missary  of  the  Convention,  was  arrested 
by  the  Austrians  in  attempting  to  escape 
from  Maubeuge.  He  was  brought  to 
Brussels,  and  Count  Fersen  went  to  see 
him. 

“  Sunday,  6th  October. — Drouet  •  arrived  at 
eleven  o’clock.  I  went  with  Colonel  Harvey 
to  see  him  in  the  prison  of  St.  Elizabeth.  He 
is  a  man  of  from  33  to  34  years  of  age,  six  feet 
high,  and  good-looking  enough  if  he  were  not 
so  great  a  scoundrel.  He  had  irons  on  his 
hands  and  feet.  We  asked  him  [if  he  were  the 
postmaster  of  Saint  Mcnehould  who  had  stop¬ 
ped  the  King  at  Varennes  ;  he  said  rtiat  he  had 
been  at  V’arennes,  but  that  it  was  not  he  who 
had  arrested  the  King.  We  asked  him  if  he 
had  left  Maubeuge  from  fear  of  being  taken. 
He  said  No,  but  to  execute  a  commission  with 
which  he  was  charged.  He  kept  his  coat  closed 
to  prevent  the  chain,  which  led  from  his  right 
foot  to  his  left  hand,  being  seen.  The  sight 
of  I  this  infamous  villain  incensed  me,  and 
the  effort  that  I  made  to  refrain  from  speaking 
to  him  (in  consideration  for  the  Abbe  de  Li- 
mon  and  Count  Fitz-James)  affected  me  painful¬ 
ly.  Another  officer  who  was  taken  with  him 
maintained  that  the  Queen  was  in  no  danger, 
that  she  was  very  well  treated,  and  had  every¬ 
thing  she  could  wish.  The  scoundrels,  how 
[  they  lie  ! — An  Englishman  arrived  in  Swiuer- 

*  Drouet  was  the  postmaster  at  St.  Mene- 
c  hould,  not  the  postmaster’s  son,  as  is  generally 
believed.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged. 
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land,  said  he  had  paid  25  louis  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  prison  where  the  Queen  was  ;  he 
carried  in  a  jug  of  water — the  room  is  under¬ 
ground,  and  contains  only  a  poor  bed,  a  table, 
and  one  chair.  He  found  the  Queen  seated 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands — her  head 
was  covered  with  two  handkerchiefs,  and  she 
was  extremely  ill  dressed  ; — she  did  not  even 
look  up  at  him,  and  of  course  it  was  understood 
that  he  should  not  speak  to  her.  What  a  hor¬ 
rible  story  !  I  am  going  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  it.” 

The  Count  never  saw  Marie  Antoinette 
again,  but  he  still  contrived  to  correspond 
with  her  until  her  removal  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  Then  all  hop>e  seemed  over. 

Count  Fersen’s  sufferings  were  extreme 
during  the  period  of  apprehension  before 
the  Queen’s  execution.  He  attempted 
in  vain,  through  Count  Mercy,  to  prevail 
on  the  allies  to  march  on  Paris.  But  the 
Austrians  were  more  intent  on  seizing  the 
French  fortresses,  and  the  English  on 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  than  in  making  a 
desperate  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
royal  family.  These  are  the  last  accounts 
in  Count  Fersen’s  journal  respecting  the 
Queen. 

”  Here  are  some  particulars  about  the  Queen. 
Her  room  was  the  third  door  to  the  right,  on  en¬ 
tering,  opposite  to  that  of  Custine  ;  it  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  looked  into  a  court  which 
was  filled  all  day  with  prisoners,  who  through 
the  window  looked  at  and  insulted  the  Queen. 
Her  room  was  small,  dark,  and  fetid  ;  there 
was  neither  stove  nor  fireplace  ;  in  it  there 
were  three  beds  :  one  for  the  Queen,  another 
for  the  woman  who  served  her,  and  a  third  for 
the  two  gendarmes,  who  never  left  the  room. 
The  Queen's  bed  was,  like  the  others,  made 
of  wood  ;  it  had  a  palliasse,  a  mattress,  and 
one  dirty  torn  blanket,  which  had  long  been 
used  by  other  prisoners ;  the  sheets  were 
coarse,  unbleached  linen  ;  there  were  no  cur¬ 
tains,  only  an  old  screen.  The  Queen  wore 
a  kind  of  black  spencer  (‘  caraco  ’),  her  hair, 
cut  short,  was  quite  grey.  She  had  become 
so  thin  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable,  and  so 
weak  she  could  scarcely  stand.  She  wore  three 
rings  on  her  fingers,  but  not  jewelled  ones. 
The  woman  who  waited  on  her  was  a  kind  of 
fishwife,  of  whom  she  made  great  complaints. 
The  soldiers  told  Michonis  that  she  did  not  eat 
enough  to  keep  her  alive  ;  they  said  that  her 
food  was  very  bad,  and  they  showed  him  a 
stale,  skinny  chicken,  saying,  ‘  This  chicken 
has  been  served  to  M^ame  for  four  days,  and 
she  has  not  eaten  it.’  The  gendarmes  com¬ 
plained  of  jtheir  bed,  though  it  was  just  the 
same  as  the  Queen’s.  The  Queen  always  slept 
dressed,  and  in  black,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  murdered  or  to  be  led  to  torture,  and 
wishing  to  be  prepared  for  either  in  mourning. 
Michonis  wept  as  he  spoke  of  the  weak  state  of 
the  Queen’s  health,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
only  been  able  to  get  the  black  spencer  and 


some  necessary  linen  for  the  Queen  from  the 
Temple,  after  a  deliberation  in  Council.  These 
are  the  sad  details  he  gave  me.” 

Marie  Antoinette  was  executed  on  the 
i6th  of  October,  1793.  It  was  not  till 
four  days  afterwards,  on  the  20th,  that 
the  news  arrived  at  Brussels. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Count 
Fersen’s  journsd  : 

”  Sunday,  October  20th. — Grandmaison  tells 
me  that  Ackerman,  a  banker,  received  a  letter 
from  his  correspondent  in  Paris,  telling  him 
that  the  sentence  against  the  Queen  had  been 
passed  the  evening  before  ;  that  it  was  to  have 
been  carried  into  execution  directly,  but  that 
circumstances  had  retarded  it ;  that  the  people 
(that  is,  the  paid  people)  were  murmuring  that 
it  was  ‘  ce  matin  que  Marie-Antoinette  doit  pa 
rallre  i  la  fenetre  nationale.’  Although  I  have 
been  prepared  for  this,  and  have  in  fact  expect 
ed  it  ever  since  the  removal  from  the  Concier- 
gerie,  yet  the  certainty  has  quite  prostrated  me. 

I  went  to  talk  of  this  misfortune  with  my 
friends  Madame  Fitz-James  and  'the  Baron  dc 
Breteuil  ;  they  wept  with  me,  above  all,  Ma¬ 
dame  Fitz-James.  The  Gazette  of  the  17th 
speaks  of  it.  It  was  on  the  i6th  at  half  past 
eleven  that  this  execrable  crime  was  commit¬ 
ted,  and  Divine  vengeance  has  not  burst  upon 
these  monsters  ! 

"  Monday,  2tst. — 1  can  think  of  nothing  but 
my  loss  ;  it  is  dreadful  to  have  no  actual  de 
tails,  to  think  of  her  alone  in  her  last  moments 
without  consolation,  without  a  creature  to 
speak  to,  to  whom  to  express  her  last  wishes  ; 
it  is  horrible.  Those  hellish  monsters  !  No, 
without  revenge  on  them  my  heart  will  never 
be  satisfied.” 

Gustavus  III,  had  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  an  assassin  at  a  masked  ball.  The 
King  of  France  had  already  been  be¬ 
headed,  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  mob  of  Paris  in  a  manner 
too  horrible  to  relate,  and  now'  the  Queen, 
who  trusted  him  and  him  alone,  had  been 
dragged  in  a  cart  with  her  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  her  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
subjected  to  the  insults  of  a  brutal  popu¬ 
lace.  What  alleviation  could  there  be  to 
a  blow  like  this  ?  Count  Fersen  was  soon 
recalled  to  Sw-eden  by  the  Regent,  and 
henceforth  he  interested  himself  mainly 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  He  was 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  young 
King,  Gustavus  IV.,  and  on  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch’s  expulsion  from  the 
throne.  Count  Fersen,  then  the  chief  of 
the  nobility  and  Grand  Marshal,  still  re¬ 
mained  an  adherent  of  the  House  of 
Vasa.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  disas- 
•trous  end.  Count  Fersen,  whilst  assist¬ 
ing  at  the  funeral  of  Prince  Charles  of 
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Holstein,  who  had  been  selected  to  whom  he  was  about  to  appear,  to  spare 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  was  his  assassins,  and  this  happened  in  1810, 
murdered  in  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel  on  the  tiventieth  of  June,  the  anniversary 
manner  by  the  mob  of  Stockholm.  His  of  his  daring  enterprise. — Temple  Bar. 
last  words  were  an  appeal  to  God,  before 


ON  CERTAIN  PRESENT  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  IMAGINATION.* 


If  I  attach  its  due  meaning  to  the  name 
of  your  institution,  and  if  the  most  im¬ 
portant  periodicals  of  the  time  are  a  fair 
test  of  the  interests  of  the  mind  of  Eng¬ 
land,  I  need  not  apologise  for  addressing 
you  this  evening  on  a  speculative  subject, 
rather  than  on  one  of  those  scientific  or 
literary  topics  which  usually  engage  your 
attention  in  this  hall. 

When  I  first  thought  of  such  things, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  had  gained  a  great  ascendancy 
over  the  intelligence  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  by  his  interpretation  of  the  more 
recent  German  philosophy,  illuminated 
by  his  own  fine  imagination  and  eloquent 
diction.  The  Scotch  philosophers,  who 
hitherto  had  had  almost  a  monopoly  of 
philosophical  education,  were  fast  losing 
their  authority.  A  transcendental  color 
was  imparted  to  literature,  to  poetry,  to 
theology,  and  even  to  present  politics  ; 
Wordsworth  superseded  Byron  ;  Paley 
and  Pearson  became  unsound  and  plau¬ 
sible  advocates  ;  the  artists  of  Dusseldorf 
inaugurated  the  pre-Raphaelite  school, 
and  hurled  contempt  on  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  continental  art  ;  Jacob  Boehme 
was  raised  to  the  level  of  Francis  Bacon, 
and  Emmanuel  Kant  was  disregarded 
as  too  intelligible.  But  a  counter  influ¬ 
ence  soon  set  in,  when  Thomas  Carlyle 
touched  so  deeply,  with  the  hand  rather 
of  the  prophet  than  of  the  professor, 
the  springs  of  the  moral  nature  of  his 
countrymen,  and  metaphysics  fell  into 
disrepute  as  inconsistent  with  a  serious 
apprehension  of  the  veracities  of  life, 
and  a  wise  submission  to  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  existence  :  the  realism 
which,  under  the  methods  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  had  been  regarded  as 
ministering  solely  to  the  animal  portion 
of  man,  and  as  degrading  him  from  all 
higher  responsibilities,  became  under 
this  teaching  a  system  as  completely 
“  “  '  «  ’ 

*  Delivered  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
Society,  December  17th,  1878. 
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spiritual  as  ever  Calvin  had  devised,  and 
as  terribly  judicial  as  ever  Knox  had 
preached. 

The  reaction  from  this  absorption  of 
the  mind  in  a  world  of  absolute  fact  and 
positive  duty,  came  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  idealists  whose 
imagination  rebelled,  or  from  the  gentler 
natures  whose  humanities  were  unsatis¬ 
fied,  but  from  the  apostles  of  utility  and 
the  servants  of  science.  It  is  to  such 
men  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Charles 
Darwin  that  we  mainly  owe  the  present 
satisfactory  condition  of  speculation  in 
this  country,  in  which  subjects  affecting 
the  most  difficult  processes  of  thought, 
and  the  most  solemn  possibilities  of  hu¬ 
man  destiny,  are  not  put  aside  as  intan¬ 
gible  because  abstruse,  or  as  unmention¬ 
able  because  emotional,  and  in  which  a 
spirit  of  toleration  prevails  among  earn¬ 
est  men  which  implies  neither  indiffer¬ 
ence  nor  scorn. 

I  can,  therefore,  speak  to  you  without 
fear  of  offence  or  misapprehension,  with¬ 
out  any  notion  on  your  part  that  I  wish 
to  underrate  any  feeling  or  standard  of 
belief  ;  and  if  I  either  raise  or  lower 
your  present  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
imagination,  do  not  forget  that  in  the 
great  operations  of  the  mental  w’orld 
into  which  every  man  enters  at  his  birth, 
as  surely  as  he  steps  upon  the  earth  he 
is  about  to  inhabit,  there  is  no  question 
of  proportion,  but  that  the  simplest  sen¬ 
suous  perception  is  as  wonderful  as  the 
highest  development  of  genius. 

The  phenomena  to  which  I  am  about 
to  allude  are  compatible  with  every 
theory,  from  that  of  the  purely  physio¬ 
logical  effect  of  the  material  universe  on 
the  human  brain,  to  the  complete  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  objective  and  subjective  im¬ 
agination,  as  the  sole  condition  of  exist¬ 
ence,  expounded  with  much  ability  in 
the  recent  work  of  Professor  Froh- 
schammer  of  Munich,  Die  Phantasie  als 
Grundcrincip  des  Weltprocesses.  I  have 
to  deal  with  the  images  as  I  find  them  re- 
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ceived  by  the  mind  through  the  senses, 
and  retained  by  that  process  of  connec¬ 
tion  which  we  call  Memory.  The  cessa¬ 
tion  of  that  connection  is  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  the  condition  which  w’e  des¬ 
ignate  as  Insanity,  which,  however,  does 
not  exclude  the  retention  of  certain  past 
images  w'hich  may  occupy  the  whole  range 
of  thought,  and  confuse  and  neutralise 
the  others  as  they  arrive.  Now,  as  the 
imagination  is  above  all  thiifgs  a  con¬ 
structive  power,  we  might  expect  to  find, 
as  indeed  we  do  find  by  experience,  that 
insanity  is  rarely  imaginative  ;  that  even 
when  preserving  a  relation  to  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  intelligence  and  for  the  forms  of 
art,  it  seldom  produces  anything  admir¬ 
able  in  itself,  or  beyond  the  effects  of 
singularity  and  oddity  of  construction. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  act 
of  dreaming,  whether  in  ordinary  sleep, 
or  in  the  less  frequent  conditions  of  hal¬ 
lucination  and  somnambulism,  in  its 
natural  form,  or  artificially  produced  by 
mesmerism  or  hypnotism.  An  ingenious 
writer  has  lately  had  great  success  in  lit¬ 
erally  translating  into  language  the  gro¬ 
tesque  contradictions  and  extravagant 
combinations  of  this  mental  state,  and 
Alice  in  Wonderland  has  been  not  only 
the  delight  of  childhood,  which  recog¬ 
nised  in  it  its  own  modes  of  unreason, 
but  the  amusement  of  maturer  minds. 
Such  literary  exercises  as  the  Somnium 
Scipionis  or  the  Vision  of  Mirza  are  not 
dreams  at  all,  but  hallucinations. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  in  sleep 
the  imagination  acts  independently  of 
the  w'ill  and  the  conscience  and  the  rea¬ 
son.  Even  passion  or  desire  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  required  dream  :  in 
the  midst  of  intense  grief  dreams  are  friv¬ 
olous  and  irrelevant,  and  the  dearest 
images  cannot  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 
The  moral  sense  is  non-existent ;  there 
is  animal  fear,  but  no  remorse  ;  there  is 
personal  anxiety,  but  no  responsibility. 
The  confused  multitude  of  images  de¬ 
stroy  the  orderly  succession  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  category  of  time  :  you  know 
the  numerous  instances  where  the  dream¬ 
er  remembers  on  waking  that  he  has 
gone  through  an  almost  interminable 
series  of  events,  and  yet  it  is  proved  by 
circumstances  that  he  has  only  been 
asleep  for  a  few  moments.  The  image  of 
a  word  will  suggest  by  its  sound  a  whole 
series  of  events  in  the  most  ludicrous 


connection.  There  is  a  story  given  by 
M.  Maury  in  his  work  Le  Sommeil  et  les 
Rhes  where  the  word  “kilometre,” 
coming  up  in  the  mind  of  the  sleeper, 
sent  him  walking  an  enormous  distance 
counting  the  milestones  ;  then  changing 
to  “  kilogramme,”  placed  him  in  a  gro¬ 
cer’s  shop,  in  which  he  was  put  in  a 
balance  against  a  number  of  weights  ; 
then  from  a  jumble  of  sound  transported 
him  to  the  island  of  Gilolo,  of  which  he 
did  not  remember  ever  to  have  thought  ; 
then  to  a  garden  full  of  the  flower  Lobe¬ 
lia  ;  then  to  Cuba  with  General  Lopes  ; 
and  lastly  to  a  game  at  Loto.  In  the  same 
w’ay,  when  the  exclusion  of  the  senses 
is  not  complete,  the  lightest  impression 
suggests  some  curious  analogous  image. 
Descartes  mentions  that  the  bite  of  a 
flea  made  him  think  himself  wounded  by 
a  sword.  Dugald  Stewart  mentions  a 
dreamer  with  a  hot  bottle  at  his  feet  fan¬ 
cying  himself  going  up  Mount  Etna, 
and  there  may  be.  some  present  who  will 
remember  an  analogous  effect  of  sounds, 
especially  those  of  music.  So  far  there 
is  meaning  in  the  expression  of  a  noted 
physiologist,  that  sleep  is  a  short  insani¬ 
ty,  and  that  you  should  never  make  any 
decision  or  calculation  for  some  time 
after  you  wake,  for  you  may  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  still  under  the  power  of  some 
dominant  image  w'hich  the  normal  action 
of  the  senses  will  clear  away. 

In  ordinary  somnambulism,  which  is 
now  regarded  as  a  malady  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  centres,  the  presence  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  anterior  images  is  not  only  distinct, 
but,  to  use  a  conventional  expression, 
supematurally  delicate :  the  patient 
passes  over  the  most  dangerous  localities 
with  perfect  certainty,  and  among  obsta¬ 
cles  which,  in  his  waking  state,  he  could 
hardly  avoid  ;  and  yet,  if  the  usual  |K>si- 
tion  of  those  obstacles  is  changed,  he 
runs  against  them  and  wakes.  In  this 
condition  the  image  seems  to  transform 
itself  into  action,  and  the  senses  con¬ 
nected  with  that  image  to  acquire  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  vitality,  while  those  not  con¬ 
nected  with  it  are  suspended.  In  a  case 
cited  by  Dr.  Mesnet,  that  of  a  somnam¬ 
bulist  girl  occupied  in  writing,  if  an 
opaque  object  was  placed  between  her 
and  the  paper,  she  showed  great  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  but  if  the  light  was  so  intercept^ 
that  the  ordinary  vision  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  lines,  she  wrote  on  just  the 
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same.^  But  there  is  a  singular  distinc¬ 
tion  in  this  action  of  the  memory — 
while  dreams  are  at  least  partially  re¬ 
membered,  the  impressions  and  acts  of 
somnambulism  are  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  waking  state,  but  are  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  recalled  in  a  subsequent  return  of 
the  condition.  The  abnormal  life  has  its 
own  associations,  and,  therefore,  its 
own  memory.  The  familiar  apparition  of 
I.ady  Macbeth  seems  justified  by  expe¬ 
rience.  Criminals  have  avowed  in  som¬ 
nambulism  what  they  denied  when  wak¬ 
ing,  and  even  have  gone  through  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  execution.  The  action  of  the 
will  is  undoubted,  but  partial,  as  is  seen 
in  the  common  case  of  somnambulists 
searching  for  something  lost  or  hidden 
with  an  absorbing  persistency.  Now  all 
these  phenomena  appear  in  the  states  of 
artificial  somnambulism  which  are  called 
hypnotism  or  mesmerism,  and  in  which 
the  image  imparted  comes,  not  from  any 
outward  object,  or  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  sleeper,  but  from  the  impulse 
of  sympathy  with  another  mind  and  will. 
I  will  not  here  go  into  the  vexed  question 
of  the  mode  and  nature  of  this  action. 
How  far  it  is  dependent  on  the  readiness 
of  the  recipient  to  be  attracted,  how  far 
it  is  limited  to  diseased  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system,  how  far,  even  though 
real,  it  lends  itself  to  fiction  and  impos¬ 
ture,  I  will  not  now  discuss  ;  there  re¬ 
mains  enough  of  certain  fact  to  illustrate 
the  dominant  character  of  the  images 
superinduced,  and  the  consequent  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  will  even  when  the  reason 
or  the  conscience  resists. 

While  these  morbid  conditions  afford 
the  most  convenient  facts  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject,  the  operations  of 
the  imagination  on  childhood  and  sav¬ 
age  life  bear  to  them  a  great  analogy  and 
retain  most  of  their  characteristics.  In¬ 
stead  of  saying  that  a  baby  takes  notice, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
receives.  And  so  complete  is  the  pos¬ 
session  that  the  poet  Wordsworth  could 
only  explain  it,  as  you  know  in  his  fine 
Ode  on  Immortality,  by  the  notion  of  a 
previous  existence — 

“  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  wc  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.” 

Except  in  connection  with  nutrition  and 
the  affection  towards  certain  persons 
who  impart  it,  the  infant  lives  in  the 


surrounding  universe.  It  draws  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  men  and  animals — the 
very  perception  of  difference  in  number 
is  only  guided  by  resemblance.  M. 
Percy  mentions  the  bewilderment  of  a 
child  of  eight  months  in  making  out 
that  two  grey  cats  of  the  same  size  were 
not  one  and  the  same  creature.  Its 
very  identity  is  at  first  only  a  proper 
name  in  which  the  child  regards  itself 
as  a  third  person  ;  and  the  identity, 
when  it  comes,  not  only  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but,  by  some  strange  anticipation, 
of  future  universal  life.  The  girl  has  in 
her  doll  the  fetish  (to  use  a  word  on 
which  I  shall  immediately  enlarge)  of  her 
distant  unborn  child. 

With  regard  to  primitive  peoples,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  fraction 
of  humanity  that  does  not  manifest  its 
ability  to  receive  some  interpretation  of 
the  universe,  and  does  not  show  a  desire 
to  do  so.  Auguste  Comte  has  said 
with  perfect  truth  that  “  the  human 
mind  in  relation  to  the  outer  world  is 
in  a  habitual  state  of  vague  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  which,  although  normal  and  uni¬ 
versal,  produces  none  the  less  an  effective 
equiv^ent  to  a  permanent  and  general 
hallucination,  in  which,  by  the  dominant 
powers  of  the  imagination  over  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  the  most  absurd  beliefs  can 
absolutely  change  the  direct  observation 
of  almost  all  natural  objects.”  Hence 
that  personification  of  Nature,  which  is 
commonly  called  Fetishism,  and  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Polythe¬ 
ism,  being  in  fact  its  antagonist,  as  was 
admirably  expressed  by  Bossuet,  “  all 
was  God,  except  God  Himself.”  In 
this  infancy  of  the  human  mind  the 
identity  of  man  with  external  nature  is 
complete.  There  is  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  animate  and  non-animate  ; 
mountains  move  and  have  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  ;  stones  have  sexes  ;  the  ocean 
walks  in  its  tides  ;  lakes  gather  their 
fishes  together,  and  vanish  in  the  air  to 
get  away  from  people  who  will  not  culti¬ 
vate  their  borders  ;  wells  are  good  or 
malicious  ;  trees  are  demons  that  can  be 
punished  if  they  do  not  choose  to  grow, 
by  taking  off  their  skins  ;  and  orders  of 
plants,  such  as  rice,  have  each  their  per¬ 
sonal  being,  which  can  be  asked  to  come 
back  if  the  harvest  looks  bad,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  when  it  is  good.  Through 
the  traditions  of  subsequent  Polytheism, 
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we  follow  those  imaginations  that  have 
lived  and  still  live  among  mankind. 
Various  peoples  have  their  venerated 
stones,  and  oriental  monotheism  did  not 
banish  the  especial  sacredness  of  the 
Holy  Hill,  or  the  stone  on  which  Jacob 
slept,  and  which  he  anointed  and  set  up 
in  Bethel,  any  more  than  it  has  abolished 
the  aerolite  which  is  honored  at  Mecca 
by  the  pilgrimages  and  prayers  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men.  Cicero  claims  for  Nep¬ 
tune  as  good  a  right  of  godhead  as  Tel- 
lus  ;  the  beneficent  Nile  still  holds  a 
personal  power  over  the  imagination  of 
the  Egyptian  Fellah  ;  and  the  mystic 
waters  of  Lourdes  perpetuate  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  hangs  around  so  many  holy 
wells,  especially  among  the  Celtic  peo¬ 
ples.  From  the  graceful  images  of  dry¬ 
ads  and  hama-dryads  we  pass  to  the 
Egyptians  satirised  by  Juvenal ;  to  the 
ma^ic  tree  in  the  pampas  of  Patagonia 
which  Mr.  Darwin  saw  covered  with  vo¬ 
tive  offerings  of  food  and  cloth  and 
cigars  ;  to  the  tutelary  family  tree  to 
which  the  Christian  Esthonians  still 
sacrifice  a  black  cock  on  feast  days,  and 
to  the  songs  of  the  girls  in  Little  Russia 
carrying  tribute  to  the  favorites  of  the 
forest,  singing,  “  To  !  To  !  poor  green 
oaks,  no  cakes  for  you  ;  happy  birches, 
for  you  are  the  girls  and  the  cakes  and 
the  flowers” — the  birch  being  evidently 
the  survival  of  some  lost  tradition. 

The  relation  of  primitive  man  to  ani¬ 
mated  nature  is  still  closer.  Seeing 
around  him  other  forms  of  animal  life, 
in  many  cases  supierior  to  himself  in 
strength  and  sagacity,  the  collective  im¬ 
age  of  such  creatures  becomes  an  object 
not  only  of  interest  and  reverence,  but 
by  some  retrospective  process  arouses  a 
conviction  of  pre-existence  and  unity  of 
origin.  Thus,  there  is  scarce  an  animal 
.that  has  not  been  selected — to  use  a 
term  now  familiar  to  physiology — as  an 
.ancestor  of  some  portion  of  the  human 
race,  or  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  individ- 
.uality  of  different  tribes  of  the  same 
people.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  turtle, 
and  the  beaver  are  the  most  honored  pro¬ 
genitors  among  the  Northern  Indians  ; 
in  South  America  the  rattlesnake,  the 
jaguar,  the  eagle,  and  the  toad  ;  among 
the  Kaffirs,  the  lion  and  the  crocodile  ; 
among  the  Esquimaux  and  Kirghizes, 
.the  dog.  Tlae  Malays  call  the  tiger 
grandfather;  and  one  tribe  of  them  alone. 


the  Orang-Benoni,_as  far  as  is  yet  known, 
take  the  ape  for  its  founder.  The  very 
resemblance  to  man  which,  under  scien¬ 
tific  observation,  has  become  a  question 
of  so  much  interest  and  controversy, 
seems  to  have  repelled  the  early  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  rather  contented  itself  with 
combinations  that  now  seem  absolutely 
unnatural. 

Under  the  polytheistic  development, 
the  worship  of  animals  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  these  beliefs.  All  the 
“  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,”  which  in¬ 
cluded  so  much  advance  not  only  in  the 
material  arts  but  in  the  higher  moralities, 
excavated  those  magnificent  cemeteries 
of  innumerable  birds  and  cats  which  we 
see  contiguous  to  the  tombs  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs,  and  the  worship  of  Apis  is  still  a 
living  force  throughout  the  great  empire 
that  shares  the  civilisation  and  interests 
of  England.  The  reverential  affection 
for  horses  lasted  so  long  among  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  that  the  common 
interment  of  the  horse  and  the  warrior 
was  especially  forbidden  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ;  and  there  are  still  popular 
ceremonies  in  Catholic  countries  in 
which  animals  are  brought  into  the  sa¬ 
cred  edifice.  A  Danish  soldier  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  having  lately  killed 
a  wolf,  the  negroes  were  not  appeased 
till  the  animal  was  buried  with  great 
p>omp,  and  when  a  man  was  accidentally 
shot  on  the  occasion,  they  were  satisfied 
that  its  soul  was  avenged.  It  follows 
from  these  perceptions  that  the  peculiar 
instincts  of  animals  which  we  now  study 
with  so  much  curiosity,  especially  stim¬ 
ulate  the  fresh  imagination.  Monkeys 
are  thought  not  to  talk,  only  to  escape 
being  set  to  work  ;  dogs  could  talk 
easily  enough,  but  tliey  are  too  proud  to 
do  so,  having  been  snubbed  by  man. 
The  cat  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  show  by 
his  gravity  that  he  understands  the  Ko¬ 
ran  ;  and  the  horse  is  too  sensible  not 
to  read  it  if  it  falls  in  his  way.  Assur¬ 
edly,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
a  sympathy  between  the  human  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  instincts  of  animals,  in  which 
we  acknowledge  certain  actions  of  the 
external  world  on  the  intelligence,  which 
are  more  inscrutable  and  less  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  association  than 
anything  we  can  observe  in  the  human 
mind. 

From  this  curious  ancestry  of  Nature, 
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a  transition  of  human  progenitors  is  but 
a  continuation  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  more  vivid,  by  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  no  habit  of  historical  tra¬ 
dition.  The  savage  who  is  adoring  his 
forefathers  cannot  trace  them  back  even 
to  a  third  generation  ;  and  even  if  he 
attaches  a  name  to  any  one  of  them,  he 
cannot  fix  on  any  period  of  his  earthly 
being.  Hut  if  thus  indifferent  'to  the 
past,  he  has  a  clear  sense  both  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  With  his  con¬ 
ception  of  death,  as  a  change  from  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  universe,  involving 
no  break  in  existence,  his  relations  to 
those  who  are  gone  is  close  ahd  imme¬ 
diate.  This  conviction  allies  itself  with 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  affections  and 
his^ppetites.  The  cruel  Customs  of  Da¬ 
homey  and  Ashantee  are  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  in  which  the  large  andcapricious 
sacrifice  of  human  life  is  but  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  other  world. 
“  Who  is  this  criminal  ?”  asked  Captain 
Burton,  when,  on  landing  at  Dahomey, 
he  saw  a  man  crucified  on  a  tree.  “  No 
criminal,”  said  they;  “he  is  the  best 
man  we  could  get,  to  pay  you  the  great¬ 
er  compliment.  We  could  not  let  a 
British  Consul  arrive  for  the  first  time  in 
uniform  without  informing  our  fathers 
and  dead  friends  thus  expressing  a 
realisation  of  another  state  of  existence 
more  absolute  than  Dante’s  Comedy, — 
the  “  gates”  between  the  two  worlds  not 
“  ajar,”  but  open.  This  abolition  of 
Death,  contrasted  with  its  intense  actu¬ 
ality  and  aspect  of  sorrow  and  separation 
in  a  higher  civilisation,  illustrates  how 
inevitably,  though  imperceptibly,  rises 
on  mankind  that  sense  of  discrimination 
which  in  its  maturer  forms  we  call  Scep¬ 
ticism,  and  which  divides  the  constant 
and  ordinary  objects  of  sense  from  the 
reflex  action  of  its  images  ;  in  modem 
language,  the  natural  from  the  super¬ 
natural. 

Rapidly  this  transformation  exhibits 
itself  in  polytheism  and  monotheism,  not 
in  necessary  contrast,  but  often  in  co¬ 
existence. 

The  gods  of  all  nations  and  notions 
tend  to  a  common  centre.  A  distribu¬ 
tion  of  attributes  and  powers  takes  place, 
till  out  of  the  maleficence  of  nature  rises 
the  beneficence  of  God.  Reason  repels 
the  contradiction  and  works  for  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Jupiter  controlled  by  the  Fates, 


Ahriman,  the  dark  genius,  “  merged  in 
light  at  last,”  Man  lost  by  Nature  and 
saved  by  Grace,  are  not  formulas,  but 
efforts  at  conclusions.  Out  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  phenomena  supplied  by  the 
imagination  the  human  reason  strives  for 
some  solution  on  which  to  rest,  and  when 
it  fails  it  falls  back  on  the  image  itself, 
finding  in  it  contentment  and  repose. 
Thus  an  ideal  divine  presence  produced 
by  sensible  means  is  a  fact  that  satisfies 
the  thought  and  conscience  of  the  mass 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  combines 
the  natural  .and  supernatural  in  relations 
as  indiscriminate  as  ever  possessed  the 
early  mind  of  man. 

The  modem  study  of  history  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  enumeration  of 
dates,  or  even  the  sequence  of  events. 
It  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  sources 
of  action  and  the  motive  powers  of  the 
actors.  In  it  we  are  continually  con¬ 
fronted  with  circumstances  involving 
serious  consequences  to  humanity,  which 
are  unaccountable  on  the  supposition 
that  men  were  guided  by  their  material 
interests,  or  even  the  impulses  of  mo¬ 
mentary  gratification.  We  find  mlers 
pursuing  for  along  period  an  intelligible 
and  sagacious  policy,  and  suddenly  en¬ 
gaging  in  some  enterprise  that  leads  to 
their  desertion  or  destmction.  We  see 
people  establishing  themselves  in  various 
forms  of  civil  order,  and  in  the  profitable 
use  of  natural  resources,  and  all  at  once 
acting  on  some  new  and  violent  desire, 
of  which  the  end,  if  attained,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it 
entails,  and  which  often  concludes  in 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  small  bodies  of  men, 
banded  together  by  some  ideal  associa¬ 
tion,  attracting  others  to  themselves  till 
they  form  a  power  which  spreads  its 
sovereign  will  over  immense  spaces  of 
the  globe,  or  else  remaining  self-con¬ 
tained  within  a  narrow  local  range,  ex¬ 
ercising  an  influence  almost  infinite  in 
duration  over  the  intellectual  destinies  of 
mankind. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  foundations  of  society,  to  that  in¬ 
stinct  of  association  which,  though  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  account  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  family  into  tribal  or  other 
communities,  could  hardly,  without  some 
positive  action  of  the  imagination,  es¬ 
tablish  an  authority  which  could  enforce 
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the  submission  of  the  individual  to  the 
general  advantage,  and  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinct  political  entity.  Aristotle,  the 
prime  observer,  speaks  of  man  as  a 
“political  animal;”  but  to  make  him 
so,  it  requires  that  the  notion  of  city  or 
country,  of  king  or  republic,  should  have 
been  called  into  existence.  Now  this 
the  primitive  imagination  accomplishes 
without  distinction  of  worth  between 
the  poorest  or  the  wealthiest  nature,  the 
happiest  or  the  most  miserable  surround¬ 
ings,  and  advances  till  that  which  was 
little  more  than  brute  self-defence  be¬ 
comes  exalted  into  the  virtue  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  When  centred  on  an  individual, 
it  is  arbitrary  in  its  choice  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  in  its  application.  The  images  of 
faith  and  confidence  and  love  gather 
strongest  round  the  chief  when  he  rep¬ 
resents  both  himself  and  a  locality,  and 
the  hereditary  principle  is  soon  invented 
as  the  most  convenient  method  of  the 
continuation  and  transmission  of  the  au¬ 
thority.  Among  the  more  imaginative 
peoples,  a  divine  origin  of  rulers  is  the 
ordinary  basis  of  belief,  and  the  language 
connected  with  this  notion  survives  long 
after  the  belief  is  superseded.  In  the 
oriental  monarchies  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
semi-oriental  empire  of  Russia,  that 
“  East  without  sun,”  the  patriotic  imagi¬ 
nation  still  survives  for  all  the  purposes 
of  absolutism,  even  when  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  western  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
history.  And  when,  by  the  transcendent 
energies  of  such  men  as  Luther  and  King 
Henry  VTIL,  the  mighty  image  of  spir¬ 
itual  authority  that  overshadowed  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Central  Europe  and 
England  was  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
the  popular  imagination,  eager  for  sub¬ 
mission,  intensihed  the  authority  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  And  now,  in  our 
day,  in  the  very  centre  of  Europ>ean  cul¬ 
ture  and  p>olitical  thought,  the  p>ersistent 
regard  for  the  legitimacy  of  a  royal  race 
on  one  side,  and  the  legend  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  conqueror  on  the  other,  are  still 
enervating  the  natural  unity,  and  delay¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  permanent  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  reasonable  loyalty  of  a 
limited  monarchy  would  itself  fare  ill 
without  some  imaginative  associations, 
which  the  extension  of  education  and 
political  interest  show  no  tendency  to 
diminish. 


To  deprive  patriotism  of  prejudice,  and 
to  substitute  a  sound  judicial  estimate 
of  the  real  merits  and  advantage  each 
citizen  enjoys,  for  the  collective  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  attaches  to  the  image  of 
Country,  would  probably  result,  not  in 
an  extension  of  sympathy  for  a  common 
humanity,  but  in  a  condition  of  moral 
indifference  that  would  imply  a  national 
decadence  as  well  as  an  indirect  injury 
to  mankind.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
progress  of  society  to  indicate  any  con¬ 
siderable  advance  in  this  direction.  The 
existence  of  individual  minds  of  such  a 
temper  may  affect  the  course  of  specula¬ 
tion,  and  even  of  moral  philosophy,  but 
in  the  face  of  an  aroused  and  angry  im¬ 
agination  they  will  retire  to  the  study 
and  lament  the  limitations  of  the  human 
intelligence. 

Powerful  as  seem  the  operations  of 
this  faculty  in  the  organization  of  soci¬ 
ety,  they  are  weak  in  comparison  with 
its  effect  in  peopling  the  globe  and  dis¬ 
persing  the  human  race.  The  great  mi¬ 
grations  may  have  been  from  the  less 
fertile  soils  and  less  pleasant  climates 
to  more  productive  and  agreeable  re¬ 
gions,  but  these  benefits  could  scarcely 
have  been  tested  before  the  multitudes 
set  forth  to  cross  mountains, .  traverse 
deserts,  and  fight  their  way  against  all 
comers  towards  the  images  of  acquisition 
of  land  and  gratification  of  appetite,  and 
perhaps  of  ultimate  rest.  To  us  who 
live  in  the  fulness  of  time,  these  things 
are  mostly  matters  of  history  ;  but  we 
have  under  our  eyes,  and  within  the 
scope  of  our  own  immediate  political  re¬ 
lations,  a  vast  Empire,  sparsely  peopled, 
with  immense  interests,  demanding  for 
their  development  capital  and  peace, 
with  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  gen¬ 
tle,  frugal,  industrious,  and  religious, 
unable  to  restrain  a  vague  desire  of  in¬ 
crease,  a  greed  of  new  dominion,  to  the 
loss  of  w’ealth  which  it  can  ill  afford  and 
life  it  cannot  replace,  with  no  such  ex¬ 
cuse  of  wild  curiosity  as  drove  Attila  to 
the  walls  of  Rome,  or  of  savage  ferocity 
as  impelled  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan. 
What  would  have  been  the  present  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  of  Russia  if,  during  the 
sixty-sij(  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
her  magnificent  repulse  of  the  French 
invasion,  she  had  husbanded  her  re¬ 
sources  and  limited  her  ambition  to  the 
cultivation  of  her  soil,  the  growth  of  her 
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merce,  and  the  development  of  those 
peculiar  institutions  which  combine  a 
community  of  interests  with  reverence 
for  authority  ? 

By  the  side  of  this,  so  to  say,  waste 
of  the  imagination,  we  may  place  the 
advantageous  part  it  has  played  in  the 
progress  of  modern  colonization.  Stern 
necessity,  such  as  we  experienced  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Irish  famine,  has  had 
its  share  in  the  motives  for  emigration, 
just  as  there  have  been  refugees  from 
political  discord,  and  exile  from  religious 
persecution.  But  these  causes  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  a  continuous  exo¬ 
dus  from  prosperous  and  contented  na¬ 
tions  to  distant  and  unknown  shores. 
The  countries  familiar  with  the  sea, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  have 
naturally  supplied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  adventurers,  but,  with  all  facilities 
of  transit,  if  the  other  realities  of  the 
change  of  life  had  stood  out  clear  before 
them,  by  how  few,  comparatively,  would 
they  have  been  confronted  ?  Even  the 
lesser  trials  of  a  commodious  age,  the 
separation  from  friends  and  associations, 
the  enforced  loneliness,  the  break  in  hab¬ 
its,  the  confusion  of  orders  of  society, 
would  have  disheartened  thousands,  who 
with  the  image  of  a  new  world  which 
they  were  to  help  to  found,  and  other 
Englands  they  were  destined  to  create, 
have  merged  the  disappointments  and 
disillusions  of  individuals  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  success,  and  realised  the  poet's 
dreams. 

Among  the  imaginative  influences 
that  affect,  to  some  extent,  the  well-being 
of  modern  societies,  there  are  none 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  those 
schemes  and  speculations  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  which  are  generally  classed 
under  the  name  of  Socialism.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  benevolently  designed, 
and  even  at  the  worst,  aim  at  an  immense 
ultimate  good,  through  certain  interme¬ 
diate  sacrifices  and  sufferings.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  revolt  of  the  imagination 
against  evils  which  it  refuses  to  regard  as 
inevitable,  and  against  the  slow  processes 
of  improvement  which  it  stigmatizes  as 
base  and  cowardly.  The  literary  shapes 
of  political  and  social  Utopias  are  end¬ 
less,  from  Plato’s  Republic  to  Karl 
Marx’s  "  Capital,”  and  they  are  no  more 


assassination  than  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  Spanish  Auto-da-F^.  The 
horrible  follies  and  destructive  stupidities 
of  the  Commune  at  Paris  had  far  more  to 
do  with  the  physical  effects  of  the  long 
siege,  which  pathologists  have  specially 
designated  as  “  fievre  obsidionale,  ”  and 
with  the  corruption  of  the  forced  idleness 
it  induced,  than  with  any  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  large  or  small  communities, 
or  even  social  envy,  or  division  of  class¬ 
es.  After  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  amiable  philanthropists  of  the 
time  produced  each  his  panacea  for  the 
evils  and  shortcomings  of  society — some 
of  whom  fairly  tried  their  experiment  in 
distant  countries,  and  failed,  as  they  no 
doubt  believed,  by  the  injustice  of  for¬ 
tune.  Others  were  put  down  by  the 
strong  hand  of  the  law,  others  went  on 
in  chronic  rebellion  against  the  existing 
order  of  things,  under  such  chiefs  as 
Delescluze,  who  was  seen  in  the  last  hour 
of  the  Commune  standing  with  his  arms 
folded  on  a  barricade,  appealing  against 
gods  and  men  till  the  destined  bullet 
felled  him  ;  others,  like  Louis  Blanc,  still 
brooding  over  their  theories  and  hoping 
against  hope,  not  without  the  sympathy 
and  kind  regard  of  their  fellow-men. 
We  here  in  England,  who,  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  given  to  every 
man  not  only  his  Droit  de  Travail,  but 
even  his  right  to  live  without  working, 
can  afford  to  treat  socialistic  views  with 
indulgence,  while  we  absolutely  deny 
their  efficacy  to  reorganize  mankind  on 
better  principles  than  have  developed 
themselves  under  the  process  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty.  We  hold  by  the  great 
standards  of  political  economy,  not  as 
arbitrary  rulers  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
as  the  eternal  laws  of  Nature  to  which 
men  submit,  just  as  we  do  to  the  laws  of 
gravity  that  pervade  the  material  creation. 
At  the  same  time,  and  from  our  very 
practical  exp>erience  and  understanding 
of  these  things,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
dealing  with  these  extravagances  by 
means  of  legal  control  and  personal  sever¬ 
ity.  For  these  notions  live  in  the  images 
that  accumulate  in  the  intelligence  of  lead¬ 
ers  and  masses  of  men — hopes  unreason¬ 
able  and  infinite — combinations  benevo¬ 
lent  and  impossible — theories  indicative 
of  virtue,  but  at  the  same  time  flattering 
to  the  vices  of  the  human  heart — all  born 
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of  the  lasting  transformative  hallucination 
which  will  not  recognise  the  real  and  the 
inevitable,  and  will  substitute  its  own 
impression  for  that  of  the  surrounding 
universe.  Against  such  an  impalpable 
power  legislation  is  impotent :  it  aggra¬ 
vates  the  very  evil  it  attempts  to  remove, 
.and  it  will  fail  in  a  persecution  which, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  modem  soci¬ 
ety,  it  cannot  carry  out  to  such  a  com¬ 
pletion  as  of  old  trampled  down  religious 
liberty  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  which  en¬ 
gages  against  itself  the  sympathies  and 
aspirations  of  generous  minds. 

For  the  hostile  relations  of  mankind 
the  imaginative  force  acts  with  eminent 
vivacity.  Civilisation  has  so  far  subdued 
the  combativeness  of  human  nature  that 
personal  conflict,  so  long  the  test  of  worth 
and  the  seal  of  honor,  has  fallen  in  some 
countries  into  entire  disuse,  and  in  others 
is  only  endured  as  a  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  good  manners.  With  us 
death  in  duel  is  murder,  whatever  be 
the  provocation,  and  prize-fighting  is  as¬ 
sumed  without  any  authority  of  statute  to 
be  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  zest  of 
cruelty  which  has  had  its  open  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acknowledgment  in  the  national 
sports  of  every  people,  and  which  lies  so 
deep  in  the  secrets  of  history,  is  now  not 
only  unavowed  and  unsatisfied,  but  is 
pursued  by  opinion  and  even  by  legisla¬ 
tion  in  directions  and  with  a  zeal  that 
would  have  been  regarded  by  our  ances¬ 
tors  as  an  infringement  on  personal  liber¬ 
ty.  And  yet,  let  a  state  of  War  be  once 
proclaimed,  and  all  these  scruples  and 
humanities  are  cast  to  the  winds.  The 
moral  and  sentimental  conditions  are 
reversed,  and  a  Peace  Society  which  tries 
to  sustain  them  in  their  old  p>ositions, 
clamors  in  the  desert.  It  is  not  that  any 
contradiction  is  admitted,  it  is  that  the 
collective  imagination  is  directed  in  an¬ 
other  channel.  For  the  immediate  agents 
the  taking  of  life  becomes  a  duty-^the 
application  of  science  to  every  form  of 
destruction  the  best  exercise  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Every  noble  nature,  every  un¬ 
selfish  instinct,  is  marshalled  in  the  cause, 
and  the  good  soldier  becomes  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  His  fortunes  acquire  an  inter¬ 
est  they  would  never  have  obtained  in 
civil  life,  and  his  death  confers  a  certain 
dignity  on  all  who  belong  to  him,  which 
mitigates  the  sorrow  of  his  loss.  For  the 
spectator  on  either  side  there  is  a  totally 


different  canon  of  sympathy  than  before 
existed.  Even  the  miseries  which  fall  so 
especially  and  so  undeservedly  on  the 
non-combatants  are,  as  it  were,  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  victory  or  defeat. 
Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  our¬ 
selves  witnessed  the  indifference  with 
which  the  multiplied  horrors  and  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  late  war  in  Turkey  have 
been  regarded,  in  comparison  with  the 
compassionate  indignation  aroused  by 
one  occasion  of  barbaric  violence  that 
occurred  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  on 
which  the  popular  imagination  had  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  an  accidental  political 
conjuncture. 

For  one  more  illustration  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  I  will  observe  that  the  mere  exchange 
of  simplest  articles  of  subsistence  in  the 
earliest  social  state,  implies  a  considera¬ 
ble  mental  act,  and  that  the  transition 
from  barter  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of 
value  is  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
more  wonderful  than  any  symbol  that 
human  ingenuity  has  since  adopted,  from 
the  African  cowrie  to  the  promissory' 
note.  The  adoption  of  a  metallic  stand¬ 
ard  is  easily  intelligible  from  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  durability  of  the  material, 
but  the  universal  attraction  of  Gold  is 
hardly  to  Ire  deduced  from  the  pleasure 
excited  by  its  brightness  and  color. 
The  human  imagination,  however,  seems 
to  have  fixed  upron  it  with  an  especial 
energy,  and  its  usefulness  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  ages.  It  had 
much  to  do  with  the  intercourse  of  ori¬ 
ental  peoples,  including  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  Scripture.  It  had  a 
prominent  influence  in  the  irresistible 
fascination  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  other  hemisphere,  and  in  our  own 
days  it  has  brought  the  Anglo-American 
nation  to  the  golden  gate  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  transformed  uncultivated 
wastes  into  the  granary  of  the  world. 
Up>on  our  own  colonies  the  effect  has  not 
been  as  great,  and  certainly  not  as  bene¬ 
ficial;  indeed,  if  the  labor  expended  on 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Antipodes  had 
been  employed  on  almost  any  other  ob¬ 
ject,  it  would  have  been  productive  of 
more  wealth  and  happiness.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
immediate  development  of  Australian 
prosperity.  However  conventional  the 
metallic  standard  of  value  may  be,  it  is 
limited  in  production,  and  has  a  reality 
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about  it.  Not  so  its  paper  representative, 
which  is  a  purely  arbitrary  production, 
and  can  mean  nothing  except  as  the  con¬ 
venient  counterpart  of  the  coin  into  which 
it  can  be  converted  at  the  will  of  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  And  yet  so  forcibly  has  this 
symbol  of  wealth  worked  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  mankind,  that  every  civilised 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  countless 
delusions  on  the  subject  of  currency. 
We  have  all  of  us  not  only  read  the  writ¬ 
ings,  but  heard  the  words  of  men  other¬ 
wise  intelligent,  practical,  and  self-com¬ 
manding,  absorbed  by  the  notion  that  an 
inconvertible  paper  is  the  remedy  for 
all  financial  embarrassments  and  fluctua¬ 
tions,  that  a  nation  was  only  poor  be¬ 
cause  it  chose  to  be  so,  by  limiting  to  a 
fixed  sum  its  available  wealth.  At  this 
moment,  opinion  on  this  subject  is  the 
main  division  of  parties  in  the  United 
States.  Little  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the 
believer  in  so  simple  an  expedient  for  the 
diminution  of  human  suffering  should 
be  maddened  at  the  stupidity  of  his  fellow- 
men  who  '.will  not  recognise  it.  And, 
indeed,  if  their  force  of  imagination  was 
equal  to  his  own,  it  would  go  far,  not, 
indeed,  to  justify  an  impossible  theory, 
but  to  authorise  its  temporary  applica¬ 
tion.  For  in  times  of  violent  excitement, 
such  as  a  revolution  or  a  civil  war,  paper 
money  is  all-sufficient  for  the  daily  wants 
of  society,  and  the  day  when  the  assignat 
or  the  greenback  becomes  w’orthless  may 
be  so  long  deferred,  that  the  system  seems 
to  break  down  at  last  under  external 
pressure,  and  not  from  its  essential  un¬ 
soundness.  The  fabric  of  national  credit 
is  at  once  the  creature  and  the  promoter 
of  this  aspect  of  wealth  ;  and  the  column 
of  your  newspaper  which  is  most  under 
the  dominion  of  imagination  is  not  the 
record  of  fashionable  folly,  or  the  occa¬ 
sional  fiction,  but  the  sober  money- 
market  article  and  the  State  of  the  Funds. 
I  remember  hearing  Sydney  Smith  say, 
“  the  greatest  fools  he  had  knowm  in  life 
were  the  3  per  cents.,”  and  any  mature 
man  of  business  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  when  the  nature  of  the 
fears  and  hopes  that  affect  their  fluctua¬ 
tions  is  duly  considered.  As  an  historical 
application  in  connection  with  our  na¬ 
tional  debt,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  complete  arithmetical  delusion  than 
that  of  the  sinking  fund,  which,  origin¬ 
ated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1716,  and 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1786,  was 


continued  by  successive  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  till  1824.  As  long  as  it 
meant  only  not  spending  a  certain  portion 
of  a  surplus,  it  was  an  economical  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  when  it  was  maintained  in 
face  of  a  deficient  Exchequer,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
money  was  borrowed,  and  at  which  pur¬ 
chases  were  made  by  the  commissioners, 
between  1793  and  1814,  cost  the  country 
more  than  eleven  millions  sterling.  Yet 
Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  of  this  system  as 
almost  a  divine  revelation,  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  calculated  the  exact  year  in  which 
the  National  Debt  would  be  paid  off — I 
think  it  was  1830 — and  speculated  on  the 
difficulty  the  moneyed  interest  would  have 
in  finding  investments  after  the  event.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  by  mere  error  of 
judgment  this  delusion  of  men  versed  in 
finance,  and  intrusted  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  national  wealth. 

When  we  pass  to  the  private  transac¬ 
tions  of  commerce,  and  the  expectations 
of  profits,  which  should  rest  on  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  or  a  rigid  calculation  of 
probabilities,  how  strangely  do  we  find 
the  shrewdest  men  indulging  in  the  wild¬ 
est  hopes,  and  communicating  their  be¬ 
liefs  contagiously  to  others.  The  very 
power  of  observation  and  detection  is 
lost.  The  mine  not  only  of  dubious 
produce,  but  of  dubious  locality  ;  the 
culture  of  land,  not  only  barren,  but  in¬ 
accessible  ;  the  loan  to  States,  not  only 
indebted,  but  insolvent ;  the  trust  in 
some  magical  operation  of  coin  and  credit 
that  shall  create  the  non-existent ;  the 
extraction  of  dividends,  not  only  from 
present,  but  from  future  capital,  these 
are  every-day  occurrences,  beyond  the 
combinations  of  fancy  or  the  tale  of  fable. 
And  who,  for  minds  in  this  condition, 
for  intellect  thus  dazzled  and  disturbed, 
for  the  moral  sense  thus  damaged  and 
abused,  shall  draw  the  thin  frontier-line 
between  delusion  and  deception,  between 
ignorance  and  fraud  ?  Who  can  fix  the 
moment  in  which  the  desperate  hope 
passes  into  the  criminal  intent,  in  which 
the  weakness  of  a  divided  responsibility 
overpowers  the  sense  of  individual  action, 
and  the  man  so  lately  endowed  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  the  good  regard  of 
his  fellows,  becomes  the  ruin  of  himself, 
of  those  most  dear  to  him,  and  of  all 
who  have  confided,  not  only  in  his  prob¬ 
ity,  but  in  his  intelligence  ? 

In  the  reigns  of  the  applied  'sciences 
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there  is  only  one  to  which  I  will  allude, 
on  which  the  imagination  seems  to  in¬ 
trude  to  an  extent  that  seriously  affects 
our  confidence  in  its  op>erations,  and  of 
which  I  have  never  heard  an  adequate 
explanation.  It  might,  indeed,  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  science  which  has  for  its 
object  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  nature 
and  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  must  rest 
exclusively  on  the  observation  of  com¬ 
pensating  forces  and  remedial  phenom¬ 
ena.  The  medicine-man  of  savage  life 
may  start  from  some  recuperatory  instinct 
which  induces  him  to  believe  in  his  own 
exceptional  powers,  but  without  some 
rude  experience  of  advantage,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  the  belief  of  other  men 
in  their  beneficial  efficacy.  And  when,  in 
the  processes  of  civilisation,  therapeutics 
have  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  science, 
the  Physicist  might  expect  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  track  of  its  discoveries  and  the 
steps  of  its  inductions  in  a  distinct  order, 
and  without  retractations  and  contradic¬ 
tions.  -  If  the  disappointment  of  this  ex¬ 
pectation  is  attributed  to  the  immensity 
and  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
life,  and  the  consequent  incompleteness 
of  the  science,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
to  say.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  apology  with  the  assumption  of  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  effect  of  each  system  as  it 
comes  into  common  application.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  specify  the  different  modes 
of  the  treatment  of  human  infirmities, 
that  have  prevailed  among  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  even  during  our  own  lives  and 
in  our  own  country,  or  to  refer  to  such 
large  mutations  of  world-wide  practice  as 
the  use  and  disuse  of  phlebotomy,  or  the 
use  and  abuse  of  alcohol.  Now  each  of 
those  medical  systems  must  have  been 
founded  on  a  certain  number  of  experi¬ 
mental  observations,  and  have  had  its 
inception  in  some  physical  theory.  How 
then  [are  we  to  explain  the  temporary 
predominance  of  each  of  these  scientific 
conclusions,  and  in  many  cases  their  en¬ 
tire  extinction  ?  Assuredly  it  might  have 
been  assumed  that  their  occasioned  failure 
was  owing  to  too  large  an  application  to 
unknown  and  untested  conditions,  and 
not  to  an  absolutely  erroneous  principle, 
so  that  the  successor  might  eliminate  the 
sound  experience,  and  avoid  the  excess. 
But,  just  as  the  abundant  imagination 
leaves  the  practitioner  to  regard  the 
theory  of  the  moment  as  all-sufficient,  so 


the  imagination  of  the  following  school 
strives  to  obliterate  the  utility  of  the  past, 
and  to  establish  itself  as  the  sole  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  time. 

In  considering  how  much  abstract  sci¬ 
ence  has  been  affected  by  imagination, 
I  need  not  revert  to  the  commonplaces  of 
the  connection  of  alchemy  and  chemistry, 
or  of  astrology  and  astronomy  ;  Zadkiel’s 
Almanac  still  lives  beside  Lord  Rosse’s 
telescope,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  price 
of  bismuth  rose  extravagantly  in  the 
market  by  the  formation  of  a  company 
organized  to  convert  it  into  gold.  I  can 
appeal  to  Professor  Tyndall’s  generous 
lecture  to  the  British  Association  at  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  direct  your  attention  to  the 
range  of  modern  science,  which  deals 
with  phenomena  which  no  eye  has  seen 
and  no  mind  has  conceived,  to  that  com¬ 
posite  and  creative  unity  in  which  rea¬ 
son  and  imagination  are  so  absolutely 
blent  as  to  lead  us  into  a  world  not  less 
real  than  that  of  sense,  and  of  which  the 
world  of  sense  is  the  suggestion  and  jus¬ 
tification.  The  microscope  reveals  mol¬ 
ecules  beyond  its  power,  and  the  telescope 
worlds  beyond  its  range,  and  here  ob¬ 
servation  would  be  arrested  but  for  the 
imagination  which  comes  to  their  aid, 
and  anticipates  the  conclusions  which 
it  constructs  and  combines.  And  yet 
beyond  this  is  a  world  of  symbol  and 
number,  a  world  in  which  the  imagination 
works  alone,  but  under  the  strong  and 
unbroken  direction  of  the  inductive  rea¬ 
son — the  world  of  pure  mathematics. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find  a  better 
turning  point  than  this  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  method  by  which  the  mind 
frees  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  im¬ 
ages  it  receives,  and  asserts  its  own  con¬ 
sciousness  and  liberty.  In  the  morbid 
conditions  already  noticed,  it  is  by  pain¬ 
ful  and  fitful  efforts  that  the  disorderly 
impressions  are  met,  while  in  the  normal 
and  healthy  nature  the  images  take  of 
themselves  a  certain  form,  and  as  for 
organization  and  control.  'Fhere  is  a 
thought  of  Emmanuel  Kant’s  which  I 
have  tried  to  concentrate  in  a  distich — 

“Two  things  I  contemplate  with  ceaseless 
awe — 

The  stars  of  heaven,  and  man's  sense  of 
*  Law.” 

And  in  this  we  may  well  sp)eculate 
how  much,  in  all  probability,  the  inward 
phenomenon  owes  to  the  external.  The 
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character  of  the  movements  of  the  heav-  less  harmonious  words.  The  young 
enly  bodies  in  connection  with  times  and  musical  genius  swims  in  an  ocean  of  il- 
seasons,  must  have  gone  far  to  impress  limitable  sounds,  and  possibly  may  have 
on  the  susceptible  mind  of  early  man  the  actual  nervous  sensations  of  his  own, 
sense  of  something  beyond  succession,  beyond  the  usual  perceptions,  just  as  to 
and  of  a  recurrence  beyond  accident  or  those  without  a  musical  ear  all  music 
even  arbitrary  will.  At  any  rate,  it  is  by  itself  is  unintelligible.  If  to  this  con- 
the  action  of  Law  that  the  images  are  con-  tentment  of  the  individual  imagination 
tained,  arranged,  and  applied  ;  and  it  is  in  art  may  be  [added  the  necessity,  for 
where  and  when  that  influence  ceases  the  production  of  any  solid  or  important 
that  danger  and  disease  begin.  It  is  work,  not  only  in  our  day  but  in  all 
conceivable  that  the  senses  themselves  historical  record,  of  the  combination  of 
may  be  limitations  of  perceptions,  which  genius  with  those  very  qualities  of  indus- 
without  them  would  be  infinite,  but  no  try,  accuracy,  and  perseverance,  that  are 
such  theory  is  necessary  to  explain  the  required  for  success  in  the  ordinary  walks 
value  of  the  subordination  of  the  images  of  life,  it  will  follow  that  there  are  p>osi- 
we  receive  through  the  senses  to  some  tive  as  well  as  negative  advantages  in  the 
comprehensive  law,  whether  it  result  in  possession  and  use  of  artistic  powers, 
moral  or  social  order,  or  in  the  knowledge  But,  because  the  faculty  of  clothing  the 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  which  images  that  invade  or  possess  the  mind 
we  designate  Science,  or  in  the  arrange-  in  beautiful  forms,  attractive  sounds,  or 
ment  of  form  and  color  which  is  com-  delightful  words,  is  not  always  accom- 
prised  under  the  name  of  Art,  or  in  the  panied  by  an  equally  balanced  judgment 
combination  of  images  and  language  or  harmonious  life,  it  is  often  assumed 
which  is  signifled  by  Poetry.  Where  the  that  the  strength  or  fertility  of  the  imag- 
imagination  has  these  legitimate  outlets  ination  is  the  cause  of  the  deflcient 
and  employments,  the  peril  of  its  un-  conduct  of  affairs,  or  the  moral  error ; 
healthy  uses  is  largely  diminished,  and  a  conclusion  not  only  unjust,  but  untnie. 
any  notion  of  essential  difference  between  As  a  single  example,  which  from  the 
science  and  art  in  this  aspect  arises  from  familiarity  of  the  names  may  bring  my 
an  entirely  false  estimate  of  both.  Sci-  meaning  home  to  you,  I  would  take  a 
ence  is  not  the  result  of  calculation  alone,  group  of  poets,  whose  characters  are  pres- 
but  of  a  synthesis  which  cannot  be  at-  ent  to  all  your  recollections  :  Cowper, 
tained  without  an  act  of  the  imagination  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron.  Now  Cowper, 
as  positive  as  could  be  the  composition  speaking  of  his  inability  to  put  the  terrible 
of  a  picture  or  a  poem.  It  is  thus  that  the  religious  despair  that  possessed  him  into 
appearance  of  a  great  mathematician  or  words,  says,  “  You  may  tell  me,  perhaps, 
natural  philosopher  is  as  rare  as  that  of  that  I  have  written  upon  these  subjects 
a  great  poet.  Art,  again,  must  conform  in  verse,  and  may,  therefore,  if  I  please, 
to  the  laws,  among  the  thousands  of  cur-  in  prose.  But  there  is  a  difference, 
rents  considered  by  students  of  sound,  or  The  search  after  poetical  expression, 
color,  or  language — to  be  anything  but  a  the  rhyme,  the  numbers,  are  all  affairs 
confused  and  unintelligible  fragment;  and  of  some  difficulty;  they  amuse,  indeed, 
it  is  in  the  application  of  these  laws  that  but  are  not  to  be  attained  without  study, 
it  finds  its  greatest  satisfaction.  No  pleas-  and  engross  perhaps  a  larger  share 
ure  in  scientific  discovery  can  exceed  the  of  the  attention  than  the  subject  itself, 
delight  and  astonishment  with  which  a  Verse  is  my  favorite  occupation,  and 
youth  discovers  in  himself  an  artistic  or  what  I  compose  in  that  way  I  reserve 
jX)etic  capability  :  it  is  pathetically  amus-  for  my  own  use  hereafter.”  His  poetry 
ing  to  see  how  he  conceives  that  he  is  was  in  truth  the  salvation  of  his  reason, 
a  new  phenomenon  which  the  universe  Coleridge  said  if  he  had  not  had  tw'o 
is  bound  to  recognise.  Thus,  too,  the  shelves  in  his  mind,  on  one  of  which  he 
scenes  which  in  nature  are  commonplace  could  put  his  imagination,  and  the  oth- 
become  supernatural  when  he  transfers  er  his  daily  life,  his  mind  would  have 
them  to  paper  or  canvas,  and  the  thought  gone  altogether.  Shelley,  in  whose  na- 
to  which  when  in  prose  he  would  attach  ture  the  tenderest  and  most  noble  intents 
no  importance,  becomes  something  divine  were  mixed  with  the  most  unruly  and 
when  married  to  the  music  of  more  or  unhappy  practice,  was  ever  rising  out  of 
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the  moral  confusion  as  his  art  developed, 
and  but  for  his  untimely  death  would, 
to  all  appearance,  have  risen  to  an  equal¬ 
ity  of  his  spiritud  conception  and  mate¬ 
rial  being.  Byron,  well  styled  the  “  poet 
of  revolt,”  and  lawless  even  in  his  verse, 
was  nevertheless  elevated  ^y  his  art  into 
passionate  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of 
humanity,  and  guided  to  the  heroic  end 
which  crowned  a  self-indulgent  life.  I 
could  enlarge  this  argument  far  further, 
by  the  story  of  the  influences  of  other  arts, 
but  I  must  pass  from  the  individual  to 
the  collective  life,  and  ask  you  to  dis¬ 
cern  how,  if  the  most  prosperous  periods 
of  nations  coincide  with  their  best  artistic 
development,  the  prosp>erity  is  quite  as 
much  owing  to  art,  as  the  art  to  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  satisfled  imagination  imparts 
vigor  to  the  other  faculties  by  allowing 
other  images  to  act  surely  and  rationally 
on  the  public  mind.  The  Homeric  poems 
were  the  prognostication,  as  the  art  of  the 
time  of  Pericles  was  the  confirmation  of 
the  political  and  intellectual  grandeur  of 
(ireece.  In  Spain,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Venice,  painting  has  seemed  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  commercial  and  social  ability 
of  the  people.  In  France,  the  constant 
employment  of  the  popular  imagination 
in  the  chief  centres  of  national  life,  while 
often  a  source  of  political  disturbance, 
has  also  sustained  the  heart  of  the  country 
in  disasters  that  would  have  overwhelmed 
a  brooding  and  torpid  community,and  has 
repaired  their  material  and  mental  life  by 
the  ever  fresh  supply  of  present  distrac¬ 
tions  and  imaginative  ho|)es. 

I  once  asked  a  great  musical  composer 
whether  there  was  not  reason  to  believe 
that  all  the  simple  combinations  of  mel¬ 
ody  which  make  the  most  delightful  airs 
had  been  exhausted,  and  whether  the 
complicated  music  of  the  future  was  not 
a  necessity  in  novel  productions  ?  He 
gave  me  the  agreeable  answer  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  just  as  many  future 
melodies  yet  unimagined  as  of  those  that 
had  hitherto  charmed  mankind,  and  he 
probably  had  good  grounds  for  this  as¬ 
sertion  in  the  mere  arithmetic  of  combi¬ 
nations.  In  the  plastic  arts  so  happy  a 
supposition  is  hardly  probable.  Their 
present  condition  seems  to  oscillate  be¬ 
tween  bald  repetition  and  ingenious  dis¬ 
tortion.  Representation  in  stone  or  color, 
even  without  nobility  of  classic  or  the 
sweetness  of  medieval  art,  may  confer  a 


pleasure  of  their  own  by  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  affectionate  study  of  nature, 
and  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  universe 
may  find  scope  for  an  interminable  series 
of  effects  and  impressions.  But  the  very 
merit  of  this  imitation  excludes  the  sense 
of  the  ideal  transformation  which  has 
given  so  deep  a  satisfaction  to  mankind. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  present  caricature 
in  art  and  literature  has  not  that  contin¬ 
uous  presence  of  contrast  which  gave 
grace  and  meaning  to  the  old  grotesque  : 
absurdity  is  not  only  permitted, but  prized 
for  its  own  sake  ;  and  extravagant  oddity 
is  commended  and  admired,  while,  in 
truth,  the  mere  confusion  of  images, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  previous  repre¬ 
sentations,  is  the  very  opposite  of  art, 
and  affords  no  hope  of  future  originality. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  higher  spheres  of 
physical  and  mental  speculation,  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  any  relaxation  of  the 
imaginative  forces.  The  formula  which 
supplies  so  much  contentment  to  present 
physiologists,  the  process  of  Natural  Se¬ 
lection,  assumes  an  instinct  of  fitness  and 
beauty,  not  only  in  every  range  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  but  in  the  apparently 
insensible  elements  of  the  universe.  The 
bird  mates  for  beauty  just  as  a  man  might 
do,  the  insect  selects  and  propagates  the 
brightest  flower,  and  the  very  crystal  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  grows  by  its  sense 
of  form.  Art  is  the  very  arbiter  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  argument  of  design  is  no 
longer  applied  to  an  external  power,  but 
to  the  imagination,  which  becomes  iden¬ 
tical  with  creation  itself.  So,  too,  the 
faith  which  'aims  at  the  ultimate  absorp- 
tion'of  all  philosophies  and  religions,  the 
Positivist  doctrine,  demands  an  act  of 
imagination  as  difficult  and  abstract  as 
has  been  required  by  any  previous  theol¬ 
ogy  or  theory  of  existence.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  Humanity  as  the  integer  of  which 
every  part  is  consistent  and  sympathetic 
with  the  whole,  the  apotheosis,  not  of  an 
individual,  but  of  the  race,  the  preference 
of  the  immortality  of  the  species  to  that 
of  self,  are  imaginative  propositions  im¬ 
plying  as  complete  an  identification  of 
the  natural  with  the  supernatural  world 
as  ever  possessed  and  actuated  primitive 
man.  .Thus  the  demands  of  our  present 
complicated  civilisation,  the  pressing  ne¬ 
cessities  of  our  crowded  lives,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  our  manifold  contests  with 
the  powers  and  uses  of  nature,  all  fail  to 
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hold  down  the  human  mind  to  the  ma-  gate  the  reason,  but  which,  by  strength 
terial  wants  and  demands  of  the  hour,  to  of  will  and  command  of  intellect,  it  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  infinite  and  irrepres-  enabled  to  regulate,  to  transform,  and  to 
sible  interest  it  takes  in  the  images  of  the  subdue. — Fortnightly  Review. 
world  about  it,  which  sometimes  subju- 
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In  an  essay  which  appeared  a  few 
years  since  in  these  pages,  we  considered 
among  gambling  superstitions  some  re¬ 
lating  indirectly  to  such  ventures  as  are 
made  when  tickets  in  lotteries  are  bought, 
a  small  certainty  being  exchanged  for 
the  small  chance  of  a  large  profit. 
Whether  it  is  that  men  are  so  well 
known  to  be  inconsistent  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  that  if  any  one  points  out  the  folly 
of  gambling  he  may  be  regarded  as  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  a  gambler  himself, 
or  whether  the  case  is  a  merely  casual 
coincidence,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  during  the  five  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  essay  appeared, 
the  writer  has  received  more  invitations 
to  purchase  lottery-tickets  and  to  take 
part  in  wildly  speculative  transactions 
than  during  any  ten  preceding  years  in 
his  life.  Not  only  so,  but  in  some  cases 
invitations  have  been  addressed  to  him* 
to  purchase  tickets  from  persons  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  exceptionally  lucky  in  selecting 
numbers.  We  have  no  doubt  many  of 
our  readers  have  received  such  invita¬ 
tions,  couched  in  terms  implying  that  a 
very  special  favor  was  offered  which 
must  be  quickly  accepted  lest  it  should 
be  too  late  to  gain  the  wealth  thus  gen¬ 
erously  proffered.  But  it  struck  the 
writer  as  being  a  singularly  cool  proceed¬ 
ing  in  his  case,  simply  because  much  that 
he  had  written  bore  directly  not  only  on 
the  question  whether  such  hopes  as  are 
held  out  in  offers  of  the  sort  can  p)ossibly 
be  well  founded,  but  also  on  this  other 
question.  Can  those  who  hold  out  such 
hopes  be  by  any  possibility  honest  men  ? 
Without  definitely  expressing  any  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  second  and  more  delicate  of 
these  questions,  we  propose  to  consider 
here  a  few  matters  connected  with  lot¬ 
teries,  noting  some  of  the  systems  on 
which  they  have  been  formed.  Probably 
the  reader  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to 
.  determine  what  our  answer  would  be  to 
the  question,  if  a  categorical  reply  were 
required  from  us. 


The  simplest,  and  in  many  respects 
the  best,  form  of  lottery  is  that  in  which 
a  number  of  articles  are  taken  as  prizes, 
their  retail  prices  added  together,  and 
the  total  divided  into  some  large  num¬ 
ber  of  parts,  the  same  number  of  tick¬ 
ets  being  issued  at  the  price  thus  in¬ 
dicated.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
prizes  amount  in  value  to  200/.,  then  a 
thousand  tickets  might  be  sold  at  4s. 
each,  or  4,000  at  is.  each,  or  a  larger 
number  at  a  correspondingly  reduced 
price.  In  such  a  case  the  lottery  is 
strictly  fair,  supposing  the  prizes  in  good 
saleable  condition.  The  person  who 
arranges  the  lottery  gains  neither  more 
nor  less  than  he  would  if  he  sold  the  ar¬ 
ticles  separately.  There  may  be  a  slight 
expense  in  arranging  the  lottery,  but 
this  is  fully  compensated  by  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  the  sale.  The  arrangement,  we 
say,  is  fair  ;  but  we  do  not  say  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  or  even  that  it  should  be  per¬ 
missible.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
love  of  gambling,  innate  in  most  men, 
to  make  a  quick  sale  of  goods  which 
otherwise  might  have  lain  long  on  hand. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  a  tendency 
which  is  inherently  objectionable  if  not 
absolutely  vicious.  And  so  far  as  the 
convenience  is  concerned  of  those  who 
collectively  buy  (in  fact)  the  prizes,  it 
manifestly  cannot  be  so  well  suited  as 
though  those  only  had  bought  who  really 
wanted  the  articles,  each  taking  the 
special  article  he  required.  Those  who 
buy  tickets  want  to  get  more  than  their 
money’s  worth.  Some  of  them,  if  not 
all,  are  believers  in  their  own  good  luck, 
and  expect  to  get  more  than  they  pay 
for.  They  are  willing  to  get  in  this  way 
something  which  very  likely  they  do  not 
want,  something  therefore  which  will  be 
worth  less  to  them  in  reality  than  the 
price  for  which  it  is  justly  enough  valued 
in  the  list  of  prizes. 

Unfortunately  those  who  arrange  lot¬ 
teries  of  this  sort  for  mere  trade  pur¬ 
poses  (they  are  not  now  allowed  in  this 
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country,  but  abroad  they  are  common 
enough,  and  one  is  now  in  progress  on  a 
grand  scale  in  France)  are  not  careful 
to  estimate  the  price  of  each  article  just¬ 
ly.  They  put  a  fancy  price  on  good  ar¬ 
ticles,  a  full  price  on  damaged  articles, 
and  throw  in  an  extra  sum  for  no  arti¬ 
cles  at  all.  Many  of  them  are  not  at  all 
particular,  if  the  sale  of  tickets  is  quick, 
about  throwing  in  a  few  hundred  more 
tickets  than  they  had  originally  provided 
for,  without  in  the  least  considering  it 
necessary  to  add  corresi>ondingly  to  the 
list  of  prizes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  How  much  those 
who  arrange  such  lotteries  really  wrong 
the  purchasers  of  tickets  cannot  be 
known.  But  we  can  learn  how  ready 
the  ticket-buyers  are  to  be  wronged 
when  we  note  what  they  will  allow.  It 
seems  absurd  enough  that  they  should 
let  the  manager  of  a  lottery  act  entirely 
without  check  or  control  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tickets  or  the  plan  according  to 
which  these  are  drawn.  But  at  least 
when  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  drawing, 
and  the  prizes  are  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  first  instance,  and  as  publicly  distrib¬ 
uted  eventually,  the  ticket-buyers  know 
that  the  lottery  has  been  in  some  degree 
bond  fide.  What,  however,  can  we  think 
of  those  who  will  pay  for  the  right  of 
drawing  a  ticket  from  a  “  wheel-of-for- 
tune,  ’  ’  without  having  the  least  means  of 
determining  what  is  marked  on  any  of 
the  tickets,  or  whether  a  single  ticket  is 
marked  for  a  prize  worth  more  than  the 
price  paid  for  a  chance,  or  even  with  as 
much  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  common 
where  such  wheels  are  allowed,  and 
nothing  was  more  common  when  they 
were  allowed  here,  than  for  a  shopman 
to  offer  for  a  definite  sum,  which  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  shop  would  readily  pay, 
the  chance  of  drawing  a  prize-ticket  out 
of  a  wheel-of-fortune,  though  he  merely 
assured  them,  without  a  particle  of  proof, 
that  some  of  the  tickets  would  give  them 
prizes  worth  many  times  the  price  they 
paid.  Even  when  there  were  such  tick¬ 
ets,  again,  and  some  one  had  secured  a 
prize  (.though  the  chances  were  that  the 
prize-drawer  was  connected  with  the 
business),  people  who  had  seen  this 
would  buy  chances  as  though  the  remov¬ 
al  of  one  good  prize  ticket  had  made 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  value  of  a 
chance.  They  would  actually  be  en¬ 


couraged  to  buy  chances  by  the  very 
circumstance  which  should  have  deterred 
them.  For  if  a  good  prize  is  drawn  in 
such  a  case,  the  chances  are  that  no  good 
prize  is  left. 

Although  lotteries  of  this  sort  are  no 
longer  allowed  by  law,  yet  are  they  still 
to  some  degree  countenanced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  charity  and  the  fine  arts. 
Now,  setting  aside  lotteries  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  as  singularly  nonde¬ 
script  in  character — though  it  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  regard 
a  taste  for  gambling  with  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  as  forming  an  agreeable  mix¬ 
ture — we  note  that  in  lotteries  started 
for  charitable  purposes  there  is  usually 
no  thought  of  gain  on  the  part  of  those 
who  originate  the  scheme.  That  is, 
they  have  no  wish  to  gain  money  for 
themselves,  though  they  may  be  very 
anxious  to  gain  money  for  the  special 
purpose  they  have  in  view.  This  wish 
may  be,  and  indeed  commonly  proves 
to  be,  inconsistent  with  strict  fairness 
towards  the  buyers  of  tickets.  But  as 
these  are  supposed  to  be  also  ]>ossessed 
with  the  same  desire  to  advance  a 
charitable  purpose  that  actuates  the  pro- 
ijioters  of  the  scheme,  it  is  not  thought 
unfair  to  sell  them  their  tickets  rather 
dearly,  or  to  increase  the  number  of  tick¬ 
ets  beyond  what  the  price  value  of  the 
prizes  would  in  strict  justice  permit.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  which  such  procedure  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  justified  is  far  from  being  al¬ 
ways  accurate.  It  is  certain  that  a  large 
prop)ortion  of  those  who  buy  tickets  in 
charitable  lotteries  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  object  for  which  such 
lotteries  are  started.  If  lotteries  were 
generally  allowed,  and  therefore  fairer 
lotteries  could  be  formed  than  the  chari¬ 
table  ones — ^which  are  as  unfair  in  reality 
as  the  dealings  of  lady  stall-keepers  at 
fancy  bazaars — the  sale  of  tickets  at 
charitable  lotteries  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  It  is  only  because  those  who  are 
possessed  by  the  gambling  spirit  can  join 
no  other  lotteries  that  they  join  those 
for  charitable  purpKJses.  The  managers 
of  these  lotteries  know  this  very  well, 
though  they  may  not  be  ready  to  admit 
very  publicly  that  they  do.  If  pressed 
on  the  subject,  they  speak  of  spoiling 
the  Egyptians,  of  the  end  justifying  the 
means,  and  so  forth.  But,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  it  remains  true  that  these  well- 
intentioned  folk,  often  most  devout  and 
religious  persons,  do,  in  the  pursuit  of 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  pander 
to  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  true 
gambler,  encourage  the  growth  of  similar 
evil  qualities  in  members  of  their  own 
community,  and  set  an  evil  example, 
moreover,  by  systematically  breaking 
the  law  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
harsh,  perhaps,  to  speak  strongly  against 
persons  whose  intentions  are  excellent, 
and  who  are  in  many  cases  utterly  free 
from  selfish  aims  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
acquitted  from  a  charge  of  extreme  folly, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  be  their  pur- 
]>ose  what  it  may,  their  deeds  are  evil  in 
fact  and  evil  in  their  consequences.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
good  worked  by  the  total  sum  gained 
from  one  of  these  charitable  lotteries 
was  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  mischief 
wrought  in  getting  it.  But  this  total  is 
not  all  gained  by  choosing  an  illegal 
method  of  getting  the  sum  required. 
The  actual  gain  is  only  some  slight  sav¬ 
ing  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  charitable  scheme,  and  a 
further  slight  gain  to  the  pockets  of  the 
special  community  in  which  the  charity 
is  or  should  be  promoted.  And  it  is 
certain  that  these  slight  gains  by  no 
means  justify  the  use  of  an  illegal  and 
most  mischievous  way  of  obtaining 
money.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  justification  for  the  system,  once 
the  immorality  of  gambling  is  admitted, 
which  might  not  etjually  well  be  urged 
for  a  scheme  by  which  the  proceeds 
(say)  of  one  week’s  run  of  a  common 
gaming-table  should  be  devoted  to  the 
relief  (say)  of  the  sick  poor  of  some  re¬ 
ligious  community.  Nay,  if  charitable 
ends  can  at  all  justify  immoral  means, 
one  might  go  further  'still,  'and  allow 
money  to  be  obtained  for  such  purposes 
from  the  encouragement  of  still  more 
objectionable  vices.  We  might  in  fact 
recognise  quite  a  new  meaning  in  the 
saying  that  “  Charity  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.” 

We  have  said  that  a  lottery  in  which 
all  the  prizes  were  goods  such  as  might 
be  sold,  retail,  at  prices  amounting  to 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  tickets  sold 
would  be  strictly  fair.  We  do  not  know 
whether  a  lottery  ever  has  been  under¬ 
stood  in  that  way.  But  certainly  it 


seems  conceivable  that*  such  a  thing 
might  have  happened  ;  and  in  that  case, 
despite  the  objections  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  exist  against  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  there  would  have  been  a  perfectly 
fair  lottery.  Adam  Sfnith,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations^  seems  to  have  omitted  the 
consideration  of  lotteries  of  this  kind, 
when  he  said  that  ”  the  world  neither 
ever  saw,  nor  ever  will  see,  a  perfectly 
fair  lottery,  or  one  in  which  the  whole 
gain  compensated  the  whole  loss  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  undertaker  could  gain  noth¬ 
ing  by  it.”  Indeed,  it  has  certainly 
happened  in  several  cases  that  there 
have  been  lotteries  in  which  the  total 
price  of  the  tickets  fell  short  of  the  total 
value  of  the  prizes — these  being  presents 
made  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  the 
tickets  purp>osely  sold  at  very  low  prices. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  ancient 
Rome,  where  lotteries  are  said  to  have 
been  invented,  chances  in  lotteries  were 
often,  if  not  always,  distributed  gratui¬ 
tously. 

But,  assuredly,  Adam  Smith  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  remark  if  it  be  regarded  as 
relating  solely  to  lotteries  in  which  the 
prizes  have  been  sums  of  money,  and 
gain  has  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
promoters.  “In  the  State  lotteries,”  as 
he  justly  says,  “  the  tickets  are  really  not 
worth  the  price  which  is  paid  by  the 
original  subscribers,”  though  from  his 
sequent  remarks  it  appears  that  he  had 
very  imperfect  information  respecting 
some  of  the  more  monstrous  cases  of 
robbery  (no  other  word  meets  the  case) 
by  promoters  of  some  of  these  State 
swindles. 

The  first  idea  in  State  lotteries  seems 
to  have  been  to  adopt  the  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  a  certain  sum  is 
paid  for  each  of  a  given  number  of  tick¬ 
ets,  a  series  of  prizes  being  provided  less 
in  total  value  than  the  sum  thus  obtained. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  easily  gulled  in  matters  of 
chance,  that  the  State  could  safely  as¬ 
sume  a  very  disinterested  attitude. 
Having  provided  prizes  of  definite  value, 
and  arranged  the  number  of  tickets,  it 
simply  offered  these  for  sale  to  contrac¬ 
tors.  The  profit  to  the  State  consisted 
in  the  excess  of  the  sum  which  the  con¬ 
tractors  willingly  offered  above  the  just 
value  (usually  10/.)  of  each  ticket.  This 
sum  varied  with  circumstances,  but  gen- 
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erally  was  about  6/.  or  7/.  per  ticket 
beyond  the  proper  price.  That  is,  the 
contractors  paid  about  16/.  or  17/.  for 
tickets  really  worth  10/.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  divide  the  tickets  into  shares, — 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths. 
When  a  contractor  sold  a  full  ticket  he 
usually  got  about  from  21/.  to  22/.  for  it ; 
but  when  he  sold  a  ticket  in  shares  his 
gain  per  ticket  was  considerably  greater. 
The  object  in  limiting  the  subdivision  to 
one-sixteenth  was  to  prevent  laboring 
men  from  risking  their  earnings.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  however,  that 
the  provision  was  constantly  and  easily 
evaded,  or  that  the  means  used  for 
evading  the  limitation  only  aggravated 
the  evil.  At  illegal  offices,  commonly 
known  as  “  little  goes,”  any  sum,  how¬ 
ever  small,  could  be  risked,  and  to  cover 
the  chance  of  detection  and  punishment 
these  offices  required  greater  profits  than 
the  legal  lottery -offices.  “  All  the  efforts 
of  the  police,  ’  ’  we  read,  ‘  ‘  were  ineffec¬ 
tual  for  the  suppression  of  these  illegal 
proceedings,  and  for  many  years  a  great 
and  growing  repugnance  was  manifested 
in  Parliament  to  this  method  of  raising 
any  part  of  the  public  revenue.  At 
length,  in  1823,  the  Ixst  Act  that  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  the  sale  of 
lottery-tickets  contained  provisions  for 
putting  down  all  private  lotteries,  and 
for  rendering  illegal  the  sale,  in  this 
kingdom,  of  all  tickets  or  shares  of  tick¬ 
ets  in  any  foreign  lottery, — which  lat¬ 
ter  provision  is  to  this  day  extensively 
evaded.” 

The  earliest  English  lottery  on  record 
is  that  of  the  year  1569,  when  40,000 
chances  were  sold  at  lor.  each,  the  prizes 
being  articles  of  plate,  and  the  profit 
used  in  the  repair  of  certain  harbors. 
The  gambling  spirit  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  greatly  during  the  next  century  ; 
for,  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  pri¬ 
vate  lotteries  "*as  public  nuisances,”  a 
description  far  better  applicable  (in  more 
senses  than  one)  to  public  lotteries. 
”  In  the  early  period  of  the  history  of 
the  National  Debt,”  says  a  writer  (De 
Morgan,  we  believe)  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  ”  it  was  usual  to  pay  the  prizes 
in  the  State  lotteries  in  the  form  of  ter¬ 
minable  annuities.  In  1694  a  loan  of  a 
million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  lottery- 
tickets  at  lol.  per  ticket,  the  prizes  in 


which  were  funded  at  the  rate  of  1 4  per 
cent,  for  sixteen  years  certain.  In  1746 
a  loan  of  three  millions  was  raised  on  4 
per  cent,  annuities,  and  a  lottery  of  50,- 
000  tickets  of  10/.  each  ;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  one  million  was  raised  by 
the  sale  of  100,000  tickets,  the  prizes  in 
which  were  funded  in  j>erpetu{il  annui¬ 
ties  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
taste  for  gambling  was  thus  made  use  of 
occurred  in  1780,  when  every  subscriber 
of  1,000/.  towards  a  loan  of  twelve  mil¬ 
lions,  at  4  per  cent.,  received  a  bonus  of 
four  lottery-tickets,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  each  of  which  was  10/.”  About  this 
time  the  spirit  of  gambling  had  been 
still  more  remarkably  developed  than  in 
Anne’s  reign,  despite  the  laws  passed  to 
suppress  private  lotteries.  In  1778  an 
Act  was  passed  by  which  every  person 
keeping  a  lottery-office  was  obliged  to 
take  out  a  yearly  license  costing  50/. 
This  measure  reduced  the  number  of 
such  offices  from  400  to  51.  In  France 
the  demoralisation  of  the  people  result¬ 
ing  from  the  immorality  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  encouraging  by  lotteries  the 
gambling  spirit,  was  ,  greater  even  than 
in  England. 

The  fairest  system  for  such  lotteries 
as  we  have  hitherto  considered  was  that 
adopted  in  the  Hamburg  lotteries.  The 
whole  money  for  which  tickets  were  sold 
was  distributed  in  the  form  of  prizes, 
except  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  made 
from  the  amount  of  each  prize  at  the 
time  of  payment. 

Before  pausing  to  consider  the  grossly 
unfair  systems  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  adopted  in  certain  foreign  lot¬ 
teries,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the 
immorality  of  lotteries  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  a  century  'ago  so  clearly  as  it  is 
now ;  and  therefore,  in  effect,  those 
who  arranged  them  were  not  so  blame¬ 
worthy  as  men  would  be  who,  in  our 
own  time,  arrange  lotteries,  whether 
openly  or  surreptitiously.  Even  so  late 
as  half  a  century  ago  an  American  law¬ 
yer,  of  high  character,  was  not  ashamed 
openly  to  defend  lotteries  in  these  terms. 
”  I  am  no  friend,”  he  said,  “  to  lotter¬ 
ies,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  they  are 
per  se  criminal  or  immoral  when  author¬ 
ised  by  law.  If  they  were  nuisances,  it 
was  in  the  manner  m  which  they  were 
managed.  In  England,  if  not  in  France’  ’ 
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(how  strange  this  sounds),  “  there  were 
lotteries  annually  instituted  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  considered  a  fair  way 
to  reach  the  pockets  of  misers  and  per¬ 
sons  disposed  to  dissipate  their  funds. 
The  American  Congress  of  1776  institut* 
ed  a  national  lottery,  and  perhaps  no 
body  of  men  ever  surpassed  them  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue.”  De  Morgan, 
remarking  on  this  expression  of  opinion, 
says  that  it  shows  what  a  man  of  high 
character  for  integrity  and  knowledge 
thought  of  lotteries  twenty  years  ago  (he 
wrote  in  1839).  ”  The  opinions  which 

he  expressed  were  at  that  time,”  con¬ 
tinues  De  Morgan,  ”  shared,  we  venture 
to  say,  by  a  great  number.  ’  ’ 

The  experience  of  those  who  arranged 
these  earlier  State  lotteries  showed  that 
men  in  general,  especially  the  ignorant 
who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  place  such  reliance  on  their  luck, 
that  almost  any  price  may  be  asked  for 
the  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune 
at  one  lucky  stroke.  Albeit,  it  was  seen 
that  the  nature  of  the  fraud  practised 
should  preferably  be  such  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  would  be  able  to 
point  out  where  the  wrong  really  lay. 
Again,  it  was  perceived  that  if  the  prizes 
in  a  lottery  were  reduced  too  greatly  in 
number  but  increased  in  size,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 
few  prizes  left  would  become  too  ob¬ 
vious.  A  system  was  required  by  which 
the  number  of  prizes  might  seem  un¬ 
limited,  and  their  possible  value  very 
great,  while  also  there  should  be  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  founders  of  the  lottery 
not  getting  back  all  they  ventured.  So 
long  as  it  was  absolutely  certain  that,  let 
the  event  be  what  it  might,  the  managers 
of  the  lottery  would  gain,  some  might  be 
deterred  from  risking  their  money  by 
the  simple  statement  of  this  fact.  More¬ 
over,  under  such  conditions,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  possible  that  at  some  time  the 
wrath  of  losers  (who  would  form  a  large 
part  of  the  community  if  lottery  opera¬ 
tions  were  successful)  might  be  roused 
in  a  dangerous  way,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  managers  of  public  lot¬ 
teries  ran  some  chance,  though  it  might 
be  only  a  small  chance,  of  losing,  and 
even  some  chance  of  ruin  as  absolute  as 
that  which  might  befall  individual  gam¬ 
blers. 

It  was  to  meet  such  difficulties  as 
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these  that  lottery  systems  like  that  some¬ 
times  called  the  Geneva  system  were 
invented.  This  system  we  propose  now 
to  describe,  as  illustrating  these  more 
speculative  ventures,  showing  in  partic¬ 
ular  how  the  buyers  of  chances  were 
defrauded  in  the  favorite  methods  of 
venturing. 

In  the  Geneva  lottery  there  are  ninety 
numbers.  At  each  drawing  five  are 
taken.  The  simplest  venture  is  made 
on  a  single  number.  A  sum  is  hazarded 
on  a  named  number,  and  if  this  number 
is  one  of  the  five  drawn,  the  speculator 
receives  fifteen  times  the  value  of  his 
stake.  Such  a  venture  is  called  a  simple 
drawint;.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the 
long  run  the  lottery-keeper  must  gain  by 
this  system.  The  chance  that  the  num¬ 
ber  selected  out  of  ninety  will  appear 
among  five  numbers  drawn,  is  the  same 
that  a  selected  number  out  of  eighteen 
would  appear  at  a  single  drawing.  It 
is  one  chance  in  eighteen.  Now  if  a 
person  bought  a  single  ticket  out  of 
eighteen,  each  costing  (say)  i/.,  his  fair 
prize  if  he  drew  the  winning  ticket 
should  be  18/.  This  is  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  to  buy  up  all  the  eighteen 
tickets,  so  making  sure  of  the  prize. 
The  position  of  the  speculator  who  buys 
one  number  at  i/.,  in  the  Geneva  lot¬ 
tery,  is  precisely  that  of  the  purchaser  of 
such  a  ticket,  only  that  instead  of  the 
prize  being  18/.,  if  he  wins,  it  is  only 
15/.  The  lottery-keeper’s  position  on  a 
single  venture  is  not  precisely  that  of 
one  who  should  have  sold  eighteen  tick¬ 
ets  at  i/.  each  for  a  lottery  having  one 
prize  only  ;  for  the  latter  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  gain  money  if  the  prize  were  any 
sum  short  of  18/.,  whereas  the  Geneva 
lottery-keeper  will  lose  on  a  single  ven¬ 
ture,  supposing  the  winning  number  is 
drawn,  though  the  prize  is  15/.  instead 
of  18/.  But  in  the  long  run  the  Geneva 
lottery-keeper  is  certain  to  win  at  these 
odds.  He  is  in  the  position  oAa  man 
who  continually  wagers  odds  0^14  to  i 
against  the  occurrence  of  an  dKnt  the 
real  odds  against  which  are  17  to  i. 
Or  his  position  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  player  who  takes  seventeen 
chances  out  of  eighteen  at  (say)  their 
just  value,  i/.  each,  or  17/.  in  all,  his 
opponent  taking  the  remaining  chance 
at  its  just  value,  i/.,  but  instead  of  the 
total  stakes,  18/.,  being  left  in  the  pool. 
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the  purchaser  of  the  larger  number  ab¬ 
stracts  3/.  from  the  pool  at  each  venture. 

That  men  can  be  found  to  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  shows  that 
their  confidence  in  their  own  good  for¬ 
tune  makes  them  willing  to  pay,  for  the 
ch.mce  of  getting  fifteen  times  their 
stake,  what  they  ought  to  pay  for  the 
chance  of  getting  eighteen  times  its  val¬ 
ue.  The  amount  of  which  they  are  in 
reality  defrauded  at  each  venture  is  easi¬ 
ly  cadculated.  Suppose  the  speculator 
to  venture  1/.  Now  the  actual  value 
of  one  chance  in  eighteen  of  any  prize 
is  one-eighteenth  of  that  prize,  which  in 
this  case  should  therefore  be  18/.  If, 
then,  the  prize  really  played  for  has  but 
fifteen-eighteenths  of  its  true  value,  or 
is  in  this  case  15/.,  the  value  of  a  single 
chance  amounts  only  to  one-eighteenth 
of  15/.,  or  to  i6r.  8</.  Thus  at  each 
venture  of  i/.  the  speculator  is  cheated 
out  of  3r.  4</.,  or  one-sixth  of  his  stake. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  In 
the  old-fashioned  English  system  of  lot¬ 
teries,  the  purchaser  of  a  10/.  ticket 
often  paid  more  than  20/.,  so  that  he 
was  defrauded  by  more  than  half  his 
stake  ;  and  though  less  than  half  the 
robbery  went  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  who  actually  sold  the  ticket,  the 
larger  share  went  to  the  State.  In  other 
ventures,  by  the  Geneva  system,  the 
old-fashioned  English  system  of  robbery 
was  far  surpassed. 

Instead  of  naming  one  number  for  a 
drawing  (in  which  five  numbers  are 
taken)  the  speculator  may  say  in  what 
position  among  the  five  his  number  is  to 
come.  If  he  is  successful,  he  receives 
seventy  times  his  stake.  This  is,  in 
effect,  exactly  the  same  as  though  but 
one  number  was  drawn.  The  specula¬ 
tor  has  only  one  chance  out  of  ninety, 
instead  of  one  chance  out  of  five.  He 
ought  then,  in  strict  justice,  to  receive 
ninety  times  his  stake,  if  he  wins.  Sup- 
posing^s  venture  1/.,  the  prize  of  suc¬ 
cess  s^ftld  be  90/.  By  reducing  it  to 
70/.,  tW  lottery-keeper  reduces  the  real 
value  of  the  ticket  from  1/.  to  one-nine¬ 
teenth  part  of  70/.,  or  to  i5f.  6|i/.,  de¬ 
frauding  the  speculator  of  two-ninths  of 
his  stake.  Such  a  venture  as  this  is 
called  a  determinate  drawing. 

The  next  venture  allowed  in  the  Ge¬ 
neva  system  is  called  simple  ambe.  T wo 
numbers  are  chosen.  If  both  these  ap¬ 


pear  among  the  five  drawn,  the  prize  is 
270  times  the  stake.  Now  among  the 
90  numbers  the  player  can  select  two, 
in  8,010  different  ways  ;  for  he  can  first 
take  any  one  of  the  90  numbers,  and 
then  he  can  take  for  his  second  number 
any  one  of  the  89  numbers  left  ;  that  is, 
he  may  make  90  different  first  selections, 
each  leaving  him  a  choice  of  89  different 
second  selections  ;  so  that  there  are  90 
times  89  (or  8,010)  p>ossible  selections 
in  all.  But  in  any  set  of  five  numbers 
there  are,  treating  them  in  the  same 
way,  only  20  (or  5  times  4)  different  ar¬ 
rangements  of  two  numbers.  So  that 
out  of  8,010  possible  selections  only  20 
appear  in  each  drawing  of  five  num^rs. 
The  speculator’s  chance  then  is  only  20 
in  8,010,  or  2  in  801  ;  and  he  ought,  if 
he  wins,  to  have  for  prize  his  stake  in¬ 
creased  in  the  ratio  of  801  to  2,  or 
400I  times.  Instead  of  this  it  is  increas¬ 
ed  only  270  times.  At  each  venture  he 
receives  in  return  for  his  stake  a  chance 
worth  a  sum  less  than  his  stake,  in  the 
same  degree  that  270  is  less  than  400^, 
or  is,  in  fact,  defrauded  of  nearly  one- 
third  the  value  of  his  stake. 

The  next  venture  is  called  determinate 
ambe.  Here  the  speculator  names  the 
order  in  which  two  selected  numbers  will 
appear.  Instead  of  20  chances  at  any 
drawing  of  five  numbers,  he  has  only 
one  chance — one  chance  in  8,010.  He 
ought  then  to  receive  8,010  times  his 
sta^e,  if  he  wins.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  receives  only  5,100  times  his  stake. 
From  this  it  follows  that  he  is  defrauded 
of  2,910  parts  out  of  8,010  of  his  stake, 
or  very  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  stake’s 
value. 

But  more  speculative  ventures  remain. 
The  speculator  can  name  three  numbers. 
Now  there  are  704,880  possible  selec¬ 
tions  of  three  numbers  out  of  90. 
(There  are  8,010  possible  selections  of 
two  numbers,  as  already  shown,  and  with 
each  of  these  any  one  of  the  remaining 
88  numbers  can  be  taken  to  make  the 
third  number  ;  thus  we  have  88  times 
8,010,  or  704,880  sets  of  three  numbers 
in  all.)  These  can  appear  among  the 
five  drawn  numbers  in  60  different  ways 
(5  times  4  times  3).  Thus  the  specula¬ 
tor  has  60  chances  out  of  704,880,  or 
one  chance  in  11,748.  He  ought  then 
to  receive  11,748  times  his  stake,  if  he 
wins ;  but  in  reality  he  receives  only 
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5,500  times  his  stake  in  this  event. 
Thus  the  lottery-keeper  robs  him  of 
more  than  half  his  just  winnings,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  of  more  than  half  the 
mathematical  value  of  his  stake  at  the 
outset.  The  venture  in  this  case  is 
called  simple  terne.  Determinate  terne  is 
not  allowed.  If  it  were,  the  prize  of  a 
successful  guess  should  be  704,880  times 
the  stake. 

Quaterne  involves  the  selection  of  four 
numbers.  With  90  numbers  61,334,560 
(704,880  times  87)  different  selections 
of  four  numbers  can  be  made.  Among 
the  five  drawn  numbers  there  can  only 
be  found  120  arrangements  of  four  num¬ 
bers.  Thus  the  speculator  has  only  1 20 
chances  out  of  61,334,560,  or  one  chance 
out  of  511,038.  He  ought  therefore, 
if  he  wins,  to  receive  511,038  times  his 
stake.  The  prize  is  only  75,000  times 
the  stake.  The  lottery-keeper  deducts, 
in  fact,  six-sevenths  of  the  value  of  the 
stake  at  each  venture.  Determinate 
quaterne  is,  of  course,  not  adopted. 

Simple  quaterne  is,  at  present,  the. 
most  speculative  venture  adopted.  For¬ 
merly  quine  was  allowed,  the  specula¬ 
tor  having  five  numbers,  and,  if  all  five 
were  drawn,  receiving  a  million  times 
the  value  of  his  stake.  He  should  have 
received  43,949,268  times  its  value  ;  so 
that,  in  effect,  he  was  deprived  of  more 
than  42  forty-thirds  of  the  true  value  of 
his  venture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
by  which  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  sys¬ 
tem  reduce  the  value  of  the  stake  in 
these  different  cases,  the  stake  being  set 
at  i/.  for  convenience  : — 


Siapic  drawing . 

Determinate  do......... 

Simple  Ambe . 

Determinate  dio . 

Terne . . 

Qaatcrne . 


Actual  Worth  of 

Robbery  per 

i/.  Stake. 

i/.  Slake. 

i6t.  sy. 

4<f- 

>5  Mi 

4  sk 

13  6 

6  6 

>»  9 

7  3 

9 

to  1% 

a  iiVi 

>7  0% 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  such 
speculative  ventures  as  terne  and  qua- 
teme  would  very  seldom  be  made.  But 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  These  were 
the  favorite  \entures  ;  and  that  they 
were  made  ver^often  is  proved  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chance 
by  the  circumsmnee  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  proven  successful.  For  every 
time  such  a  vmture  as  a  simple  quaterne 
was  won,  it  must  have  been  lost  some 
half  a  millionXimes.  1 


It  appears  that  in  France  the  Geneva 
system  was  adopted  without  any  of  the 
limitations  we  have  mentioned,  and  with 
some  additional  chances  for  those  who 
liked  fanciful  ventures.  Professor  De 
Morgan,  in  his  Budget  of  Paradoxes, 
says  : — “  In  the  French  lottery  five  num¬ 
bers  out  of  ninety  were  drawn  at  a  time  : 
any  person,  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
might  stake  any  sum  upon  any  event  he 
pleased,  as  that  27  should  be  drawn  ; 
that  42  and  81  should  be  drawn  ;  that 
42  and  81  should  be  drawn,  and  42  first ; 
and  so  on  up  to  a  quine  determine,  if  he 
chose,  which  is  betting  on  five  given 
numbers  i  n  a  given  order.  ”  The  chance 
of  a  successful  guess,  in  this  last  case,  is 
1  in  5,274,772,160.  Yet  if  every  grown 
person  in  Europe  made  one  guess  a  day, 
venturing  a  penny  on  the  guess,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  just  prize,  or  say  only  4,- 
800,000,000  times  his  stake,  on  winning, 
it  would  be  practically  certain  that  in 
less  than  a  year  some  one  would  win 
20,000,000/.  for  a  p>enny  !  It  would  be 
equally  certain,  that  though  this  were 
repeated  dozens  of  times,  the  lottery- 
keepers  would  gain  by  the  arrangement, 
even  at  the  rate  above  stated.  Nay, 
the  oftener  they  had  to  pay  over  20,- 
000,000/.  for  a  penny,  the  greater  their 
gains  would  be.  As  the  actual  prize  in 
such  a  case  would  be  10  millions  instead 
of  merely  5,275  million  times  the  stake, 
their  reai  gains,  if  they  had  to  pay  such 
prizes  often,  would  be  tremendous.  For, 
in  the  long  run,  every  prize  of  half  a 
million  p>ounds  for  a  shilling  stake  would 
represent  a  clear  profit  of  250  million 
pounds.  The  succesful  ventures  would 
be  only  i  in  about  5,000  millions  of  un¬ 
successful  ones,  while  paid  for  only  at 
the  rate  of  10  million  stakes. 

No  instances  are  on  record  of  a  quine 
determine  being  won,  but  a  simple  quine, 
the  odds  against  which,  be  it  remember¬ 
ed,  are  nearly  44  millions  to  i,  has  been 
won  ;  and  simple  quaternes,  against 
which  the  odds  are  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  to  I,  have  often  been  won.  In  July 
1821  a  strange  circumstance  occurred. 
A  gambler  had  selected  the  five  numbers 
8,  13,  16,  46,  and  64,  and  for  the  same 
drawing  another  had  selected  the  four 
numbers  8,  16,  46,  and  64-  The  num¬ 
bers  actually  drawn  were 

8  46  16  64  13 

so  that  both  gamblers  won.  Their  stakes 
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were  small,  unfortunately  for  them  and 
fortunately  for  the  bank,  and  their  ac¬ 
tual  winnings  were  only  131,350  francs 
and  20,852  francs  respectively.  If  each 
had  ventured  i/.  only,  their  respective 
winnings  would  have  been  1,000,000/., 
and  75,000/.  The  coincidence  was  so 
remarkable  (the  antecedent  probability 
against  two  gamblers  winning  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  drawing  or  simple  quinte  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  quaterne  being  about  22  billions  to 
i),  that  one  can  understand  a  suspicion 
arising  that  a  hint  had  been  given  from 
some  one  employed  at  the  lottery-office. 
M.  Menut  insinuates  this,  and  a  recent 
occurrence  at  Naples  suggests  at  least 
the  possibility  of  collusion  l)etween  gam¬ 
blers  and  the  drawers  of  lottery  num¬ 
bers.  But  in  the  case  above  cited  the 
smallness  of  the  stakes  warrants  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  result  was  purely  accident¬ 
al.  Certainly  the  gamblers  would  have 
staked  more  had  they  known  what  was 
to  be  the  actual  result  of  the  drawing. 
The  larger  winner  seems  to  have  staked 
two  sous  only,  the  prize  being,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  1,313,500  times  the  stake,  instead 
of  1,000,000  as  on  a  similar  venture  in 
the  Geneva  lottery.  Possibly  the  stake 
was  a  foreign  coin,  and  hence  the  actual 
value  of  the  prize  was  not  a  round  num¬ 
ber  of  francs.  The  smaller  winner  prob¬ 
ably  staked  five  sous  or  thereabouts  in 
foreign  coin. 

Simple  quaternes^  as  we  have  said,  oc¬ 
curred  frequently  in  France.  De  Mor¬ 
gan  remarks  that  the  enormous  number 
of  those  who  gambled  “  is  proved  to  all 
who  have  studied  chances  arithmetically 
by  the  numbers  of  simple  quaternes  which 
were  gained  :  in  1822, fourteen  ;  in  1823, 
six  ;  in  1824,  sixteen  ;  in  1825,  nine, 
&c.”  He  does  not,  however,  state  the 
arithmetical  proportion  involved.  If 
we  take  the  average  number  at  ten  |>er 
annum,  it  would  follow  that  about  hve 
million  persons  p>er  annum  staked  money 
on  this  special  venture — the  simple  qua¬ 
terne — alone.  Quetelet  states  that  in 
the  five  years  1816-1820,  the  total  sums 
hazarded  on  all  forms  of  venture  in  the 
Paris  lottery  amounted  to  126,944,000 
francs, — say  5,000,000/.  The  tot^  win¬ 
nings  of  the  speculators  amounted  to 
•94,750,000  francs, — say  about  3,790,- 
000/.  The  total  amount  returned  to 
the  treasury  was  32,194,000  francs,  or 
.about  1, 288,000/.,  a  clear  average  profit 


of  257,600/.  per  annum.  Thus  the  treas¬ 
ury  received  rather  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  sum  hazarded.  The  return  to  the 
speculators  corresponded  nearly  to  that 
which  would  have  been  received  if  all 
the  ventures  made  had  been  on  a  deter¬ 
minate  single  number. 

In  all  these  methods,  the  greater  the 
number  of  speculators  the  greater  the 
gains  of  those  who  keep  the  lottery.  The 
most  fortunate  thing  which  can  happen 
to  the  lottery-keepers  is  that  some  re¬ 
markably  lucky  hit  should  be  made  by 
a  speculator,  or  a  series  of  such.  For 
then  they  can  advertise  the  great  gains 
made  by  a  few  lucky  speculators,  saying 
nothing  of  the  multitudes  who  have  lost, 
with  the  result  that  millions  are  tempted 
to  become  speculators.  There  is  this 
great  advantage  in  the  Geneva  system  : 
that  the  total  number  of  losers  can  never 
be  known  except  to  the  lottery-keepers. 
In  the  old-fashioned  English  system  the 
number  of  losers  was  as  well  known  as 
the  number  of  winners  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  gains.  But  the  keepers  of  the  Paris 
and  Geneva  lotteries,  as  of  those  which 
have  since  been  established  on  the  same 
system,  could  publish  the  lists  of  winners 
without  any  fear  that  newspaper  writers 
or  essayists  would  remind  the  general 
public  of  the  actual  number  of  losers. 
The  student  of  probabilities  might  read¬ 
ily  calculate  the  probable  number  of 
losers,  and  would  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  real  number  could  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  calculated  ;  but  he 
could  not  definitely  assert  that  so  many 
had  lost,  or  that  the  total  losses  amounted 
to  so  much. 

It  occurred  to  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  at  all  times  been  notably 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  that  a  method  might  be  devised 
for  despoiling  the  public  more  effectually 
than  by  the  Geneva  method.  A  plan 
had  been  invented  by  those  who  wanted 
the  public  money,  and  mathematicians 
were  simply  asked  to  indicate  the  just 
price  for  tickets,  so  that  the  Government, 
by  asking  twice  that  price,  or  more,  might 
make  money  safely  and  quickly.  The 
plan  turned  out  to  be  wholly  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  but  the  idea  and  the  result  of  its 
investigation  are  so  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  that  we  shall  venture  to  give 
a  full  account  of  them  here,  noting  that 
the  reader  who  can  catch  the  true  bear- 
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ing  of  the  problem  involved  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  quite  safe  from  any  chance 
of  being  taken  in  by  the  commoner  fal¬ 
lacies  belonging  to  the  subject  of  proba¬ 
bilities. 

The  idea  was  this.  Instead  of  the 
drawing  of  numbers,  the  tossing  of  a 
coin  was  to  decide  the  prize  to  be  paid, 
and  there  were  to  be  no  blanks.  If 
“  head  ”  was  tossed  at  a  first  trial  the 
speculator  was  to  receive  a  definite  sum 
— 2/.  we  take  for  convenience,  and  also 
because  this  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
the  sum  originally  suggested  in  Russian 
money.  If  “  head  ”  did  not  appear  till 
the  second  trial  the  speculator  was  to 
receive  4/.;  if  “  head  ”  did  not  appear 
till  the  third  trial,  he  received  8/. ;  if  not 
till  the  fourth,  he  received  16/.;  if  not 
till  the  fifth,  32/.;  till  the  sixth,  64/.; 
the  seventh  128/.;  the  eighth,  256/.,  and 
so  on  ;  the  prize  being  doubled  for 
each  additional  tossing  before  “  head  ” 
api)eared.  It  will  be  observed -that 
the  number  of  pounds  in  the  prize 
is  2  raised  to  the  power  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  tossing  at  which 
“head"  first  appears.  If  it. appears 
first,  for  instance,  at  the  tenth  trial,  then 
we  raise  2  to  the  10th  power,  getting  i,- 
024,  and  the  prize  is  1,024/.;  if  “  head  “ 
appears  first  at  the  twelfth  trial,  we  raise 
2  to  the  1 2th  power,  getting  4,048,  and 
the  prize  is  4,048/. 

Doubtless  the  origin  of  this  idea  was 
the  observed  circumstance  that  the  more 
speculative  ventures  had  a  great  charm 
for  the  common  mind.  Despite  the 
enormous  deduction  made  from  the  just 
value  of  the  prize,  when  Urnes,  quaternes, 
and  other  such  ventures  were  made,  the 
public  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
bought  these  ventures  by  millions,  as 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  times 
in  each  year  even  quaternes  were  won. 
Now  in  the  Petersburg  plan  there  was 
a  chance,  however  small,  of  enormous 
winnings.  Head  might  not  appear  till 
the  tenth,  twelfth,  or  even  the  twentieth 
tossing  ;  and  then  the  prize  would  be 
1,024/.,  4*048/.,  or  1,048,  576/.,  respec¬ 
tively.  It  was  felt  that  tens  of  millions 
would  be  tempted  by  the  chance  of  such 
enormous  gains  ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  gains  ef  Government  would  be 
proportionately  heavy.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  that  the  just  value  of  a 
chance  in  this  lottery  should  be  ascer¬ 


tained  by  mathematicians,  and  the  price 
properly  raised. 

Mathematicians  very  readily  solved 
the  problem,  though  one  or  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  (D’Alembert,  for  in¬ 
stance)  rejected  the  solution  as  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  paradoxical.  Let  the 
reader  who  takes  interest  enough  in  such 
matters  pause  for  a  moment  here  to 
inquire  what  would  be  a  natural  and 
probable  value  for  a  chance  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  lottery.  Few,  we  believe,  would 
give  10/.  for  a  chance.  No  one,  we  are 
sure — not  even  one  who  thoroughly  rec¬ 
ognised  the  validity  of  the  mathematical 
solution  of  the  problem — would  offer 
100/.  Yet  the  just  value  of  a  chance  is 
greater  than  10/.,  greater  than  100/., 
greater  than  any  sum  which  can  be 
named.  A  Government,  indeed,  which 
should  offer  to  sell  these  chances  at 
say  50/.  would  most  probably  gain,  even 
if  many  accepted  the  risk  and  bought 
chances,  which  would  be  very  unlikely, 
however.  The  fewer  bought  chances 
the  greater  would  be  the  Government’s 
chance  of  gain,  or  rather  their  chance  of 
escaping  loss.  But  this  of  course  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  contrary  to  what  is  required  in 
a  lottery  system.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  many  should  be  encouraged  to  buy 
chances,  and  that  the  more  chances  are 
bought  the  greater  should  be  the  security 
of  those  keeping  the  lottery.  In  the 
Petersburg  plan,  a  high  and  practically 
prohibitory  price  must  first  be  set  on 
each  chance,  and  even  then  the  lottery- 
keepers  could  only  escape  loss  by  re¬ 
stricting  the  number  of  purchases.  The 
scheme  was  therefore  abandoned. 

The  result  of  the  mathematical  inquiry 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  It  seems 
altogether  monstrous,  as  De  Morgan  ad¬ 
mits,  to  say  that  an  infinite  amount  of 
money  should  in  reality  be  given  for 
each  chance,  to  cover  its  true  mathe¬ 
matical  value.  And  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  any  very  great  value  would  far 
exceed  the  probable  average  value  of 
any  possible  number  of  ventures.  If  a 
million  million  ventures  were  made,  first 
and  last,  50/.  per  venture  would  prob¬ 
ably  bring  in  several  millions  of  millions 
of  pounds  clear  profit  to  the  lottery- 
keepers  ;  while  30/.  per  venture  would 
as  probably  involve  them  in  correspond¬ 
ingly  heavy  losses.  40/.  per  venture 
would  probably  bring  them  safe,  though 
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without  any  great  percentage  of  profit. 
If  a  thousand  million  ventures  were 
made,  30/.  per  venture  would  probably 
make  the  lottery  safe,  while  35/.  would 
bring  great  gain  in  all  probability,  and 
25/.  would  as  probably  involve  serious 
loss.  If  all  the  human  beings  who  have 
ever  lived  on  this  earth,  during  every 
day  in  their  lives  had  been  taking  chances 
in  such  a  lottery,  the  average  price  of 
all  the  sums  gained  would  be  quite  un¬ 
likely  to  approach  100/.  Yet  still  the 
mathematical  proposition  is  sound,  that 
if  the  number  of  speculators  in  the 
Petersburg  lottery  were  absolutely  un¬ 
limited,  no  sum,  however  great,  would 
fairly  represent  the  price  of  a  chance. 
And  while  that  unpractical  result  (for 
the  number  of  speculators  would  not  be 
unlimited)  is  true,  the  practical  result  is 
easily  proved,  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  venturers  the  greater  should  be  the 
price  for  each  chance — a  relation  which 
absolutely  forbids  the  employment  of 
this  method  of  keeping  lotteries. 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  shown.  De 
Morgan  has  given  a  demonstration,  but 
it  is  not  one  to  be  very  readily  under¬ 
stood  of  the  people  not  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matical  methods  of  reasoning.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  following  proof 
will  be  found  easy  to  understand,  while 
at  the  same  time  satisfactory  and  con¬ 
vincing. 

Suppose  that  eight  ventures  only  are 
made,  and  that  among  the  eight  four,  or 
exactly  half,  toss  head  the  first  time  ;  of 
the  remaining  four,  two  half-toss  head 
at  the  second  trial  ;  of  the  remaining 
two,  one  tosses  head  at  the  third  trial ; 
while  the  other  tosses  head  at  the  fourth 
trial.  This  may  be  regarded  as  repre¬ 
senting  what  might  on  the  average  be 
expected  from  eight  trials,  though  in  re¬ 
ality  it  does  not ;  for  of  course,  if  it 
did,  the  average  price  p>er  chance  in¬ 
ferred  from  eight  such  trials  would  be 
the  true  average  for  eight  million  trials, 
or  eight  million  times  eight  million. 
Still  it  fairly  represents  all  that  could  be 
hoped  for  from  a  single  set  of  eight  ven¬ 
tures.  Now  we  see  that  the  sums  paid 
in  prizes,  in  this  case,  would  be  four 
times  2/.  for  those  who  tossed  “  head  ” 
at  the  first  trial ;  twice  4/.  for  those  who 
tossed  ‘‘  head  ”  at  the  second  trial ;  8/. 
for  him  who  tossed  "  head  ”  at  the  third 
trial ;  and  16/.  for  the  last  and  most 


fortunate  of  the  eight ;  or  40/.  in  all. 
This  gives  an  average  of  $1.  for  each 
chance. 

Now  suppose  there  are  sixteen  ven¬ 
tures,  and  treat  this  number  in  the  same 
way.  We  get  eight  who  receive  2/.  each  ; 
four  who  receive  4/.  each  ;  two  who  re¬ 
ceive  8/.  each  ;  one  who  receives  16/.; 
and  one  who  receives  32/.  The  total, 
then,  is  96/.,  giving  an  average  of  61. 
for  each  chance. 

Next  take  thirty-two  ventures.  Six¬ 
teen  receive  2/.  each  ;  eight  4/.  each  ; 
four  8/.  each  ;  two  16/.  each  ;  one  32/.; 
and  one  64/.;  a  total  of  224/.,  giving  an 
average  of  7/.  for  each  venture. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average 
price  per  venture  has  risen  1/.  at  each 
doubling  of  the  total  number  of  specu¬ 
lators.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive 
that  this  increase  will  proceed  systemati¬ 
cally.  To  show  this  we  take  a  larger 
number,  1,024,  which  is  2  doubled  ten 
times,  or  technically  2  raised  to  the  loth 
f)Ower.  Treating  this  like  our  other 
numbers,  we  find  that  512  speculators 
are  to  receive  2/.  each,  making  1,024/. 
in  all :  thus  we  get  as  many  pounds  as 
there  are  ventures  for  this  first  halving. 
Next,  256  receive  4/.  each,  or  1,024/. 
in  all ;  that  is,  again  we  get  as  many 
pounds  as  there  are  ventures  for  this 
second  halving.  Next,  128  receive  8/.,  or 
1,024/.  in  all ;  or,  again,  we  get  as  many 
pounds  as  there  are  ventures  for  this 
third  halving.  This  goes  on  ten  times, 
the  tenth  halving  giving  us  one  specu¬ 
lator  who  receives  1,024/.,  and  still  leav¬ 
ing  one  who  has  not  yet  tossed  “  head.” 
Since  each  halving  gives  us  1,024/., 
now  have  ten  times  1,024/.  The  last 
speculator  tosses  “  head  ”  at  the  next 
trial  and  wins  2,048/.;  making  a  grand 
total  of  twelve  times  1,024/.,  or  twelve 
times  as  many  pounds  as  there  are 
speculators.  The  average,  therefore, 
amounts  to  12/.  per  chance  ;  and  we 
see,  by  the  way  in  which  the  result  has 
been  obtained,  that  in  every  such  case 
the  chance  will  be  worth  2/.  more  than 
as  many  pounds  as  there  are  halvings. 
Of  course  the  number  of  halvings  is  the 
number  representing  the  pKJwer  to  which 
2  is  raised  to  give  the  number  of  specu¬ 
lators.  The  number  of  speculators  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  power  of  2.  We 
have  only  supposed  it  so  for  simplicity 
of  calculation.  But  the  application  of 
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the  method  of  halving  can  be  almost  as 
readily  made  with  any  number  of  specu¬ 
lators.  It  is  only  when  we  get  down 
to  small  numbers,  as  9,  7,  5,  or  3,  that 
any  difficulty  arises  from  fractional  or 
half  men  ;  but  the  result  is  not  materi¬ 
ally  affected  where  the  original  number 
is  large,  by  taking  4  or  3  as  the  next 
halving  after  either  7  or  9  (for  example), 
or  2  as  the  next  halving  after  3.  But 
practically  we  need  not  carry  out  these 
halvings,  after  we  have  once  satisfied 
ourselves  of  the  validity  of  the  general 
rule.  Thus  suppose  we  require  to  as¬ 
certain  a  fair  value  for  a  million  chances. 
We  find  that  the  nearest  power  of  2  to 
the  number  one  million  is  the  20th. 
22/.,  then,  is  a  fair  value. 

But,  of  course,  the  whole  course  of  our 
reasoning  proves  that  while  probably  22/. 
would  be  a  fair  value  for  a  million  ven¬ 
tures,  it  could  not  be  the  mathematically 
just  value.  For  who  is  to  assure  the  lot¬ 
tery-keeper  that  after  the  million  ventures, 
another  million  will  not  be  taken  ?  Now 
for  two  million  ventures,  the  probable 
value  according  to  our  method  would  be 
23/.,  since  two  millions  is  nearly  equal  to 
2  raised  to  the  21st  power.  There  might 
be  a  million  million  ventures  ;  and  if  22/. 
were  really  the  true  price  for  one  million, 
it  would  be  the  true  price  for  each  of  the 
million  ventures.  But  since  a  million 
million  are  roughly  equal  to  2  raised  to 
the  40th  power,  the  price  according  to 
our  method  would  be  about  42/.  per 
chance. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  among  any 
definite  number  of  trials  it  is  not  ante¬ 
cedently  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
of  those  very  long  runs  of  “  trials”  which 
are  practically  certain  to  occur  when  many 
times  that  number  of  trials  (whatever  it 
may  be)  are  made. 

The  experiment  has  been  actually  tried, 
though  it  was  not  necessary  to  establish 
the  principle.  So  far  as  the  relatively 
small  average  value  of  the  chance,  when  a 
few  ventures  only  are  made,  the  reader 
can  readily  try  the  experiment  for  himself. 
Let  him  make,  for  instance,  eight  trials, 
each  trial  ending  when  he  has  tossed  head  ; 
and  according  as  head  comes  at  the  first, 
second,  or  third  tossing  in  any  trial,  let 
him  write  down  2/.,  4/.,  8/.,  &c.,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  total  dividend  by  eight  will 
give  the  average  value  of  each  trial.  But 
Buff  on  and  each  of  three  correspondents 


of  De  Morgan’s  made  2,048  trials — an  ex¬ 
periment  which  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
student  of  chances  will  not  greatly  care 
to  repeat.  Buffon’s  results,  the  only  set 
we  shall  separately  quote,  were  as  follows. 
In  1,061  trials,  “head”  showed  at  the 
first  tossing ;  in  494,  at  the  second  ;  in 
232,  at  the  third  ;  in  137,  at  the  fourth  ; 
in  56,  at  the  fifth  ;  in  29,  at  the  sixth;  in 
25,  at  the  seventh  ;  in  8,  at  the  eighth;  in 
6,  at  the  ninth.  The  2,048  trials  esti¬ 
mated  according  to  the  Petersburg  system, 
would  have  given  20, 1 14/.  in  all,  or  nearly 
10/.  per  game.  According  to  our  meth¬ 
od,  since  2,048  is  the  eleventh  power  of 
2/.,  the  average  value  of  each  chance 
would  be  13/.;*  and  Buffon’s  result  is 
quite  as  near  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
single  experiment  on  2,048  trials. 

But  when  we  take  the  four  experiments 
collectively,  getting  in  this  way  the  re¬ 
sults  of  8,192  trials  (which  De  Morgan, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of),  we  find  the  average  value  of 
each  chance  greatly  increased  as  theory 
requires,  and,  as  it  happens,  increased 
even  beyond  the  value  which  theory  as- 
signs’as  probable  for  this  number  of  trials. 
Among  them  there  was  only  one  in  which 
head  appeared  after  tail  had  been  tossed 
1 1  times,  whereas  we  might  expect  that 

*  We  note  that  De  Morgan  obtains  the  value 
111.  instead  of  13/.  But  he  strangely  omits  one 
of  the  last  pair  of  trials  altogether.  Thus,  he 
says,  “  in  the  long  run,  and  fon  2,048  trials, 
we  might  expect  two  sets  in  which  ‘  heads  ’ 
should  not  appear  till  the  tenth  throw,”  which 
is  right,  “  and  one  in  which  no  such  thing 
should  take  place  till  the  eleventh,”  which  is 
also  right.  But  it  is  because  there  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  four  trials  of  which  two  only  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  “  heads,”  that  we  expect  two  to  give 
”  tails”  yet  once  more.  The  two  which  gave 
”  heads  ”  are  the  two  first  mentioned  by  De 
Morgan,  in  which  ”  heads  ”  appear  at  the 
tenth  throw.  Of  the  two  remaining  we  expect 
one  to  give  “  head,”  the  other  ”  tail.”  The 
former  is  the  "  one”  next  mentioned  by  De 
Morgan,  in  which  “  head  ”  appears  at  0  the 
eleventh  throw.  The  other  in  which  ”  tail  ” 
may  be  expected  to  appear  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all.  Even  if  ”  head  ”  appears  at  the  next 
or  twelfth  tossing,  this  tii^  brings  a  prize 
worth  twice  as  many  pounds  as  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  trials — and  Uierefore  adding  2/.  to  the 
average  value  of  each  trial.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Bufion’s  experiment  chances  to  give  a  result 
even  less  t^n  De  Morgan’s  viJue,  and  stiil 
further  therefore  from  mine.  But,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  other  experiment  gave  an  average 
result  above  his  estimate,  and  even  above  mine. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  correct  to  omit  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  most  profitable  trial  of  all. 
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there  would  be  four  such  cases  ;  but  there  each  ;  65,536  would  receive  16/.  and  lose 
was  one  case  in  which  head  only  appeared  6/.  each.  All  the  rest  would  gain  ;  *32,768 
after  tail  had  been  tossed  13  times,  and  would  receive  32/.  and  gain  10/.  each  ; 
there  were  two  cases  in  which  head  only  16,384  would  receive  64/.  and  gain  42/. 
appeared  after  tail  had  been  tossed  15  each;  and  so  on;  8,192  would  receive 
times.  Of  course  this  was  purely  acci-  128/.  each;  4,096  would  receive  256/. 

»  dental.  We  may  always  be  tolerably  sure  each;  2,048,  each  512/.;  1,024,  csich 

’  that  in  a  large  number  of  tossings,  about  1,024/.;  5^2,  each  2,048/.;  256,  each 

one  half  will  be  head  and  about  one  half  4,096/.;  128,  each  8,192/.;  64,  each 

tail.  But  when  only  a  few  tossings  are  16,384/.;  32,  each  32,768/.;  16,  each 

to  be  made,  this  proportion  can  no  longer  65,536/.;  8,  each  131,072/.;  4,  each 
be  looked  for  with  the  same  high  degree  262,144/.;  2,  each  524,288/.;  i  would 
of  probability.  When,  again,  only  four  or  receive  1,048,572/.;  and  lastly,  one  would 
five  chances  are  left,  we  may  find  these  receive  2,097,952/.  But  there  would  be 
all  dropping  off  at  once,  on  the  one  hand,  only  65,536  out  of  1,048,576  speculators 
or  one  or  two  of  them  may  run  on  with  who  would  gain,  or  only  i  in  16. 
five  or  six  more  successful  tossings;  and  It  is  singular  that  whereas  it  would  be 
as  at  each  tossing  the  prize,  already  almost  impossible  to  persuade  even  one 
amounting  for  the  last  trisil  to  as  many  person  to  venture  22/.  in  such  a  lottery  as 
pounds  as  there  were  originally  chances,  we  have  described,  almost  any  number  of 
is  doubled,  we  may  find  the  average  price  jiersons  could  be  persuaded  to  join  again 
of  each  chance  increased  by  1/.,  2/.,  4/.,  and  again  in  a  lottery  where  the  prizes  and 
8/.,  16/., -or  more,  by  the  continued  sue-  blanks  were  arrang^  as  in  the  way  de- 
cess  of  the  longest  lasting  trial,  or  perhaps  scribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  the 
of  two  or  three  lasting  equally  long,  average  outcome  of  1,048,576  ventures. 
This  happened  in  the  8,192  trials  whose  In  other  words,  no  one  puts  so  much  faith 
results  are  recorded  by  De  Morgan.  I  in  his  luck  as  to  venture  a  sum  on  the 
find  that  the  total  amount  which  would  chance  of  gaining  a  little,  if  he  tosses 
have  been  due  in  prizes,  according  to  the  "tail”  four  times  running  (losing  if 
Petersburg  plan,  would  have  been  150,-  "head"  appears  sooner),  and  of  gaining 
830/.,  an  average  of  18/.  Ss.  2\d.  (almost  more  and  more  the  oftener  "  tail  ”  is 
exactly)  per  trial ;  whereas  the  theoret-  tossed,  until,  should  he  toss  tail  20  times 
ical  average  for  8,192  trials  would  be  running,  he  will  receive  more  than  two 
only  15/.  million  pounds.  But  almost  every  person 

It  is  manifest  that,  though  in  a  million  who  is  willing  to  gamble  at  all  will  be 
trials  by  this  method  some  such  sum  as  ready  to  venture  the  same  sum  on  the  prac- 
30/.  per  trial  would  probably  cover  all  the  tically  equivalent  chance  of  winning  in  a 
prizes  gained,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  put  lottery  where  there  are  rather  more  than 
any  definite  price  on  each  venture,  where  a  million  tickets,  and  the  same  prizes  as 
the  number  of  venturers  would  of  neces-  in  the  other  case.  Whatever  advantage 
sity  be  unlimited.  And  since  even  a  there  is,  speaking  mathematically,  is  in 
price  which  would  barely  cover  the  prob-  favor  of  the  tossing  risk  ;  for  the  purchaser 
able  expenses  would  be  far  more  than  of  a  trial  has  not  only  the  chance  of  win- 
speculators  would  care  to  give,  the  plan  is  ning  such  prizes  as  m  a  common  lottery 
utterly  unsuited  for  a  public  lottery.  It  arranged  to  give,  with  prizes  correspond- 
inay  be  well  to  note  how  large  a  propor-  ing  to  the  above-described  average  case, 
tion  of  the  speculators  would  lose  by  but  he  has  a  chance,  though  a  small  one, 
their  venture,  even  in  'a  case  where  the  of  winning  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  more 
total  ventured  was  just  covered  by  the  millions  of  pounds  for  his  venture  of  22/. 
prizes.  Suppose  there  were  rather  more  We  see,  then,  that  the  gamblers  are  very 
than  a  million  s{>eculators  (more  exactly,  poor  judges  of  chances,  rejecting  absolute- 
that  the  numbers  were  the  20th  power  of  ly  risks  of  one  kind,  while  accepting  sys- 
2,  or  1,048,576),  and  that  the  average  re-  tematic'ally  those  of  another  kind,  though 
suit  followed,  the  price  per  venture  being  of  equal  mathematical  value,  or  even 
22/.  Then  524,288  persons  would  receive  greater. 

only  2/.  and  lose  20/.  each  ;  262, 144  would  In  passing,  we  may  note  that  the  possi- 
receive  only  4/.,  and  lose  18/.  each ;  bility  of  winning  abnormally  valuable 
I  131,072  would  receive  8/.  and  lose  14/.  prizes  in  the  Petersburg  lottery  affords 
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another  explanation  of  the  apparent  para¬ 
dox  involved  in  the  assertion  that  no  sum, 
however  large,  fairly  represents  the  mathe¬ 
matical  value  of  each  trial.  To  obtain 
the  just  price  of  a  lottery-ticket,  we  must 
multiply  each  prize  by  the  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  it,  and  add  the  results  together ;  this 
is  the  mathematical  value  of  one  chance 
or  ticket.  Now  in  the  Petersburg  lottery 
the  possible  prizes  are  2/.,  4/.,  16/., 

and  so  on,  doubling  to  infinity  ;  the 
chances  of  getting  each  are,  respectively, 
one-half,  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  one- 
sixteenth,  and  so  on.  The  value  of  a 
chance,  then,  is  the  half  of  2/.,  added  to 
the  quarter  of  4/.,  to  the  eighth  of  8/., 
and  so  on  to  infinity,  each  item  of  the 
infinite  series  being  i/.  Hence  the  mathe¬ 
matical  value  of  a  single  chance  is  infi¬ 
nite.  The  result  appears  paradoxical ; 
but  it  really  means  only  that  the  oftener 
the  trial  is  made,  the  greater  will  be  the 
probable  average  value  of  the  prizes  ob¬ 
tained.  Or  as  in  fact  the  solution  is, 
that  if  the  number  of  trials  were  infinite, 
the  value  of  each  would  be  infinite,  we 
only  obtain  a  paradoxical  ^result  in  an 
impossible  case.  Note  also  that  the  two 
kinds  of  infinity  involved  in  the  number 
of  trials  and  in  the  just  mathematical 
price  of  each  are  different.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  were  2  raised  to  an  infinitely 
high  power,  the  probable  average  value 


of  each  trial  would  be  the  infinitely  high 
number  representing  that  power.  But  2 
raised  to  that  power  would  give  an  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  number.  T o  take  very  large 
numbers  instead  of  infinite  numbers, 
which  simply  elude  us : — Suppose  the 
number  of  trials  could  be  2  raised  to  the 
millionth  power ;  then  the  probable  aver¬ 
age  value  of  each  would  be  1,000,002/., 
which  is  a  large  number  of  pounds  ;  but 
the  number  is  a  mere  nothing  compared 
with  the  number  of  trials,  a  number  con¬ 
taining  301,031  dtgi/s\  If  the  smallest 
atom,  according  to  the  estimate  made  by 
physicists,  were  divided  into  a  million 
millions  of  parts,  the  entire  volume  of  a 
sphere  exceeding  a  million  million  times 
in  radius  the  distance  of  the  remotest  star 
brought  into  view  by  Lord  Rosse’s 
mighty  telescope,  would  not  contain  a 
million  millionth  of  that  number  of  these 
indefinitely  minute  subdivisions  of  the 
atom.  Nay,  we  might  write  trillions  or 
quadrillions  where  we  have  just  written 
millions  in  the  preceding  lines,  and  yet 
not  have  a  number  reaching  a  quadril- 
lionth  part  of  the  way  to  the  inconceiva¬ 
ble  number  obtained  by  raising  2  to  the 
millionth  power.  Yet  for  this  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  trials  the  average  mathe¬ 
matical  value  of  each  would  amount  but 
to  a  poor  million — absolutely  nothing  by 
comparison.  — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Oct.  21,  1805. 

BY  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

Heard  ye  the  thunder  of, battle 
Low  in  the  South  and  afar? 

Saw  ye  the  flash  of  the  death-cloud 
Crimson  on  Trafalgar? 

Such  another  day  never 
England  will  look  on  again. 

Where  the  battle  fought  was  the  hottest. 
And  the  hero  of  heroes  was  slain ! 


I. 

For  the  fleet  of  France  and  the  force  of  Spain  were  gather’d  for  fight, 
A  greater  than  Philip  their  lord,  a  new  Armada  in  might : — 

And  the  sails  were  white  once  more  in  the  deep  Gaditanian  bay. 

Where  Redoubtable  and  Bucentaure  and  great  Trinidada  lay ; 
Eager-reluctant  to'fight';  for  across  the  bloodshed  to  be 
Two  navies  beheld  one  prize  in  its  glory, — the  throne  of  the  sea! 
Which  were  bravest,  who  should  tell  ?  for  both  were  gallant  and  true ; 
But  the  greatest,  seaman  was  ours,  of  all  that  sail’d  o’er  the  blue. 
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2. 

From  Cadiz  the  enemy  sallied :  they  knew  not  Nelson  was  there  ; 

His  name  a  navy  to  us,  but  to  them  a  flag  of  despair. 

From  Ayamonte  to  Algeziras  he  guarded  the  coast, 

Till  he  bore  from  Tavira  south;  and  they  now  must  fight,  or  be  lost ; — 

Vainly  they  steer’d  for  the  Rock  and  the  Midland  sheltering  sea. 

For  he  headed  the  Admirals  round,  constraining  them  under  his  lee, 

Villeneuve  of  France,  and  Gravina  of  Spain  :  so  they  shifted  their  ground. 
They  could  choose, — they  were  more  than  we; — and  they  faced  at  Trafalgar  round; 
Banking  their  fleet  two  deep,  a  fortress-wall  thirty-tower’d ; 

In  the  midst,  four-storied  with  guns,  the  dark  Trinidada  lower’d. 

3- 

So  with  those. — But  meanwhile,  as  against  some  dyke  that  men  massively  rear. 
From  on  high  the  torrent  surges,  to  drive  through  the  dyke  as  a  spear. 
Eagle-eyed  dl  in  his  blindness,  our  chief  sets  his  double  array. 

Making  the  fleet  two  spears,  to  thrust  at  the  foe,  any  way,  .... 
“.Anyhow  ! — without  orders,  each  captain  his  Frenchman  may  grapple  perforce : 
“  Collingwood  first’’  (yet  the  Victory  ne’er  a  whit  slacken’d  her  course). 
“Signal  for  action!  Farewell!  we  shall  win,  but  we  meet  not  again!” 

— Then  a  low  thunder  of  readiness  ran  from  the  decks  o’er  the  main. 

And  on, — as  the  message  from  masthead  to  masthead  flew  out  like  a  flame, 
England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty, — they  came. 

4- 

— Silent  they  come : — While  the  thirty  black  forts  of  the  foemen’s  array 
Clothe  them  in  billowy  snow,  tier  spieaking  o’er  tier  as  they  lay ; 

Flashes  that  came  and  went,  as  swords  when  the  battle  is  rife  ; — 

But  ours  stood  frowningly  smiling,  and  ready  for  death  as  for  life. 

— O  in  that  interYal  grim,  ere  the  furies  of  slaughter  embrace. 

Thrills  o’er  each  man  some  far  echo  of  England  ;  some  glance  of  some  face  ! 
— Faces  gazing  seaward  through  tears  from  the  ocean-girt  shore ; 

Features  that  ne’er  can  be  gazed  on  again  till  the  death-pang  is  o’er.  .  .  . 

Lone  in  his  cabin  the  Admiral  kneeling,  and  all  his  great  heart 
As  a  child’s  to  the  mother,  goes  forth  to  the  loved  one,  who  bade  him  depart 
.  .  .  O  not  for  death,  but  glory  !  her  smile  would  welcome  him  home  ! 

— Louder  and  thicker  the  thunderbolts  fall ; — and  silent  they  come. 


s. 

As  when  beyond  Dongola  the  lion,  whom  hunters  attack. 

Stung  by  their  darts  from  afar,  leaps  in,  dividing  them  back; 

So  between  Spaniard  and  Frenchman  the  Victory  wedged  with  a  shout. 

Gun  against  gun ;  a  cloud  from  her  decks  and  lightning  went  out ; 

Iron  hailing  of  pitiless  death  from  the  sulphury  smoke ; 

Voices  hoarse  and  parch’d,  and  blood  from  invisible  stroke. 

Each  man  stood  to  his  work,  though  his  mates  fell  smitten  around. 

As  an  oak  of  the  wood,  while  his  fellow,  flame-shatter’d,  besplinters  the  ground  : — 
Gluttons  of  danger  for  England,  but  sparing  the  foe  as  he  lay ; 

For  the  spirit  of  Nelson  was  on  them,  and  each  was  Nelson  that  day. 

6. 

“She  has  struck  !”  he  shouted — “She  bums,  the  Redoubtable!  Save  whom  we 
can. 

Silence  our  ^ns”:T-for  in  him  the  woman  was  great  in  the  man. 

In  that  heroic  heart  each  drop  girl-gentle  and  pure. 

Dying  by  those  he  spared : — and  now  Death’s  triumph  was  sure  ! 

From  the  deck  the  smoke-wreath  clear’d,  and  the  foe  set  his  rifle  in  rest. 
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Dastardly  aiming:;,  where  Nelson  stood  forth,  with  the  stars  on  his  breast, — 

"  In  honor  I  gain’d  them,  in  honor  I  die  with  them”  .  .  .  Then,  in  his 

place, 

fell.  .  .  .  “Hardy!  ’tis  over;  but  let  them  not  know”;  and  he  cover’d  his 
'  face. 

Silent,  the  whole  fleet’s  darling  they  bore  to  the  twilight  below  : 

And  above  the  war-thunder  came  shouting,  as  foe  struck  his  flag  after  foe. 

7- 

To  his  heart  death  rose  :  and  for  Hardy,  the  faithful,  he  cried  in  his  pain, 

“  How  goes  the  day  with  us.  Hardy?”  .  .  .  “’Tis  ours”: — Then  he  knew, 

not  in  vain 

Not  in  vain  for  his  comrades  and  England  he  bled  :  how  he  left  her  secure. 
Queen  of  her  own  blue  seas,  while  his  name  and  example  endure. 

O,  like  a  lover  he  loved  her  !  for  her  as  water  he  pours 
Life-blood  and  life  and  love,  given  all  for  her  sake,  and  for  ours  ! 

— “  Kiss  me.  Hardy  ! — Thank  God  !  I  have  done  my  duty  !” — And  then 
Fled  that  heroic  soul,  and  left  not  his  like  among  men. 

Hear  ye  the  heart  of  a  nation 
Groan,  for  her  saviour  is  gone  ; 

Gallant  and  true  and  tender. 

Child  and  chieftain  in  one? 

Such  another  day  never 

England  will  weep  for  again. 

When  the  triumph  darken’d  the  triumph, 

And  the  hero  of  heroes  was  slain. 

Macmillan  s  Magazine, 

SUPPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  MOON. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

In  this  Magazine  for  August  last  *  I  periods  all  such  traces  were  removed, 
considered  the  moon’s  multitudinous  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  aspect 
small  craters  with  special  reference  to  the  of  the  present  lunar  craters,  even  the 
theory  that  some  among  those  small  era*  smallest  and  most  numerous,  to  preclude 
ters  may  have  been  produced  by  the  the  piossibility  that  they,  like  the  larger 
downfall  of  aerolithic  or  meteoric  masses  ones,  were  the  results  of  purely  volcanic 
upon  the  moon’s  once  plastic  surface,  action ;  and  to  many  minds  it  seems 
Whether  it  be  considered  probable  that  preferable  to  adopt  one  general  theory 
this  is  really  the  case  or  not  with  regard  respecting  all  such  objects  as  may  be 
to  actually  existent  lunar  craters,  it  can-  classed  in  a  regular  series,  than  to  con- 
not  be  doubted  that  during  one  period  sider  that  some  members  of  the  series  are 
of  the  moon’s  history,  a  period 'probably  to  be  explained  in  one  way  and  others  in 
lasting  many  millions  of  years,  many  a  different  way.  We  can  form  a  series 
crater-shaped  depressions  must  have  been  extending  without  break  or  interruption 
produced  in  this  way.  As  I  showed  in  from  the  largest  lunar  craters,  more  than 
that  essay,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  to  the  small- 
thousands  of  meteoric  masses,  large  est  visible  craters,  less  than  a  quarter  of 
enough  to  form  visible  depressions  where  a  mile  across,  or  even  to  far  smaller  cra- 
they  fell,  must  have  fallen  during  the  ters,  if  increase  of  telescopic  power  should 
moon’s  plastic  era.  It  is  certain  also  that  reveal  such.  And  therefore  many  object 
that  era  must  have  been  very  long-lasting,  to  adopt  any  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  possible  (many  smaller  craters  (or  some  of  them)  which 
will  consider  it  extremely  probable,  if  not  could  manifestly  not  be  extended  to  the 
absolutely  certain)  that  during  sequent  largest.  Albeit  we* must  remember  that 

- - certainly  if  any  small  craters  had  been 

•  See  Eclectic  for  October,  1878.  formed  during  the  plastic  era  by  meteoric 
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downfall,  and  had  remained  unchanged 
after  the  moon  solidified,  it  would  now 
be  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  these 
from  craters  formed  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

While  we  thus  recognise  the  possibility, 
at  any  rate,  that  multitudes  of  small 
4unar  craters,  sa^  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  two  miles  in  diameter,  may  have  been 
formed  by  falling  meteoric  masses  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  years  ago,  and  may 
have  remained  unchanged  even  until  now, 
we  perceive  that  on  the  moon  later  pro¬ 
cesses  must  have  formed  many  small 
craters,  precisely  as  such  small  craters 
have  been  form^  on  our  own  earth.  I 
considered,  at  the  close  of  the  essay  above 
mentioned,  the  two  stages  of  the  moon’s 
development  which  must  have  followed 
the  period  during  which  her  surface  was 
wholly  or  in  great  part  plastic.  First, 
there  was  the  stage  during  which  the 
crust  contracted  more  rapidly  than  the 
nucleus,  and  was  rent  from  time  to  time 
as  though  the  nucleus  were  expanding 
within  it.  Secondly,  there  came  the  era 
when  the  nucleus,  having  retained  a 
greater  share  of  heat,  began  to  cool,  and 
therefore  to  contract  more  quickly  than 
the  crust,  so  that  the  crust  became 
wrinkled  or  corrugated,  as  it  followed  up 
(so  to  speak)  the  retreating  nucleus. 

It  would  be  in  the  later  part  of  this 
second  great  era  that  the  moon  (if  ever) 
would  have  resembled  the  earth.  The 
forms  of  volcanic  activity  still  existing  on 
the  earth  seem  most  probably  referable  to 
the  gradual  contraction  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  steady  resulting  contraction  of  the 
rocky  crust.  As  Mallet  and  Dana  have 
shown,  the  heat  resulting  from  the  contrac¬ 
tion,  or  in  reality  from  the  slow  downfall 
of  the  crust,  is  amply  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  observed  volcanian  energy  of 
the  earth.  It  has  indeed  been  objected 
that  if  this  theory  (which  is  considered 
more  fully  in  my  ‘  Pleasant  Ways  in  Sci¬ 
ence  ’)  were  correct,  we  ought  to  fiqd  vol¬ 
canoes  occurring  indifferently,  or  at  any 
rate  volcanic  phenomena  of  various  kinds 
so  occurring,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  not  prevalent  in  special  re¬ 
gions  and  scarcely  ever  noticed  elsewhere. 
But  this  objection  is  based  on  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  the  leng  Ji  of  time  necessary 
for  the  development  of  subterranean 
changes,  and  also  as  to  the  extent  of 
regions  which  at  present  find  in  certain 


volcanic  craters  a  -sufficient  outlet  for 
their  subterranean  fires.  It  is  natural 
that,  if  a  region  of  wide  extent  has  at  any 
time  been  relieved  at  sonve  point,  that 
spot  should  long  afterwards  remain  as  an 
outlet,  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  which,  by 
yielding  somewhat  more  quickly  than  any 
neighboring  patt  of  the  crust,  would  save 
the  whole  region  from  destructive  earth¬ 
quakes  ;  and  though  in  the  course  of  time 
a  crater  which  had  acted  such  a  part 
would  cease  to  do  so,  yet  the  period  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  change  would  be  very 
long  indeed  compared  with  those  periods 
by  which  men  ordinarily  measure  time. 
Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
every  part  of  the  earth’s  crust  would  even 
require  an  outlet  for  heat  developed  be¬ 
neath  it.  Over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth’s 
surface  the  rate  of  contraction  may  be 
such,  or  may  be  so  related  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  crust,  that  the  heat  developed 
can  find  ready  escape  by  conduction  to 
the  surface,  and  by  radiation  thence  into 
space.  Nay,  from  the  part  which  water  is 
known  to  play  in  producing  volcanic 
phenomena,  it  may  well  be  that  in  every 
region  where  water  does  not  find  its  way 
in  large  quantities  to  the  parts  in  which 
the  subterranean  heat  is  great,  no  vol¬ 
canic  action  results.  Mallet,  following 
other  experienced  volcanologists,  lays 
down  the  law,  ‘  Without  water  there  can 
be  no  volcano  ’;  so  that  the  neighborhood 
of  large  oceans,  as  well  as  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  crust,  must  be  regarded  as 
probably  essential  to  the  existence  of  such 
outlets  as  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and  the 
rest. 

So  much  premised,  let  us  enquire 
whether  it  is  antecedently  likely  that  in  the 
moon  volcanic  action  may  still  be  in  prog¬ 
ress,  and  afterwards  consider  the  recent 
announcement  of  a  lunar  disturbance, 
which,  if  really  volcanic,  certainly  indi¬ 
cates  volcanic  action  far  more  intense 
than  any  which  is  at  present  taking  place 
in  our  own  earth.  I  have  already,  I  may 
remark,  considered  the  evidence  respect¬ 
ing  this  new  lunar  crater  which  some  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  been  formed  during  the  last 
two  years.  But  I  am  not  here  going  over 
the  same  ground  as  in  my  former  paper 
(‘  Contemporary  Review  ’  for  August, 
1878).  Moreover,  since  that  pap>er  was 
written,  new  evidence  has  been  obtained, 
and  I  am  now  able  to  sp>eak  with  consid¬ 
erable  confidence  about  p)oints  which 
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were  in  some  degree  doubtful  three 
months  ago. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what 
is  the  moon’s  probable  age,  not  in  years, 
but  in  development.  Here  we  have  only 
probable  evidence  to  guide  us,  evidence 
chiefly  derived  from  the  analogy  of  our 
own  earth.  At  least,  we  have  only  such 
evidence  when  we  are  enquiring  into  the 
moon’s  age  as  a  preliminary  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  her  actual  aspect  and  its 
meaning.  No  doubt  many  features  re¬ 
vealed  by  telescopic  scrutiny  are  full  of 
significance  in  this  resp>ect.  No  one  who 
has  ever  looked  at  the  moon,  indeed, 
with  a  telescope  of  great  power  has  failed 
to  be  struck  by  the  appearance  of  dead¬ 
ness  which  her  surface  presents,  or  to  be 
impressed  (at  a  first  view,  in  any  case) 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  looking  at  a  world 
whose  period  of  life  must  be  set  in  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  But  we  must  not  take 
such  considerations  into  account  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  ^  priori  probability  that  the 
moon  is  a  very  aged  world.  Thus  we 
have  only  evidence  from  analogy  to  guide 
us  in  this  part  of  our  enquiry.  I  note  the 
point  at  starting,  because  the  indicative 
mood  is  so  much  more  convenient  than 
the  conditional,  that  I  may  frequently  in 
this  part  of  my  enquiry  use  the  former 
where  the  actual  nature  of  the  evidence 
would  only  justify  the  latter.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  force  of  the  reas¬ 
oning  here  depends  entirely  on  the  weight 
we  are  disposed  to  allow  to  arguments 
from  analogy. 

Assuming  the  planets  and  satellites  of 
the  solar  system  to  be  formed*  in  some 
such  manner  as  Laplace  suggested  in  his 
*  Nebular  Hypothesis,’  the  moon,  as  an 
orb  travelling  round  the  earth,  must  be 
regarded  as  very  much  older  than  she  is, 
even  in  years.  Even  if  we  accept  the 
theory  of  accretion  which  has  b^n  re¬ 
cently  suggested  as  better  according  with 
known  facts,  it  would  still  follow  that 
probably  the  moon  had  ’existence,  as  a 
globe  of  matter  nearly  of  her  present  size, 
long  before  the  earth  had  gathered  in  the 
major  {K>rtion  of  her  substance.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  therefore,  if  we  assume  as  far  more 
probable  than  either  theory  that  the  earth 
and  moon  attained  their  present  condition 
by  combined  processes  of  condensation 
and  accretion,  we  should  infer  that  the 
moon  is  far  the  older  of  the  two  bodies  in 
years. 


But  if  we  even  suppose  that  the  earth 
and  moon  began  their  career  as  compan¬ 
ion  planets  at  about  the  same  ep>och,  we 
should  still  have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  planets,  equal  though  they  were  in 
age  so  far  as  mere  years  are  concerned, 
must  be  very  unequally  advanced  so  far 
as  development  is  concerned,  and  must 
therefore  in  that  respect  be  of  very  un¬ 
equal  age. 

It  was,  I  believe.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who 
first  called  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  larger  a  planet  is,  the  longer  will 
be  the  various  stages  of  its  existence.  He 
used  the  same  reasoning  which  was  after¬ 
wards  urged  by  Buffon,  and  suggested  an 
experiment  which  Buffon  was  the  first  to 
carry  out.  If  two  globes  of  iron,  of  un¬ 
equal  size,  be  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
and  then  left  to  cool  side  by  side,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  larger  glows  with  a 
ruddy  light  after  the  smaller  has  become 
quite  dark,  and  that  the  larger  remains 
intensely  hot  long  after  the  smaller  has 
become  cool  enough  to  be  handled.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  is  very  readily 
recognised.  Indeed,  Newton  perceived 
that  there  would  be  such  a  difference  be¬ 
fore  the  matter  had  been  experimentally 
tested.  The  quantity  of  heat  in  the  un¬ 
equal  globes  is  proportional  to  the  volume, 
the  substance  of  each  being  the  same. 
The  heat  is  emitted  from  the  surface,  and 
at  a  rate  depending  on  the  extent  of  sur¬ 
face.  But  the  volume  of  the  larger 
exceeds  that  of  the  smaller  in  greater 
degree  than  the  surface  of  the  larger  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  surface  of  the  other.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  larger  has  a  diameter 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller,  its 
surface  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  smaller,  its  volume  eight  times  as 
great.  Having,  then,  eight  times  as  much 
heat  as  the  smaller  at  the  beginning,  and 
parting  with  that  heat  only  four  times  as 
fast  as  the  smaller,  the  supply  necessarily 
lasts  twice  as  long ;  or,  more  exactly, 
each  stage  in  the  cooling  of  the  larger 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  the  corresponding 
stage  in  the  cooling  of  the  smaller.  We 
see  that  the  duration  of  the  heat  is  greater 
for  the  larger  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
diameter  is  greater.  And  we  should  have 
obtained  the  same  result  whatever  diam¬ 
eters  we  had  considered.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  heat  two  globes  of  iron,  one  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  other  seven  inches, 
to  a  white  heat.  The  surface  of  the 
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larger  is  forty-nine  times  that  of  the 
smaller,  and  thus  it  gives  out  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  at  each  corresponding  stage 
of  cooling,  forty -nine  times  as  much  heat 
as  the  smaller.  But  it  possesses  at  the 
beginning  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
(seven  times  seven  times  seven)  times  as 
much  heat.  Consequently,  the  supply 
will  last  seven  times  as  long,  precisely  as 
a  stock  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  pounds,  exp>ended  forty-nine 
times  as  fast  as  a  stock  of  one  thousand 
pounds  only,  would  last  seven  times  as 
long.  In  every  case  we  find  that  the 
duration  of  the  heat-emission  for  globes 
of  the  same  material  equally  heated  at  the 
outset  is  proportional  to  their  diameters. 

Now,  before  applying  this  result  to  the 
case  of  the  moon,  we  must  take  into 
account  two  considerations  : — First,  the 
probability  that  when  the  moon  was 
formed  she  was  not  nearly  so  hot  as  the 
earth  when  it  first  took  planetary  shape  ; 
and  secondly,  the  different  densities  of 
the  earth  and  moon. 

The  original  heat  of  every  member  of 
the  solar  system,  including  the  sun,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  gravitating  energy  of  its 
own  mass.  The  greater  that  energy,  the 
greater  the  heat  generated  either  by  the 
process  of  steady  contraction  imagined  in 
Laplace’s  theory,  or  by  the  process  of 
meteoric  indraught  imagined  in  the  aggre¬ 
gation  theory.  To  show  how  very  differ¬ 
ent  are  the  heat-generating  powers  of 
two  very  unequal  masses,  consider  what 
would  happen  if  the  earth  drew  down  to 
its  own  surface  a  meteoric  mass  which 
had  approached  the  earth  under  her  own 
attraction  only.  (The  case  is  of  course 
purely  imaginary,  because  no  meteor  can 
approach  the  earth  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  far  greater  attractive  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  sun,  and  does  not  possess  a 
velocity  far  greater  than  any  which  the 
earth  herself  could  impart.)  In  this  case 
such  a  mass  would  strike  the  earth  with  a 
velocity  of  about  seven  miles  per  second, 
and  the  heat  generated  would  be  that  due 
to  this  velocity  only.  Now,  when  a  me¬ 
teor  strikes  the  sun  full  tilt  after  a  journey 
from  the  star  depths  under  his  attraction, 
it  reaches  his  surface  with  a  velocity  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  per 
second.  The  heat  generated  is  nearly 
fifty  times  greater  than  in  the  imagined 
case  of  the  earth.  The  moon  being  very 
much  less  than  the  earth,  the  velocity  she 
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can  impart  to  meteoric  bodies  is  still  less. 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  only  about  a  mile 
per  second.  The  condensing  energy  of 
the  moon  in  her  vaporous  era  was  in  like 
manner  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently  far  less  heat  was  then  gen¬ 
erated.  Thus,  although  we  might  well 
believe  on  ^  priori  grounds,  even  if  not  as¬ 
sured  by  actual  study  of  the  lunar  feat¬ 
ures,  that  the  moon  when  first  formed  as 
a  planet  had  a  surface  far  hotter  than  mol¬ 
ten  iron,  we  must  yet  believe  that,  when 
first  formed,  the  moon  had  a  temperature 
very  much  below  that  of  our  earth  at  the 
corresponding  stage  of  her  existence. 

On  this  account,  then,  we  must  consider 
that  the  moon  started  in  planetary  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  condition  as  to  heat  which  our 
earth  did  not  attain  till  many  millions, 
probably  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
after  the  epoch  of  her  first  formation  as  a 
planet. 

As  regards  the  moon’s  substance,  we 
have  no  means  of  forming  a  satisfactory 
opinion.  But  we  shall  be  safe  in  regard¬ 
ing  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  as  a 
safer  basis  of  calculation  than  volume,  in 
comparing  the  duration  of  her  various 
stages  of  development  with  those  of  our 
own  earth.  When,  in  the  August  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Magazine,  I  adopted  a  relation 
derived  from  the  latter  and  less  correct 
method,  it  was  because  the  more  correct 
method  gave  the  result  most  favorable  to 
the  argument  I  was  then  considering. 
The  same  is  indeed  the  case  now.  Yet 
it  will  be  better  to  adopt  the  more  exact 
method,  because  the  consideration  relates 
no  longer  to  a  mere  side  issue,  but  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  my  reasoning. 

The  moon  has  a  mass  equal  to  about 
one  eighty-first  part  of  the  earth’s.  Her 
diameter  being  less  than  the  earth’s, 
about  as  two  .to  seven,  the  duration  of 
each  stage  of  her  cooling  would  be  in  this 
degree  less  than  the  corresj^onding  dura¬ 
tion  for  the  earth,  if  her  density  were  the 
same  as  the  earth’s,  in  which  case  her 
mass  would  be  only  one  forty-ninth  part 
of  the  earth’s.  But  her  mass  being  so 
much  less,  we  must  assume  that  her 
amount  of  heat  at  any  given  stage  of 
cooling  was  less  in  similar  degree  than  it 
would  have  been  had  her  density  been  the 
same  as  the  earth’s.  We  may,  in  fact, 
assume  that  the  moon’s  total  supply  of 
heat  would  be  only  one  eighty-first  of  the 
earth’s  if  the  two  bodies  were  at  the  same 
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temperature  throughout.*  But  the  surface 
of  the  moon  is  between  one-thirteenth 
and  one-fourteenth  of  the  earth’s.  Since, 
then,  the  earth  at  any  given  stage  of 
cooling  parted  with  her  heat  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  times  as  fast  as  the 
moon,  but  had  about  eighty-one  times  as 
much  heat  to  part  with  (for  that  stage), 
it  follows  that  she  would  take  about  six 
times  as  long  (six  times  thirteen  and  a-half 
is  equal  to  eighty-one)  to  cool  through 
that  particular  stage  as  the  moon  would. 

If  we  take  this  relation  as  the  basis  of 
our  estimate  of  the  moon’s  age,  we  shall 
find  that,  even  if  the  moon’s  existence  as 
a  planet  began  simultaneously  with  the 
earth’s  instead  of  many  millions  of  years 
earlier,  even  if  the  moon  was  then  as  hot 
as  the  earth  instead  of  being  so  much 
cooler  that  many  millions  of  years  would 
be  required  for  the  earth  to  cool  to  the 
same  temperature — making,  I  say,  these 
assumptions,  which  probably  correspond 
to  the  omission  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years  in  our  estimate  of  the  moon’s 
age,  we  shall  still  find  the  moon  to  be  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  years  older  than  the 
earth. 

Nay,  we  may  even  take  a  position  still 
less  favorable  to  m)  argument.  Let  us 
overlook  the  long  ages  during  which  the 
two  orbs  were  in  the  vaporous  state,  and 
suppose  the  earth  and  moon  to  be  simul¬ 
taneously  in  that  stage  of  planetary  exist¬ 
ence  when  the  surface  has  a  temperature 
of  two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade. 

From  Bischoff’s  experiments  on  the 
cooling  of  rocks,  it  appears  to  follow  that 
some  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  earth’s  surface  was  at  this 
temperature  and  the  time  when  the  sur¬ 
face  temj>erature  was  reduced  to  two 
hundred  degrees  Centigrade,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  above 

*  To  some  this  may  appear  to  be  a  mere  tru¬ 
ism.  In  reality  it  is  far  from  being  so.  If  two 
globes  of  equiil  mass  were  each  of  the  same 
exact  temperature  throughout,  they  might 
yet  have  very  unequal  tot^  quantities  of  heat. 
If  one  were  of  water,  for  instance,  and  the 
other  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  the  former 
would  have  far  the  larger  supply  of  heat ;  for 
more  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  given  weight 
of  water  one  degree  in  temperature,  than  to 
raise  an  equal  weight  of  iron  one  degree  ;  and 
water  in  cooling  one  degree,  or  any  number  of 
degrees,  would  give  out  more  heat  than  an  equal 
weight  of  iron  cooling  to  the  same  extent. 


the  boiling  point.  The  earth  was  for 
that  enormous  period  a  mass  (in  the  main) 
of  molten  rock.  In  the  moon’s  case  this 
period  lasted  only  one-sixth  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  million  years,  or  about 
fifty-three  million  years,  leaving  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  million  years’  inter¬ 
val  between  the  time  when  the  moon’s 
surface  had  cooled  down  to  two  hundred 
degrees  Centigrade  and  the  later  epoch 
when  the  earth’s  surface  had  attained  that 
temperature. 

I  would  not,  however,  insist  on  these 
numerical  details.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  unsafe  to  base  calculations  respect¬ 
ing  suns  and  planets  on  experiments 
conducted  in  the  laboratory.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  exist,  regarding  these  bodies  as 
wholes,  are  utterly  unlike  any  which  can 
be  produced  in  the  laboratory,  no  matter 
on  what  scale  the  exp>erimenter  may  carry 
on  his  researches.  I  have  often  been 
amused  to  see  even  mathematicians  of 
repute  employing  a  formula  based  on  ter¬ 
restrial  experiments,  physical,  optical,  and 
otherwise,  as  though  the  formula  were  an 
eternal  omnipresent  reality,  without  not¬ 
ing  that,  if  similarly  applied  to  obtain 
other  determinations,  the  most  stupend¬ 
ously  absurd  results  would  be  deduced. 
It  is  as  though,  having  found  that  a  child 
grows  three  inches  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
age,  one  should  infer  not  only  that  that 
person  but  every  other  person  in  every 
age  and  in  every  planet,  nay,  in  the  whole 
universe,  would  be  thirty  inches  taller  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  than  at  the  age  of  five, 
without  noticing  that  the  same  method  of 
computation  would  show  everyone  to  be 
more  than  fifteen  feet  taller  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  It  may  well  be  that,  instead 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
years,  the  era  considered  by  Bischoff 
lasted  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
years.  Or  quite  as  probably  it  may  have 
lasted  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of 
years.  And  again,  instead  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  era  of  the  moon’s  past  history 
having  lasted  one-sixth  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  same  change  in  the 
earth’s  condition,  it  may  have  lasted  a 
quarter,  or  a  third,  or  even  half  that  time, 
though  quite  as  probably  it  may  have 
lasted  much  less  than  a  sixth.  But  in  any 
case  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
moon  reached  the  stage  of  cooling  through 
which  the  earth  is  now  passing  many  mil- 
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lions  of  years  ago.  We  shall  not  probably 
err  very  greatly  in  taking  the  interval  as  at 
least  two  hundred  millions  of  years. 

But  I  could  point  out  that  in  reality  it 
is  a  matter  of  small  im{x>rtance,  so  far 
as  my  present  argument  is  concerned, 
whether  we  adopt  Bischoff’s  period  or  a 
period  differing  greatly  from  it.  For  if 
instead  of  about  three  hundred  millions 
the  earth  required  only  thirty  millions  of 
years  to  cool  from  a  surface  temperature 
of  two  thousand  degrees  Centigrade  to  a 
temperature  of  two  hundred  degrees,  we 
must  assume  that  the  rate  of  cooling  is 
ten  times  greater  than  Bischoff  supposed. 
And  we  must  of  course  extend  the  same 
assumption  to  the  moon.  Now,  since 
the  sole  question  before  us  is  to  what 
degree  the  moon  has  cooled,  it  matters 
nothing  whether  we  suppose  the  moon 
has  been  cooling  very  slowly  during  many 
millions  of  years  since  she  was  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  earth  at  present, 
or  that  the  moon  has  been  cooling  ten 
times  as  quickly  during  a  tenth  part  of 
the  time,  or  a  hundred  times  as  quickly 
during  one-hundredth  part  of  the  time. 

We  may,  therefore,  continue  to  use  the 
numbers  resulting  from  Bischoff’s  cal¬ 
culation,  even  though  we  admit  the 
probability  that  they  differ  widely  from 
the  true  values  of  the  periods  we  are 
considering. 

Setting  the  moon,  then,  as  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  years  in 
advance  of  the  earth  in  development, 
even  when  w-e  overlook  all  the  eras  pre¬ 
ceding  that  considered  by  Bischoff,  and 
the  entire  sequent  interval  (which  must 
be  long,  for  the  earth  has  no  longer  a 
surface  one  hundred  de^ees  Centigrade 
hotter  than  boiling  water;,  let  us  consider 
what  is  suggested  by  this  enormous  time- 
difference. 

In  the  first  place,  it  corresponds  to  a 
much  greater  interval  in  our  earth’s  his- 
toiy.  During  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  years  the  moon  has  been 
cooling  at  her  rate,  not  at  the  earth’s. 
According  to  the  conclusion  we  deduced 
from  the  moon’s  relative  mass  and  sur¬ 
face,  she  has  aged  as  much  during  those 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  years  as 
the  earth  will  during  the  next  fifteen 
hundred  million  years. 

Now,  however  slowly  we  suppose  the 
earth’s  crust  to  be  changing,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 


fifteen  hundred  millions  of  years  the 
earth  will  have  parted  with  far  the  great¬ 
er  part,  if  not  with  the  whole,  of  that 
inherent  heat  on  which  the  present  move¬ 
ments  of  her  surface  depend.  We  know 
that  these  movements  at  once  depend 
upon  and  indicate  processes  of  contrac¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  such  processes 
cannot  continue  at  their  present  rate  for 
many  millions  of  years.  If  we  assume 
that  the  rate  of  contraction  will  steadily 
diminish — which  is  equivalent,  be  it 
noticed,  to  the  assumption  that  the 
earth’s  vulcanian  or  subterranean  ener¬ 
gies  will  be  diminished — the  duration  of 
the  process  will  be  greater.  But  even 
on  such  an  assumption,  controlled  by 
consideration  of  the  evidence  we  have 
respecting  the  rate  at  which  terrestrial 
contraction  is  diminishing,  it  is  certain 
that  long  before  a  period  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  years  has  elapsed  the 
process  of  contraction  will  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  completed. 

We  must  assume,  then,  as  altogether 
the  most  probable  view,  that  the  moon 
has  reached  this  stage  of  planetary  de¬ 
crepitude,  even  if  she  has  not  become  an 
absolutely  dead  world.  We  can  hardly 
reject  the  reasoning  which  would  show 
that  the  moon  is  far  older  than  has  been 
assumed  when  long  stages  of  her  history 
and  our  earth’s  have  been  neglected. 
Still  less  reasonable  would  it  be  to  reject 
the  conclusion  that  at  the  very  least  she 
has  reached  the  hoar  antiquity  thus  in¬ 
ferred.  Assuming  her  to  be  no  older, 
we  yet  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
her  state  is  that  of  utter  decrepitude. 
To  suppose  that  volcanic  action  can  now 
be  in  progress  on  the  moon,  even  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  on  the  earth,  would  be 
to  assume  that  measurable  sources  of 
energy  can  produce  practically  immeas¬ 
urable  results.  But  no  volcanic  changes 
now  in  process  on  the  earth  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  discernible  at  the  moon’s  distance. 
How  utterly  unlikely  does  it  seem,  then, 
that  any  volcanic  changes  can  be  now 
taking  place  on  the  moon  which  could  be 
recognised  from  the  earth  !  It  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  no  volcanic  changes 
at  all  can  be  in  progress  ;  but  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  evidence  which  should  con¬ 
vince  us  that  volcanic  changes  of  so 
tremendous  a  character  are  in  progress 
that  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  miles  terrestrial  telescop- 
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ists  can  discern  them,  must  be  of  the 
strongest  and  most  satisfactory  character. 

Evidence  of  change  may  indeed  be 
discovered  which  can  be  otherwise  ex¬ 
plained.  The  moon  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat  other  than  that  which  per¬ 
vaded  her  own  frame  at  the  time  of  her 
first  formation.  The  sun’s  heat  is  poured 
upion  the  moon  during  the  long  lunar 
day  of  more  than  a  fortnight,  while  dur¬ 
ing  fhe  long  lunar  night  a  cold  prevails 
which  must  far  exceed  that  of  our  bitter¬ 
est  arctic  winters.  We  know  from  the 
heat-measurements  made  by  the  present 
Lord  Rosse,  that  any  part  of  the  moon’s 
surface  at  lunar  mid-day  is  fully  five 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  hotter  than 
the  same  part  two  weeks  later  at  lunar 
midnight.  The  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions  resulting  from  these  changes 
of  temperature  cannot  but  produce 
changes,  however  slowly,  in  the  contour 
of  the  moon’s  surface.  Professor  New¬ 
comb,  indeed,  considers  that  all  such 
changes  must  long  since  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  But  I  cannot  see  how  they  can 
be  completed  so  long  as  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face  is  uneven,  and  at  present  there  are 
regions  where  that  surface  is  altogether 
rugged.  Mighty  peaks  and  walls  exist 
which  must  one  day  be  thrown  down,  so 
unstable  is  their  form  ;  deep  ravines  can 
be  seen  which  must  one  day  be  the  scene 
of  tremendous  landslips,  so  steep  and 
precipitous  are  their  sides.  Changes 
such  as  these  may  still  occur  on  so  vast 
a  scale  that  telescopists  may  hope  from 
time  to  time  to  recognise  them.  But 
changes  such  as  these  are  not  volcanic  ; 
they  attest  no  lunar  vitality.  They  are 
antecedently  so  probable,  indeed,  while 
volcanic  changes  are  antecedently  so  un¬ 
likely,  that  when  any  change  is  clearly 
recognised  in  the  moon’s  surface,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  most  convincing  evidence 
could  be  accepted  as  demonstrating  that 
the  change  was  of  volcanic  origin  and 
not  due  to  the  continued  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  lunar  crust. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  stands  the 
evidence  in  the  few  cases  which  seem 
most  to  favor  the  idea  that  a  real  change 
has  taken  place. 

We  may  dismiss,  in  the  first  place, 
without  any  hesitation,  the  assertion  that 
regular  changes  take  place  in  the  floor  of 
the  great  lunar  crater  Plato.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statements  very  confidently  ad- 
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vanced  a  few  years  ago,  this  wide  circu¬ 
lar  plain,  some  sixty  miles  in  diameter, 
grows  darker  and  darker  as  the  lunar  day 
advances  there,  until  the  time  corre¬ 
sponding  to  about  two  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  then  grows  gradually  lighter 
again  till  eventide.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  that  some  sort  of  vege¬ 
tation  exists  on  the  floor  of  this  mighty 
ring-shaped  mountain,  and  that,  as  the 
sun’s  heat  falls  during  the  long  lunar  day 
upon  the  great  plain,  the  vegetation 
flourishes,  darkening  the  whole  region 
just  as  we  might  imagine  that  some  far- 
extending  forest  on  the  earth  would  ap¬ 
pear  darker  as  seen  from  the  moon  when 
fully  clothed  with  vegetation  than  when 
the  trees  were  bare  and  the  lighter  tints 
of  the  ground  could  be  seen  through 
them.  Another  idea  was  that  the  ground 
undergoes  some  change  under  the  sun’s 
heat  corresponding  to  those  which  are 
produced  in  certain  substances  employed 
in  photography ;  though  it  was  not  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  solar  rays  should  produce 
no  permanent  change,  as  in  the  terrestrial 
cases  adduced  in  illustration.  Yet  an¬ 
other  and,  if  possible,  an  even  stranger 
explanation,  suggested  that,  though  the 
moon  has  no  seas,  there  may  be  large 
quantities  of  water  beneath  her  crust, 
which  may  evaporate  when  that  crust  be¬ 
comes  heated,  rising  in  the  form  of  vapor 
to  moisten  and  so  darken  the  crust. 
Certainly,  the  idea  of  a  moistening  of  the 
lunar  crust,  or  of  portions  thereof,  as 
the  sun’s  rays  fall  more  strongly  upon  it, 
is  so  daring  that  one  could  dmost  wish 
it  were  admissible,  instead  of  being  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent,  as  unfortunately  it 
is,  with  physical  possibilities. 

But,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  fact 
supposed  to  have  been  observed,  on 
which  these  ingenious  speculations  were 
based,  has  not  only  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  has  been  altogether  negatived. 
More  exact  observations  have  shown  that 
the  supposed  darkening  of  the  floor  of 
Plato  is  a  mere  optical  illusion.  When 
the  sun  has  lately  risen  at  that  part  of 
the  moon,  the  ringed  wall  surrounding 
this  great  plain  throws  long  shadows 
across  the  level  surface.  These  shadows 
are  absolutely  black,  like  all  the  shadows 
on  the  moon.  By  contrast,  therefore, 
the  unshadowed  part  of  the  floor  appears 
lighter  than  it  really  is;  but  the  mountain 
ring  which  surrounds  this  dark  grey  plain 
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is  of  light  tint.  So  soon  as  the  sun  has 
passed  high  above  the  horizon  of  this 
region,  the  ring  appears  ve^  brilliant 
compared  with  the  dark  plain  which  it 
surrounds  ;  thus  the  plain  appears  by 
comparison  even  darker  than  it  really  is. 
As  the  long  lunar  afternoon  advances, 
however,  black  shadows  are  again  thrown 
athwart  the  floor,  which  therefore  again 
appears  by  contrast  lighter  than  it  really 
is.  All  the  apparent  changes  are  such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  any¬ 
one  who  considered  how  readily  the  eye 
is  misled  by  effects  of  contrast. 

To  base  any  argument  in  favor  of  a 
regular  change  in  the  floor  of  Plato  on 
evidence  such  as  this,  would  be  as  un¬ 
wise  as  it  would  be  to  deduce  inferences 
as  to  changes  in  the  heat  of  water  from 
experiments  in  which  the  heat  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sensations  exp)erienced 
when  the  hands  were  successively  im¬ 
mersed,  one  hand  having  previously  been 
in  water  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  the 
other  in  water  as  cold  as  could  be  borne. 
We  know  how  readily  these  sensations 
would  deceive  us  (if  we  trusted  them) 
into  the  belief  that  the  .water  had  warmed 
notably  during  the  short  interval  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  ‘between  the  two  im¬ 
mersions  ;  for  we  know  that  if  both 
hands  were  immersed  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  in  lukewarm  water,  the  water  would 
appear  cold  to  one  hand  and  warm  to 
the  other. 

Precisely  as  in  such  a  case  as  we  have 
just  considered,  if  we  were  obliged  to  test 
the  water  by  so  inexact  a  method,  we 
should  make  experiments  with  one  hand 
only,  and  carefully  consider  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  hand  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiments,  so  in  the  case  of  the 
floor  of  Plato,  we  must  exclude  as  far  as 
possible  all  effects  due  to  mere  contrast. 
We  must  examine  the  tint  of  the  plain, 
at  lunar  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening, 
with  an  eye  not  affected  either  by  the 
darkness  or  brightness  of  adjacent  re¬ 
gions,  or  adjacent  parts  of  the  same 
region.  This  is  very  readily  done.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  telescopic 
field  of  view  to  such  an  extent  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  whole  floor,  only  a  small 
portion  can  be  seen.  It  will  then  be 
found,  as  I  can  myself  certify  (the  more 
confidently  because  t^ie  experience  of 
others  confirms  my  own),  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  change  of  tint  does  not  take  place. 


One  or  two  who  were  and  are  strong  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  reality  of  the  change  do 
indeed  assert  that  they  have  tried  this 
experiment,  and  have  obtained  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  result.  But  this  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  showing  how  apt  an 
observer  is  to  be  self-deceived  when  he 
is  entirely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  some 
favorite  theory.  For  those  who  carried 
out  the  experiment  successfully  had  no 
views  one  way  or  the  other ;  those  only 
failed  who  were  certainly  assured  before¬ 
hand  that  the  experiment  would  confirm 
their  theory. 

The  case  of  the  lunar  crater  Linne, 
which  somewhere  about  November,  1 865 , 
attracted  the  attention  of  astronomers, 
belongs  to  a  very  different  category.  In 
my  article  on  the  moon  in  the  ‘  Contem¬ 
porary  Review  ’  I  have  fully  presented 
the  evidence  in  the  case  of  this  remark¬ 
able  object.  I  need  not  therefore  consid¬ 
er  here  the  various  arguments  which  have 
been  urged  for  and  against  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  change.  I  may  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  my  anxiety  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  theory  that  change  has  really 
occurred,  I  took  Madler’s  description  of 
the  crater’s  interior  as  ‘very  deep,’  to 
mean  more  than  Madler  probably  in¬ 
tended.  There  is  now  a  depression  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  yards  in  depth.  If  Madler’s 
description  be  interpreted,  as  I  interpret¬ 
ed  it  for  the  occasion  in  the  above  article, 
to  mean  a  depth  of  two  or  three  miles,  it 
is  of  course  certain  that  there  has  been  a 
very  remarkable  change.  But  some  of 
the  observers  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  utterly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  lively 
occupation  of  measuring,  counting,  and 
describing  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lunar 
craters  already  known,  assert  that  Madler 
and  Lohrman,  (who  uses  the  same  de¬ 
scription)  meant  nothing  like  so  great  a 
depth.  Probably  Madler  only  meant 
about  half  a  mile,  or  even  less.  In  this 
case  their  favorite  theory  no  longer  seems 
so  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence. 
In  some  old  drawings  by  the  well-known 
observer  Schroter,  the  crater  is  drawn 
very  much  as  it  now  appears.  Thus,  I 
think  we  must  adopt  as  most  probable 
the  opinion  which  is,  I  see,  advanced  by 
Prof.  Newcomb  in  his  excellent  ‘  Popu¬ 
lar  Astronomy,’  that  there  has  been  no 
actual  change  in  the  crater.  I  must  in¬ 
deed  remark  that,  after  comparing  several 
drawings  of  the  same  regions  by  Schroter 
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Madler,  Lohrman,  and  Schmidt,  with 
each  other  and  with  the  moon’s  surface, 
I  find  myself  by  no  means  very  strong¬ 
ly  impressed  by  the  artistic  skill  of  any 
of  these  observers.  I  scarcely  know  a 
single  region  in  the  moon  where  change 
might  not  be  inferred  to  have  taken  place 
if  any  one  of  the  above-named  observers 
could  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  As, 
fortunately,  their  views  differ  even  more 
widely  inter  ^^than  from  the  moon’s  own 
surface,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  startling 
a  conclusion. 

However,  if  we  assume  even  that 
l.inne  has  undergone  change,  we  still 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  change 
is  volcanic.  A  steep  wall,  say  half  a 
mile  in  height,  surrounding  a  crater  four 
or  five  miles  in  diameter,  no'  longer 
stands  at  this  height  above  the  enclosed 
space,  if  the  believers  in  a  real  change 
are  to  be  trusted.  But,  as  Dr.  Huggins 
well  remarked  long  ago,  if  volcanic  forces 
competent  to  produce  disturbance  of  this 
kind  are  at  work  in  the  moon,  we  ought 
more  frequently  to  recognize  signs  of 
change,  for  they  could  scarcely  be  at 
work  in  one  part  only  of  the  moon’s  sur¬ 
face,  or  only  at  long  intervals  of  time. 
It  is  so  easy  to  explain  the  overthrow  of 
such  a  wall  as  surrounded  Linn6  (always 
assuming  we  can  rely  upon  former  ac¬ 
counts)  without  imagining  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion,  that,  considering  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  d  priori  probability  against 
such  action  at  the  present  time,  it  would 
be  very  rash  to  adopt  the  volcanic  theory. 
The  expansions  and  contractions  de¬ 
scribed  above  would  not  only  be  able  to 
throw  down  walls  of  the  kind,  but  they 
would  be  sure  to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 
Indeed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  probabilities, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unlikely  that  catastrophes  such 
as  the  one  which  may  have  occurred  in 
this  case  would  fail  to  happen  at  com¬ 
paratively  short  intervals  of  time.  It 
would  be  so  unlikely,  that  I  am  almost 
disposed  to  adopt  the  theory  that  there 
really  has  been  a  change  in  Linn6,  for 
the  reason  that  on  that  theory  we  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  appar¬ 
ent  fixity  of  even  the  steepest  lunar  rocks. 
However,  after  all,  the  time  during 
which  men  have  studied  the  moon  with 
the  telescope — only  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years — is  a  mere  instant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  long  periods  during  which 


the  moon  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
intense  heat  by  day  and  a  more  than 
arctic  intensity  of  cold  by  night.  It  may 
well  be  that,  though  lunar  landslips  oc¬ 
cur  at  short  intervds  of  time,  these  inter¬ 
vals  are  only  short  when  compared  with 
those  periods,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  long,  of  which  we  had  to  speak  a 
little  while  ago.  Perhaps  in  a  period  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  we  might 
have  a  fair  chance  of  noting  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  one  or  two  catastrophes  of  the 
kind,  whereas  we  could  hardly  expect  to 
note  any,  save  by  the  merest  accident,  in 
two  or  three  hundred  years. 

To  come  now  to  the  last,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  the  most  decisive  piece  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the 
moon’s  crust  is  still  under  the  influence 
of  volcanic  forces. 

On  May  19,  1877,  Dr.  Hermann  J. 
Klein,  of  Cologne,  observed  a  crater 
more  than  two  miles  in  width,  where  he 
felt  sure  that  no  crater  had  before  exist¬ 
ed.  It  was  near  the  centre  of  the  moon’s 
visible  hemisphere,  and  not  far  from  a 
well-known  crater  called  Hyginus.  At 
the  time  of  observation  it  was  not  far 
from  the*,  boundary  between  the  light 
and  dark  parts  of  the  moon  :  in  fact,  it 
w’as  near  the  time  of  sunrise  at  this  re¬ 
gion.  Thus  the  floor  of  the  supposed 
new  crater  was  in  shadow — it  appeared 
perfectly  black.  In  the  conventional 
language  for  such  cases  made  and  pro¬ 
vided  (it  should  be  stereotyped  by  selen- 
ographers,  for  it  has  now  been  used  a 
great  many  times  since  Schrbter  first 
adopted  the  belief  that  the  great  crater 
Cassini,  thirty-six  miles  in  diameter,  was 
a  new  one)  Dr.  Klein  says,  ‘  The  region 
having  been  frequently  observed  by  my¬ 
self  during  the  last  few  years,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  such  crater  existed  in  the 
region  at  the  time  of  my  previous  obser¬ 
vations.’  He  communicated  his  discov¬ 
ery  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  also  assured  him 
that  the  region  had  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served  by  himself  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no  such 
crater,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  not  in  the  maps 
by  Lohrman  and  by  Beer  and  Madler,  or 
in  Schrdter’s  drawings,  and  so  forth. 
‘  We  know  more,’  says  a  recent  writer, 
singularly  ready  to  believe  in  lunar 
changes  ;  ‘  we  know  that  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  with  the  powerful  Dorpat  telescope, 
Madler  carefully  re-examined  this  par- 
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ticular  region,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  to  take  much  interest  in  additional  in- 
any  additional  features  not  shown  in  his  formation  about  every  rock  or  pebble 
map.  He  found  several  smaller  craterlets  existing  in  that  region,  unless  they  could 
in  other  parts'  (the  italics  are  mine),  ‘  but  show  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
he  could  not  detect  any  other  crater  in  the  record  of  rocks  and  pebbles  was  really 
region  where  Dr.  Klein  now  states  there  involved.  Thus  selenographers  have 
exists  a  large  crater,  though  he  did  find  shown,  since  the  days  of  ^hrOter,  an 
some  very  small  hills  close  to  this  spot.’  intense  anxiety  to  prove  that  our  moon 
‘This  evidence  is  really  conclusive,’  deserves,  in  another  than  Juliet’s  sense, 
says  this  very  confident  writer,  ‘  for  it  is  to  be  called  *  the  inconstant  moon.’  In 
incredible  that  MWler  could  have  seen  another  sense  again  they  seem  disposed 
these  minute  hills  and  overlooked  a  era-  to  ‘  swear  by  the  inconstant  moon,  ’  as 
ter  so  large  that  it  is  the  second  largest  changing  yearly,  if  not  '  monthly,  in  her 
crater  of  the  score  in  this  region. ’  Then  circled  orb.’  Thus  a  very  little  evi- 
this  writer  comes  in,  of  course,  in  his  dence  satisfies  them,  and  they  are  very 
turn,  with  the  customary  phrases.  ‘  Dur-  readily  persuaded  in  their  own  mind  that 
ing  the  six  years,  1870-1876,  I  most  former  researches  of  theirs,  or  of  their 
carefully  examined  this  region,  for  the  fellow-pebble-counters,  have  been  so 
express  purpose  of  detecting  any  craters  close  and  exact,  that  craters  must  have 
not  shown  by  Madler,’ and  he  also  can  been  detected  then  which  have  been 
certify  that  no  such  crater  existed,  &c.,  found  subsequently  to  exist  in  the  moon. 
&c.  He  was  only  waiting,  when  he  thus  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  question 
wrote,  to  see  the  crater  for  himself,  their  bona  fides,  but  a  long  experience 
‘  One  suitable  evening  will  settle  the  of  their  ways  leads  me  to  place  very  little 
matter.  If  I  find  a  deep  black  crater,  reliance  on  such  stereotyped  phrases  as 
three  miles  in  diameter,  in  the  place  as-  I  have  quoted  above, 
signed  to  it  by  Dr.  Klein,  and  when  six  Now,  in  my  papier  in  the  ‘  Contempio- 
years’  obser\'ation  convinces  me  no  such  rary  Review  ’  on  this  particular  crater, 
crater  did  exist,  I  shall  know  that  it  must  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
be  new.’  magnificent  photograph  of  the  moon 

Astronomers,  however,  require  some-  taken  by  Dr.  Louis  Rutherfurd  on 
what  better  evidence.  March  6,  1865  (note  welf  the  date),  there 

It  might  well  be  that  a  new  crater-  is  a  small  spiot  of  lighter  color  than  the 
shapied  depression  should  appear  in  the  surrounding  region,’ nearly  in  the  place 
moon  without  any  volcanic  action  having  indicated  in  the  impierfect  drawing  of 
occurred.  For  reasons  already  adduced,  Klein’s  record  which  alone  was  then 
indeed,  I  hold  it  to  be  to  all  intents  and  available  to  me.  For  reasons,  I  did  not 
purposes  certain  that  if  a  new  depression  then  more  closely  describe  this  feature 
is  really  in  question  at  all,  it  is  in  reality  of  the  finest  lunar  photograph  ever  yet 
only  an  old  and  formerly  shallow  crater,  obtained. 

whose  floor  has  broken  up,  yielding  at  The  writer  from  whom  I  have  already 
length  to  the  expansive  and  contractive  quoted  is  naturally  (being  a  selenog- 
effects  above  described,  which  would  act  rapher)  altogether  unwilling  to  accept 
with  exceptional  energy  at  this  particular  the  conclusion  that  this  sjx)t  is  the  crater 
part  of  the  moon’s  surface,  close  as  it  is  floor  as  photographed  (not  as  seen)  un¬ 
to  the  lunar  equator.  der  a  somewhat  higher  illumination  than 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  that  under  which  the  floor  of  the  crater 
part  of  the  moon’s  surface  has  undergone  app>ears  dark.  There  are  several  white 
any  change  whatever.  We  must  not  be  spiots  immediately  around  the  dark  cra- 
I  misled  by  the  very  confident  tone  of  selen-  ter,  he  says  :  ‘  which  of  these  is  the  par- 
ographers.  Of  course  they  fully  believe  ticular  white  spiot  which  the  author  ’ 
what  they  tell  us  :  but  they  are  strongly  (myself)  ‘assumes  I  did  not  see?’  a 
•prejudiced.  Their  labors,  .as  they  well  question  which,  as  I  had  made  no  as- 
■know,  have  very  little  interest  unless  sumption  whatever  about  this  particular 
^signs  of  change  should  be  detected  in  writer,  nor  mentioned  him,  nor  even 
•the  moon.  Surveyors  who  have  done  thought  of  him,  as  I  wrote  the  article  on 
-exceedingly  useful  work  in  mapping  a  which  he  comments,  I  am  quite  unable 
-region  would  scarcely  expect  the  public  to  answer.  But  he  has  no  doubt  that  I 
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have  ‘  mistaken  the  white  spot  ’  (which 
it  seems  he  can  identify,  after  all)  ‘  for 
Klein's  crater,  which  is  many  miles  far¬ 
ther  north,  and  which  never  does  appear 
as  a  white  spot :  he  has  simply  mistaken 
its  place,’ 

I  have  waited,  therefore,  before  writ¬ 
ing  this,  until  from  my  own  observation, 
or  from  a  drawing  carefully  executed  by 
Dr.  Klein,  I  might  ascertain  the  exact 
place  of  the  new  crater.  1  could  not,  as 
it  turned  out,  observe  the  new  crater  as 
a  black  spot  myself,  since  the  question 
was  raised  ;  for  on  the  only  available  oc¬ 
casion  I  was  away  from  home.  But  I 
now  have  before  me  Dr.  Klein’s  carefully 
drawn  map.  In  this  I  find  the  new  cra¬ 
ter  placed  not  nearly,  but  exactly  where 
Rutherfurd’s  crater  appears.  I  say 
‘  Rutherfurd’s  crater,’  for  the  white 
spot  is  manifestly  not  merely  a  light 
tinted  region  on  the  darker  background 
of  the  Sea  of  Vapors  (as  the  region  in 
which  the  crater  has  been  found  is 
called)'  it  is  a  circular  crater  more  than 
two  miles  in  diameter  ;  and  the  width  of 
the  crescent  of  shadow  surrounding  its 
eastern  side  shows  that  in  March,  1865, 
when  Rutherfurd  took  that  photograph, 
the  crater  was  not  (for  its  size)  a  shallow 
one,  but  deep. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that,  to  the  eye, 
under  high  illumination,  the  floor  of  the 
crater  does  not  appear  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  region;  at  least,  not  mark¬ 
edly  so,  for  to  my  eye  it  appears  slightly 
lighter.  But  everyone  knows  that  a 
photograph  does  not  show  all  objects 
with  the  same  depth  of  shading  that  they 
present  to  the  naked  eye.  A  somewhat 
dark  green  object  will  appear  rather  light 
in  a  photograph,  while  a  somewhat  light 
orange-yellow  object  will  appear  quite 
dark.  We  have  only  to  assume  that  the 
floor  of  the  supposed  new  crater  has  a 
greenish  tinge  (which  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common)  to  understand  why,  although 
it  is  lost  to  ordinary  vision  when  the  Sea 
of  Vapors  is  under  full  illumination,  it 
yet  presents  in  a  photograph  a  decidedly 
lighter  shade  than  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  writer 
from  whom  I  have  quoted  says  that  all 


the  photographs  were  examined  and  the 
different  objects  in  this  region  identified 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when 
Dr.  Klein’s  letter  reached  England.  He 
mentions  also  that  he  has  himself  person¬ 
ally  examined  them.  Doubtless  at  that 
time  the  exact  position  of  the  supposed 
new  crater  was  not  known.  By  the  way, 
it  is  strange,  considering  that  the  name 
Louis  Rutherfurd  is  distinctly  written  in 
large  letters  upon  the  magnificent  photo¬ 
graph  in  question,  that  a  selenographer 
who  has  carefully  examined  that  photo¬ 
graph  should  sp>ell  the  name  Rutherford. 
He  must  really  not  assume,  when  on  re¬ 
examining  the  picture  he  finds  the  name 
spelled  Rutherfurd,  that  there  has  been 
kny  change,  volcanic  or  otherwise,  in  the 
photograph. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that 
another  of  these  laborious  crater-count¬ 
ers,  in  a  paper  recently  written  with  the 
express  purpose  of  advocating  a  closer 
and  longer-continued  scrutiny  of  the 
moon,  makes  a  statement  which  is  full 
of  significance  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  lunar  changes.  After  quoting 
the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  cata¬ 
logue  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  as  the 
entire  series  of  lunar  craters  down  to  the 
minutest  visible  with  the  most  powerful 
telescope,  he  states  that  while  on  the  one 
hand,  out  of  thirty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  craters  given  in 
Schmidt’s  chart,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  objects  have  been  entered  in 
the  Registry  he  has  provided  for  the 
purpose  (though  he  has  been  many 
years  collecting  materials  for  it  from  all 
sides);  on  the  other  hand,  ‘on  compar¬ 
ing  a  few  of  these  published  objects  with 
Schmidt’s  map,  it  has  been  found  that 
some  are  not  in  it,  ’ — a  fact  to  which  he 
calls  attention,  ‘  not  for  the  purpose  of 4 
depreciating  the  greatest  selenographical 
work  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  for 
the  real  advancement  of  selenography.  ’ 
Truly,  the  fact  is  as  significant  as  it  is 
discouraging, — unless  we  are  presently  to 
be  told  that  the  craters  which  are  not 
common  to  both  series  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  new  formations. — Belgraiia  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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I. 

The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  give 
the  reader  who  has  not  made  a  special 
study  of  Egyptology  some  idea  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  results  in  reference  both  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  to  the  races  with 
which  they  came  in  contact.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  the  characteristics  of  the  main 
periods  of  Egyptian  history,  the  religion 
and  civilization  of  the  people,  and  the 
l)earing  of  their  records  on  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Phoenician  history.  The> 
vast  body  of  information  by  which  we 
may  now  carry  up  the  annals  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  is  for 
the  most  part  scattered  in  works  both 
learned  and  costly  of  which  no  short 
summary  has  yet  been  produced.*  It 
will  be  my  endeavor  to  do  my  work 
merely  as  an  interpreter,  in  order  that  the 
great  value  of  materials  almost  unknown 
to  the  generality  may  be  understood,  and 
perhaps  some  new  students  added  to  a 
body  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  now 
decreasing.  In  a  short  series  of  papers 
many  details  must  be  omitted,  but  there 
will  be  space  enough  to  show  that  the 
study  of  Egyptology  touches  and  illus¬ 
trates  in  turn  many  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  story  of  ancient  civilization. 

No  country  has  more  markedly  in¬ 
fluenced  its  inhabitants  than  Egypt.  It 
is  a  table-land  of  rock,  through  which  the 
Nile  has  cut  a  passage,  which  by  its  an¬ 
nual  overflow  it  has  gradually  fertilized. 
The  valley  thus  formed  is  but  a  few  miles 
broad  until  it  widens  out  into  the  trian¬ 
gular  plain  of  the  Delta.  Small  as  is  the 
deposit  of  soil — not  more  than  four  and 
a-half  inches  in  a  century  for  the  last 
three  thousand  years — it  requires  no 
manuring  to  produce  an  annual  crop,  nor 
need  it  ever  be  left  fallow,  and  the  use 
of^  artiflcial  irrigation  adds  a  second  and 
third  crop.  In  no  country  is  life  easier 

♦  In  the  “  Records  of  the  Past,”  the  student 
unacquainted  with  the  original  Egyptian,  As¬ 
syrian,  and  other  Eastern  texts,  will  find  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  most  important  of  these  docu¬ 
ments.  Yet  the  necessary  introduction'to  the 
study  of  the  documents  is  wanting,  and  the 
critical  apparatus  is  far  too  scanty. 


or  the  acquisition  of  wealth  from  the  land 
more  rapid.  The  oldest  Egyptians  were 
agriculturists,  who,  having  gained  all 
they  required,  felt  the  natural  desire  of 
a  settled  people  to  leave  some  record  of 
their  lives  for  later  times.  The  condi¬ 
tions  were  wonderfully  favorable.  The 
rainless  climate  preserves  for  ages  what 
elsewhere  pierishes  in  a  year.  The  sides 
of  the  valley  afford  quarries  of  lime¬ 
stone  and  sandstone,  easily  worked  and 
lying  close  to  the  great  water-way  for 
transport,  and  at  the  First  Cataract  the 
Nile  is  obstructed  by  rocks  of  the  fine  red 
granite  which  the  ancients  called  Syenite. 
At  a  very  remote  age  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  the  papyrus  reed,  then  abun¬ 
dant,  was  discovered,  and  black  and  red 
ink  was  manufactured.  All  these  mate¬ 
rials  weft  in  full  use  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  king  who  built  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian 
monumental  history. 

But  who  were  the  Egyptians  ?  in  other 
words,  what  is  their  place  among  the 
races  of  man  ?  Their  neighbors  were  the 
yellow  Shemite  Syrians,  the  fair  Liby¬ 
ans,  and  the  Negroes.  In  the  interesting 
pictures  of  the  four  races  of  man  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (b.c.  cir.  1350 — 
1100)  the  Egyptians  portray  these  three 
races  and  themselves  “mankind”  as  a 
fourth.  Like  all  such  subjects  in  ancient 
Egyptian  art,  these  are  eminently  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  the  most  elementary  eth¬ 
nologist  will  instantly  recognize  the  four 
distinct  typ>es,  three  of  which  are  mark¬ 
edly  different  from  the  Egyptian.  Is 
the  Egyptian  a  distinct  race,  or  can  it  be 
directly  traced  to  a  fusion  of  two  or 
more  of  the  other  three  types  ?  The 
modem  Egyptian  helps  us  towards  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  If  we  knew 
nothing  of  his  descent  we  should  say  that 
he  was  an  Arab  with  a  tincture  of  another 
race,  so  markedly  has  the  westward  flow 
of  Arab  immigration  made  the  Arab  type 
to  predominate  among  the  people.  But 
this  is  a  superficial  view.  Looking  more 
carefully,  we  see  usually  in  the  Copts, 
who  have  intermarried  among  themselves 
for  the  last  twelve  centuries,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  Muslim  Egyptians,  a  type 
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which,  however  modified  since  antiquity, 
forcibly  recalls  the  old  pictures.  Here 
the  Shemite  traits  are  slighter,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  race 
merely  contributed  an  element,  and  p)er- 
haps  not  the  most  important,  to  the  old 
Egyptian  type.  Another  element,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  other,  seems  to  be  Nigri- 
tian.  The  weak  calf  of  the  leg  and  the 
flat  foot  are  markedly  indicative  of  Nigri- 
tian  influence,  and  so  is  the  thickness  of 
the  nose,  and  the  fulness  of  the  lips. 
Other  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  Shemite  and  Nigritian  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  will 
be  seen  that  their  language  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  may  be  traced  to  two 'sources 
which  exist  together,  mixed  but  not 
fused,  like  oil  and  water.  One  of  these 
elements  in  language  probably,  in  religion 
certainly,  is  Nigritian,  the  other  in  lan¬ 
guage  is  certainly  Shemite,  and  in  reli¬ 
gion  probably  the  same.  Of  any  other 
element  there  seems  to  be  as  yet  no 
proof. 

Ancient  Egyptian  history  does  not 
help  us  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  race. 
It  dawns  with  the  reign  of  Menes  the 
first  mortal  king.  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
previous  movement  of  population.  The 
prehistoric  age,  the  time  before  Menes, 
called  the  reign  of  the  gods,  was  evi¬ 
dently  mythical,  as  it  was  reckoned  by 
astronomical  cycles,  and  the  gods  were 
arranged  in  it  according  to  their  impor¬ 
tance,  the  rule  of  the  great  gods  coming 
first,  and  very  inferior  mythological  per¬ 
sonages  reigning  towards  the  close.  Be¬ 
tween  Menes  and  the  earliest  dated 
monuments,  was  an  interval  of  probably 
not  above  seven  or  eight  centuries,  which 
may  be  called  traditional,  and  of  which 
legends  were  related.  Yet  at  the  head 
of  this  age  stands  the  undoubtedly  his¬ 
torical  figure  of  Menes  ruling  at  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  town  over  all  Egypt. 

The  vestiges  of  a  prehistoric  period 
are  thought  to  remain  in  the  stone  im¬ 
plements  found  in  Egj’pt.  Here,  it  is 
argued,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  prehis¬ 
toric  stone  age.  This  may  well  have 
been,  but  two  things  must  be  borne  in 
mind  :  that  the  paintings  show  the  use  of 
stone  arrow-heads  far  down  in  the  his¬ 
toric  age,  and  also  that  the  stone  imple¬ 
ments  discovered  may  have  been  in  some 
cases  the  work  of  a  neighboring  savage 
race.  For  the  present  we  want  evidence 


of  a  true  prehistoric  stone  age  in  Egj’pt. 
This  subject  has  been  neglected  by  ex¬ 
plorers,  who  are  probably  diverted  from 
it  by  the  wealth  of  historical  documents 
that  reward  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

History,  then,  but  not  pure  history, 
begins  with  Menes,  the  first  king  of  the 
first  of  those  thirty  dynasties  under  which 
the  Egyptian  historian  Manetho  arranged 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  The  first  historical 
event  is  the  founding  of  the  oldest  cap¬ 
ital,  Memphis,  “the  good  station,”  to 
which  the  seat  of  government  was  prob¬ 
ably  removed  by  Menes.  He  came  from 
the  still  older  town  of  Thinis  or  This,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  close  to  the  more  famous 
sacred  city  of  Abydos.  Memphis  is  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and  not  far 
south  of  the  point  of  the  Delta.  The 
site  was  therefore  well'  chosen  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  point  from  which  the  whole  country 
could  be  governed,  while  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  was  protected  by  it,  and 
afforded  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 
Here  at  Memphis,  great  and  powerful 
seven  or  eight  centuries  later,  the  histor)' 
of  its  foundation  surely  must  have  been 
well  known,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
consistent  character  of  ail  which  is  told 
by  the  agreement  of  historians  as  to 
Menes,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  historical 
character. 

Passing  at  once  from  a  time  as  to 
which  we  have  no  certain  contemporary 
records,  we  are  arrested  by  the  earliest 
known  monuments,  the  Pyramids  of  El- 
Geezeh  and  the  lesser  tombs  around,  and 
suddenly  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  Egyptian  life  of  more  than  four 
thousand  years  ago,  recorded  by  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  hieroglyphic  in¬ 
scriptions. 

It  is  not  any  longer  necessary  to  prove 
that  hieroglyphics  can  be  read,  but  it 
may  be  well  here  to  mention  the  method 
by  which  this  is  done.  The  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  or  Coptic,  which  was  written  with 
the  Greek  alphabet  and  some  additional 
letters  to  express  sounds  wanting  to 
Greek.  The  ancient  characters  are  either 
phonetic. (syllabic  or  alphabetic)  or  ideo¬ 
graphic.  Any  word  may  be  written 
phonetically  or  by  ideograph  (symbol), 
or  in  both  ways  combined,  the  ideograph 
then  determining  the  sense  of  the  word, 
as  we  w’rite  “fifty  pounds,*j£5o. ”  Those 
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words  which  we  do  not  find  in  Coptic 
are  interpreted  either  by  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  ideographs  Jused  to  de¬ 
termine  their  sense,  as  when  the  figure  of 
an  animal  follows  its  name,  or  by  induc¬ 
tion,  The  way  to  learn  hieroglyphics  is 
to  begin  with  Coptic,  in  which  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  Greek  words  aids  the  student’s 
progress,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  notion  of 
the  genius  of  the  language  and  a  copia 
verborum,  before  entering  on  the  harder 
enterprise  of  studying  its  older  phase  in 
the  ancient  character.  After  no  long 
time  the  learner  will  be  convinced  that 
the  general  sense  of  all  but  the  religious 
documents  can  be  ascertained  as  readily 
as  that  of  any  similar  Greek  or  Roman 
record.  Philologically  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  phenomena  are  the  monosyllabic 
(Nigritian)  character  of  the  roots,  and 
the  Semitic  character  of  the  pronouns 
whether  isolated  or  affixed,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  the  verbal  forms.  The  roots  lack 
the  rhythmic  vowelling  of  early  (true) 
Semitic,  and  resemble  its  wom-away 
(Syriac)  phase. 

The  religion  of  every  nation  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  its  history.  That  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  therefore  the  first  subject  as  to 
which  we  must  question  the  monuments. 
Here  it  may  be  well  to  dismiss  the  idea 
that  the  Egyptian  religion  continued  to 
grow  and  went  through  changes  during 
the  historical  period  before  it  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Greek  philosophy.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  permanent  change, 
due  apparently  to  foreign  influence,  it 
varied  as  little  as  the  language’  in  which 
it  was  written.  It  had  of  course  its 
changing  fashions,  but  the  main  doc¬ 
trines,  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the 
rites,  continued  the  same  during  this  vast 
period  of  far  above  twenty  centuries. 
Our  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  is 
that  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  grasp  the 
real  sense  of  the  terms  used.  This  is 
owing  to  three  causes.  When  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  became  Christians  they  eliminated 
most  religious  terms  from  their  vocabu¬ 
lary  as  idolatrous,  and  substituted  for 
them  Greek  equivalents.  Thus  the  valu¬ 
able  aid  of  the  Coptic  often  here  fails 
us.  We  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  place 
our  minds  in  the  attitude  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  when  we  know  the  radical  sense  of 
a  term  :  we  can  construe  and  cannot 
translate,  like  a  schoolboy  with  a  hard 
piece  of  Virgil,  There  is  moreover  an¬ 


other  and  very  grave  hindrance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  priests  alle¬ 
gorized  their  doctrines,  and  that  much 
which  is  nearly  unintelligible  is  so  in 
consequence  of  this  practice.  In  the 
great  Egyptian  religious  work,  the  "Ritu¬ 
al,”  the  text  is  in  general  clearer  than 
the  commentary,  which  explains  by  alle¬ 
gory,  and  is  probably  but  not  certainly 
of  later  date.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  we  have  now  a  general  idea  of 
the  Egyptian  religion. 

At  first  sight  this  religion  seems  a 
hopeless  puzzle.  The  student  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  it  feels  like  a  visitor 
to  a  museum,  in  which  antiquities  of  all 
classes  are  mixed  without  even  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  arrangement.  Long  and  patient 
labors  have  quite  lately  made  this  difficult 
subject  easier  to  understand  than  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Greece,  though  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  results  are  strangely 
unexpected.  Instead  of  finding,  like 
older  inquirers,  a  philosophic  meaning  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  worship,  we  now  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  no  more  than  what  they 
appear  ;  and  yet  in  the  higher  forms  we 
discover  as  lofty  a  philosophy  as  had 
been  before  imagined. 

Long  after  hieroglyphics  had  been 
read,  evidence  from  them  was  wanting 
that  the  Egyptians  had  any  idea  of  one 
God.  Lately  M.  de  Roug^,  the  most 
philosophic  and  one  of  the  acutest  of 
Champollion’s  successors,  advanced  the 
strongest  reasons  for  maintaining  that 
they  held  this  doctrine.  In  the  "  Ritu¬ 
al,”  one  Supreme  Being  is  distinctly 
mentioned,  called  by  no  proper  name, 
and  thus  not  identical  with  any  member 
of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  although  Ra, 
the  Sun,  is,  probably  by  a  later  view, 
identified  in  the  same  work  with  this 
mysterious  divinity.  The  Supreme  Being 
was  the  source  of  another  being  equally 
unnamed,  and  is  thus  called  "  the  Double 
Being.  ”  From  him  came  the  other  gods. 
This  idea  of  monotheism,  though  seem¬ 
ingly  lost  in  the  multitude  of  gods  in  the 
Pantheon,  constantly  reappears  in  their 
identification  with  one  another  in  mixed 
forms  or  interchange  of  attributes.  To 
what  did  the  Egyptians  owe  this  idea  ? 
Those  who  hold  with  M.  Renan  that  the 
Shemites  were  essentially  monotheists, 
will  find  a  ready  answer,  and  in  this  dis¬ 
cover  a  fresh  instance  of  the  Shemite 
element.  M.  Renan’s  position  is,  how- 
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ever,  one  hard  to  maintain.  In  antiquity 
no  Shemites  were  monotheists,  but  the 
Hebrews,  and  though  the  Hebrew  teach¬ 
ers  were  all  monotheists,  the  people 
were  constantly  either  adopting  idol¬ 
atrous  objects  of  worship,  or  mistaking 
the  true  meaning  of  monotheism  in  their 
idea  that  they  served  a  national  God, 
instead  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  The  contact  of  Hebrew  with 
Aryan  thought  during  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  seems  to  have  afforded  the 
people  the  means  of  understanding  what 
they  had  before  misinterpreted,  and 
thenceforward  they  were  true  monothe¬ 
ists.  The  pagan  Arabs  before  Moham¬ 
mad  were  polytheists  of  the  lowest  type. 
It  was  due  to  foreign  influences  that  they 
adopted  monotheism.  The  Aryans,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  this  idea  from  a  re¬ 
mote  time,  though  the  importance  they 
attached  to  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
is  apt  to  make  us  forget  it  in  the  use  of 
the  term  Dualism.  The  ancient  Aryan 
religions  which  admit  a  Pantheon  imagine 
it  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chief  divinity, 
thus  preserving  in  an  alloyed  form  the 
original  monotheistic  idea.  It  is  in 
this  feature  of  Egyptian  doctrine,  if  any¬ 
where,  that  w'e  may  trace  an  Aryan  ele¬ 
ment  in  Egypt,  unless  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  attained  the 
monotheistic  idea  by  philosophic  inquiry: 
if  so,  but  this  is  a  rash  hypothesis,  they 
must  have  done  this  at  a  remote  age,  for 
the  Ritual  is,  in  part  at  least,  as  early  as 
the  period  of  the  oldest  monuments. 

The  Egyptian  Pantheon,  at  first  sight 
very  complex,  may  be  reduced  to  system 
by  a  study  of  the  order  of  the  great  gods. 
The  two  chief  forms  of  that  order  are 
made  inconsistent  by  the  addition  at  the 
head  of  two  divinities  of  inferior  conse¬ 
quence  in  their  attributes,  the  gods  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  This  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  political  causes,  and 
marks  the  ascendency  of  the  priests  of 
the  two  ancient  capitals.  Leaving  these 
gods  out,  the  order  resolves  itself  into 
two  groups,  the  Sun-gods  and  the  family 
of  Osiris.  The  true  heads  of  these 
groups  are  Ra,  the  Sun,  and  Osiris.  It 
is  very  noteworthy  that  these  gods  only 
and  goddesses  who  were  femde  forms 
of  Osiris  were  worshipped  throughout 
Egypt,  Osiris  everywhere,  and  Ra  by 
combination  with  other  gods,  and  as  the 
representative  of  kingly  power  in  the  sky. 


as  well  as  under  the  type  of  the  king  as 
Ra  on  earth.  The  myth  of  Ra  and  that 
of  Osiris  are  strikingly  alike.  Ra  as 
Osiris  is  the  sun  in  constant  conflict  with 
evil.  The  enemy  of  Ra  is  the  great  ser¬ 
pent  Apap,  whom  he  vanquishes.  The 
enemy  of  Osiris  is  his  own  brother  or  son 
Set,  physical  evil,  who  vanquishes  him, 
to  be  finally  overcome  by  Horus  the  sol¬ 
ar  son  of  Osiris.  Ra  has  no  consort  but 
a  very  inferior  divinity,  a  female  sun. 
Osiris  has  Isis  to  wife,  whose  worship 
almost  equalled  his.  That  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  myth  of  Osiris  from  that 
of  Ra  is  its  human  aspect.  It  is  solar 
up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  conflict  of 
light  and  darkness,  and  the  setting  of  the 
old  sun  seemingly  to  perish  and  reappear 
in  new  young  splendor  in  its  rising.  But 
in  the  destruction  of  Osiris  by  evil,  the 
temporary  triumph  of  evil,  and  its  final 
defeat  and  the  destruction  of  its  force  by 
Horus  and  wisdom  (Thoth),  and  in  the 
revival  of  Osiris,  we  see  the  story  of  hu¬ 
man  life  in  its  war  with  physical  evil,  its 
death,  and  its  resurrection,  in  its  war 
with  moral  evil,  its  temporary  fall,  and 
final  triumph.  Thus  while  the  myth  of 
Ra  remained  a  part  of  religion,  thai  of 
Osiris  became  the  part  to  which  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  Egyptians  attached  them¬ 
selves.  Osiris  became,  as  the  hidden 
sun,  the  ruler  of  the  underworld,  and  so 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  then  represented 
as  a  mummy.  It  was  to  him  or  to  a 
member  of  his  family  that  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  were  addressed.  As  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  entered  into  the  divine  underworld 
(Kameter),  the  west,  the  hidden  land 
(Amenti),  he  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  sun  of  the  night.  Yet 
more,  as  one  who  hoped  to  be  justified, 
he  took  the  name  of  his  judge,  and  an 
Osiris  went  through  the  orders  of  the 
hidden  world,  hoping  for  a  new  life  in 
the  Elysian  fields.  Thus  Osiris  became 
essentially  the  ruler  of  the  unseen  world, 
Ra  became  the  ruler  of  the  visible  uni¬ 
verse  ;  but  these  ideas  interchanged, 
Osiris  appears  as  the  Nile  and  as  the 
source  of  productiveness,  Ra  as  the  ruler 
of  the  hidden  land.  Yet  Osiris  remained 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  hence  the 
prevalence  and  strength  of  his  worship. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
existence  side  by  side  of  two  forms  of 
the  same  myth,  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  two  groups  of  great  gods,  did  we 
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not  see  in  it  the  history  of  the  early 
growth  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  In  a 
very  remote  age  the  doctrines  of  Heliop¬ 
olis,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Ahydos, 
the  ancient  city  of  Osiris,  were  thus 
united.  Menes,  the  first  king,  came 
from  Thinis,  so  close  to  Abydos  as  to 
have  become  almost  if  not  quite  a  suburb 
of  the  city  which  eclipsed  it,  and  found¬ 
ed  Memphis  nearly  opposite  to  Heliop¬ 
olis.  Thus  the  two  systems,  that  of  the 
worship  of  Osiris  at  Abydos,  and  that  of 
the  worship  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis,  were 
brought  so  near  that  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  either  be  amalgamated, 
or  that  one  should  give  way  to  the  other. 
Hence  the  two  groups  of  the  great  gods. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  lofty  ideas 
that  these  archaic  systems  suggest  to  the 
figures  under  which  the  gods  were  rep¬ 
resented,  and  the  symbols  regarded  as 
their  living  forms.  Osiris  has  indeed  a 
human  shape,  but  Ra  is  usually  hawk¬ 
headed,  and  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom, 
has  the  head  of  an  ibis.  Some  goddesses 
are  lioness-headed  and  cat-headed  ;  oth¬ 
ers  sometimes  have  the  head  of  a  cow. 
Osiris,  despite  his  human  character,  was 
supposed  to  dwell  in  the  sacred  bull  Ap¬ 
is;  and  each  divinity  had  a  living  repre¬ 
sentative  in  a  quadruped,  bird,  reptile, 
or  fish,  while  sacred  trees  and  mountains 
were  held  in  reverence.  How  can  so  low 
a  pedestal  be  reconciled  with  so  high  a 
superstructure  ?  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Egyptian  worship  is  intensely 
local,  that  each  town  had  its  special  di¬ 
vinity  and  sacred  -animal,  we  find  the 
clue  out  of  this  labyrinthine  question,  in 
which  some  inquirers  have  lost  them¬ 
selves,  while  others,  having  reached  as 
they  thought  the  end,  have  given  up  the 
subject  in  despair,  like  the  old  visitor 
who  entered  a  beautiful  Egyptian  temple, 
and  after  traversing  its  spacious  cham¬ 
bers  rich  with  painted  sculptures,  mar¬ 
velled  to  find  in  the  innermost  shrine  a 
cat  or  crocodile  or  serpent.  The  clue  is 
that  at  each  settlement  that  worship  of  a 
local  fetish  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  negroes,  was  a  tradition  derived  from 
the  original  population.  Generally,  when 
a  race  of  superior  belief  has  conquered 
one  of  inferior  belief,  it  has  endeavored 
to  substitute  its  faith  for  the  lower  one, 
by  connecting  the  two.  Thus  a  taint  has 
injured  most  religions,  the  higher  never 
succeeding  in  effacing  the  lower.  This 


theory  accounts  for  much  in  Greek  myth¬ 
ology.  Why  should  the  laurel  have  been 
sacred  to  Apollo,  the  tortoise  to  Aphro¬ 
dite,  save  for  this  reason,  that  in  their 
adopted  country  the  Greeks  found  cer¬ 
tain  trees  and  animals  worshipped  by  the 
earlier  population  whom  they  sought  to 
conciliate  by  connecting  the  lower  object 
of  worship  with  the  higher  ideal  they 
themselves  reverenced  ?  Similarly  the 
old  agalmata  of  barbarous  form  which 
their  predecessors  had  received  from 
Egypt  or  copied  on  Egyptian  models 
were  gradually  superseded  by  more  fit 
representations.  In  literature  we  may 
trace  the  transition  when  Homer  uses 
epithets  that  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
taken  from  old  animal-headed  forms  for 
the  divinities  he  describes  with  human 
characteristics.  In  art  the  transition  is 
seen  in  the  story  of  Onatas  the  sculptor, 
who,  when  charged  to  execute  a  statue 
of  the  horse-headed  Demeter,  whose 
agalma  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  being 
perplexed  how  to  do  so  in  an  age  of 
growing  art,  saw  the  goddess  in  a  dream, 
and  no  doubt  then  represented  her  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  ideas  of  his 
time.  Another  striking  instance  is  seen 
in  the  nome-coins  of  Egypt  struck  under 
Roman  Emperors,  when  Greek  ideas 
were  strong  in  the  country,  on  which  the 
divinity  of  the  province,  though  in  some 
cases  animal-headed,  in  others  has  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  carries  in  his  hand  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  nome. 

We  can  therefore  scarcely  doubt 
whence  arose  the  combination  of  animal 
worship  with  sun-worship  (of  Shemite 
origin  ?),  and  the  union  of  the  animal’s 
head  with  the  human  body  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  local  divinities  of  the 
mixed  system  thus  formed.  Rarely  can  we 
find  anything  appropriate  in  the  union. 
It  is  true  that  the  sun-gods  have  the  head 
of  the  hawk,  a  bird  of  the  noble  family 
which  gazes  at  the  sun  ;  the  sun-god¬ 
desses  that  of  the  luminous-eyed  feline 
tribe,  usually  of  its  highest  member  the 
lioness  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  associ¬ 
ations  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  mere 
chance.  It  may  be  asked  why  any  should 
be  appropriate  if  they  were  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  existing  superstitions  by 
new-comers  into  Egypt ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we  cannot  suppose  all 
the  towns  of  Egypt  to  have  been  growths 
from  older  Nigritian  settlements.  Mem- 
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phis  we  know  was  not,  and  we  may  infer 
the  same  of  Hermopolis  Magna.  The 
prominence  of  the  lower  element  in  the 
Egyptian  religion  need  not  surprise  us 
when  we  see  the  old  sacred  stone  at 
Mekkeh  (the  Black  Stone)  still  venerated 
by  nearly  all  Muslims,  and  yet  more  re¬ 
markably  see  in  Egypt  itself  a  sacred 
snake  reverenced  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Sheykh  el-Hareedee  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  must  be  the  representative  of  a 
long  series  of  sacred  snakes  which  have 
held  their  own  from  the  overthrow  of 
paganism  through  fourteen  centuries  to 
the  present  day. 

Writing  was  as  old  in  Egypt  as  archi¬ 
tecture  and  sculpture.  The  papyrus  reed, 
as  already  noticed,  furnished  the  most 
ancient  material  for  paper  in  the  days  of 
the  oldest  monuments.  The  dry  climate 
has  preserved  a  great  number  of  ancient 
rolls,  of  which  most  are  religious,  and  of 
these  again  the  greater  part  copies  of  one 
book,  the  Ritual,  which  French  scholars 
call  the  “Funereal  Ritual,”  and  Germans 
the  "  Book  of  the  Dead.”  It  is  a  work 
evidently  compiled  from  lime  to  time, 
divided  into  sections,  originally  separate 
books  and  chapters,  each  chapter  being 
usually  illustrated  by  a  representation  of 
its  chief  subject  above  the  text.  Part  of 
this  book  has  been  found  of  the  date  of 
the  Eleventh  Dynasty  (before  b.c.  2000), 
and  according  to  its  own  statement, 
which  derives  collateral  support  from  a 
more  general  assertipn  of  Manetho,  one 
chapter  w-as  discovered  in  the  time  of  the 
great  pyramid-building  kings  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty.  'I'here  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  part  is  of  extreme 
antiquity. 

Two  great  difficulties  assail  us  in  the 
endeavor  even  to  construe  this  book.  It 
was  held  to  be  si>ecially  advantageous  to 
the  mummified  Egyptian  that  a  copy 
should  l)e  deposited  in  his  tomb.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  became  the  custom  to  write 
these  copies  in  great  numbers,  and,  as 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  read,  the 
scribes  were  careless  in  their  copying. 
Hence  arises  a  multitude  of  errors  which 
at  every  step  embarrass  the  student. 
The  other  difficulty  is  due  to  the  causes 
which  render  the  Egyptian  religious  writ¬ 
ings  more  hard  to  interpret  than  the  his¬ 
torical.  Yet,  thanks  to  M.  de  Rough’s 
patience  and  skill,  the  general  purport 
of  the  w'ork  is  now  understood.  It  is 


throughout  text  and  commentary,  and 
curiously,  as  already  remarked,  the  text 
usually  simpler  than  the  commentary, 
which  by  its  allegorizing  method  renders 
the  obscurity  of  the  subject  greater.  The 
theme  of  the  Ritual  is  the  story  of  man’s 
fate  in  the  nether  world,  and  the  text 
consists  of  a  series  of  prayers  to  be  said 
in  each  of  the  several  zones  through 
which  the  soul  was  to  pass  on  its  way  to 
judgment,  and  the  confession  of  inno¬ 
cence  that  was  to  ensure  its  acquittal.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  so  great  a  matter 
would  have  been  treated  in  the  loftiest 
style  of  which  the  language  was  capable, 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian  me¬ 
moir,  the  pathos  of  the  dirge,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  grandeur  of  the  historical  writ¬ 
ings  and  the  religious  hymns.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise.  Nowhere  is  the  lower  element 
of  the  Egyptian  religion  so  evident  as  in 
the  Ritual.  It  is  obscure  and  mysterious, 
without  elevation  or  dignity.  The  stu¬ 
dent  seeks  in  vain  for  a  single  passage 
worthy  of  the  ideas  conveyed  through 
the  eye  by  the  Pyramids  and  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings.  He  wanders  through  a 
labyrinth  peopled  by  the  forms  of  the 
lowest  superstition,  and  the  idea  forces 
itself  upon  him  that  the  negro  element 
of  the  Egyptian  mind  is  here  dominant, 
not  always  in  the  thoughts,  but  always  in 
their  expression.  Nothing  more  forcibly 
shows  the  strength  of  this  element,  not 
even  animal  worship.  Side  by  side  with 
the  Ritual  we  find  another  w’ork  relating 
to  the  underworld,  the  Book  of  the 
Lower  Hemisphere,  describing  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  soul  after  death  through 
twelve  zones  corresponding  to  the  twelve 
hours  of  the  nocturnal  sun.  This  book 
was  in  fashion  at  the  period  to  which 
most  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Nine¬ 
teenth  and  Twentieth  Dynasties)  belong, 
and  their  pictures  afford  the  illustrations 
of  its  chapters. 

The  “  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Ritual  and  the  Book 
of  the  Low'er  Hemisphere,  but  in  the  few 
moral  treatises  that  are  left.  The  oldest 
complete  one  of  these,  that  of  Ptah- 
hotep,  a  prince,  son  of  a  king  of  the 
Fifth  Dynasty,  is  the  first  work  of  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs  which 
has  come  down  to  us  as  a  whole.  It 
teaches  a  high  morality  apart  from  the 
Egyptian  religion  ;  that  religion  it  almost 
ignores,  in  general  speaking  of  God  in 
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the  singular  as  the  judge  of  men’s  ac¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether 
proverbial  writing  of  this  kind,  that  is, 
wisdom  embodied  in  short  pithy  sayings, 
very  often  stating  a  duty  and  the  reason 
for  its  performance,  is  not  of  Egyptian 
origin.  In  Hebrew  literature  it  is  scarcely 
found  before  the  date  of  the  Proverbs. 
If  that  book  is  in  its  origin  of  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  this  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  a  curious  question  arises.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  striking  similarity 
of  method  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  book  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  the  con¬ 
tact  between  Egypt  and  the  East  between 
the  times  of  Moses  and  Solomon  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  influence  Hebrew  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  far  more  probable,  unless 
the  similarity  is  accidental,  that  tradition 
preserved  a  method  of  teaching  that 
must  have  been  known  to  Moses,  who 
was  “  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.  ”  If  so,  the  Hebrew  work  may 
contain  archaic  fragments  preserved  by 
the  original  collector  just  as  it  contains 
sayings  added  after  its  first  completion. 

Scientific  literature,  at  least  in  the 
province  of  medicine,  not  unmixed  with 
superstition,  is  of  the  first  age  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  monuments,  and  probably  historical 
literature  in  the  shape  of  memoirs,  after¬ 
wards  among  our  best  sources,  is  not 
much  later.  Fiction,  letters,  and  state 
annals  are  not  yet  known  of  this  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  therefore  must  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

Thus  much  we  know  of  the  belief  and 
thought  of  the  people  of  Egypt  in  the 
age  of  their  first  monuments.  What  they 
did  and  how  they  lived  in  those  days  is 
the  next  point  of  interest. 

As  we  stand  beneath  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid  the  first  question  that  rises  in  our 
mind  is  this.  How  long  ago  was  this 
monument  raised  ?  Has  it  stc^  for  four, 
five,  or  six  thousand  years  ?  M.  Mariette 
answers  six.  Professor  Lepsius  five,  and 
some  cautious  reckoners  adhere  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  forty  centuries.  But  in  truth 
the  question  cannot  yet  be  answered. 
W’ith  all  reverence  for  the  scholarship 
that  has  attempted  it,  the  difference  of 
opinion  proves  that  the  date  of  the  old¬ 
est  Eg)rptian  monuments  must  still  re¬ 
main  blank.  The  cause  may  be  explain¬ 
ed  in  a  few  words  which  the  student 
would  do  well  to  ponder  lest  he  waste  his 
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strength  on  the  unknowable  to  the  loss 
of  more  fruitful  research. 

The  Egyptians  had  no  era,  no  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  building  of  Memphis  or 
from  the  institution  of  a  festival.  They 
had  at  least  one  astronomical  cycle,  a  vast 
period  of  1,461  wandering  years  of  365 
days  each,  a  cycle  pyramid-like  in  its  di¬ 
mensions,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they 
dated  by  it.*  Their  reckoning  was  by 
kings’  reigns,  each  year  being  called  the 
first  or  second  and  so  forth  of  the  king 
from  the  current  year  in  which  he  began 
to  reign.  There  is  one  known  instance 
in  which  a  long  period,  from  one  reign 
to  a  later  one,  is  stated,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  we  only  know  the  historical  place 
of  the  later  of  the  two  kings  mentioned. 
The  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
corded  eclipses,  and  their  stellar  obser¬ 
vations  are  unintelligible,  as  we  find  a 
star-rising  recorded  year  after  year 
on  the  same  day  of  the  wandering  year 
of  365  days,  when  it  must  have  moved  a 
day  later  every  four  years.  They  rarely 
recorded  long  genealogies.  The  succes¬ 
sion  of  kings  is  broken  by  dire  chasms 
in  the  series  of  monuments — ages  almost, 
without  records — of  which  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  even  to  conjecture  the  length.  Our 
chief  authority  is  still  the  historian  Man- 
etho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who,  under  the 
first  or  second  Ptolemy,  wrote  in  Greek 
the  list  of  the  native  dynasties,  thirty  in 
number,  from  Menes  to  Nectanebes  II., 
overthrown  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  His 
numbers  are  shown  by  the  monuments  to 
be  untrustworthy  in  their  present  state, 
and  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  royal 
houses  were  all  successive  or  some  con¬ 
temporary.  The  monuments,  with  the 
aid  of  a  fragmentary  ancient  list  on  pa¬ 
pyrus,  and  for  the  latest  period  that  of 
Flebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  docu¬ 
ments,  enable  us  in  many  cases  to  correct 
Manetho  ;  and  we  have  for  the  later  part 
of  Egyptian  history  a  chronology,  which, 
reckoning  upwards,  is  first  nearly  exact, 
then  roughly  true,  and  at  last  merely  ap- 

•  This  cycle,  called  the  Sothiac,  because  it 
began  when  the  dog-star  Sothis  rose  heliacally 
on  the  first  day  of  the  wandering  year  of  365 
days,  mu-ked  the  coincidence  of  that  year  in 
its  beginning  with  the  fixed  Sothiac  year  of  365^ 
days,  which,  of  course,  could  only  occur  on 
the  completion  of  1,461  wandering  years,  and 
1,460  Sothiac. 
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proximative  within  a  century,  perhaps 
more,  until  we  reach  the  first  or  most 
recent  chasm. 

If  we  reckon  upwards  from  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Nectanebes  II.  (Dynasty  xxx.), 
B.c.  340?  to  the  accession  of  the  first 
Ethiopian  monarch  Sabaco  (Dynasty 
XXV.),  B.c.  cir.  715,  the  dates  are  nearly 
exact.  From  Sabaco  to  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible  (Dynasty  xxii.),  b.c. 
cir.  967,  probably  there  is  not  an  error  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  Thenceforward 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  (Dynasty 
xviii.),  B.c.  cir.  1600 — 1500,  there  is  an 
increasing  obscurity  in  chronology.  We 
now  find  ourselves  on  the  nearer  side  of 
the  first  chasm,  the  age  during  which 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings, 
Eastern  strangers,  whose  rule  began  af¬ 
ter  or  during  that  of  the  later  Theban 
kings  of  the  old  line  (Dynasty  xiii.),  and 
is  generally  held  to  have  lasted,  inclusive 
of  a  period  of  war  at  its  close,  for  five 
centuries  or  a  little  more.  This  theory, 
however,  rests  upon  a  solitary  passage  of 
Manetbo,  cited  by  one  only  of  his  copy¬ 
ists,  and  if  it  seems  supported  by  num¬ 
bers  in  the  dynastic  lists  given  by  this 
and  the  other  copyists,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  fatal  facility  with  which  numbers 
seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the  theories 
of  chronologers.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  chasm  we  have  all  or  a  part  of  the 
old  Theban  kingdom  (Dynasties  xi.,  xii., 
and  part  or  the  whole  of  xiii.).  Then 
comes  another  chasm,  characterized  by 
the  rule  of  a  line  of  kings  of  another 
capital.  We  then  once  more  reach  a 
period  illuminated  by  the  light  of  con¬ 
temporary  monuments,  the  age  of  the 
Memphite  kings,  the  Pyramid-builders 
(last  king  of  Dynasty  iii.  and  Dynasties 
iv.,  V.,  vi.),  which  probably  lasted  six  or 
seven  centuries.  Between  this  time  and 
the  rule  of  Menes  stretches  yet  another 
great  chasm,  the  age  before  monuments, 
to  which  a  conjectural  length  of  seven  or 
eight  centuries  may  be  assigned.  The 
reckoning,  therefore,  stands  thus  ; — 

Pre-monumental  age  (Dynasties  i. — 
iii.,  part),  800  or  700  years? 

Memphite  Kingdom  under  Pyramid- 
builders  (iii.,  part,  iv.,  v.,  vi.),  700  or 
600  ? 

Doubtful  Period  (vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.). 

Theban  Kingdom  (xi., xii., xiii., part  ?), 
250  years  or  more. 


Shepherd  Rule  (xiii.,  part?  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi.,  xvii.). 

The  Empire  (xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  part), 
B.c.  1600 — 1500  to  1200 — 1 100. 

Fall  of  Empire  (xx.,  part,  xxi). 

Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak  (xxii.),  B.c. 
cir.  967. 

Shebek,  or  Sabaco  (xxv.),  b.c.  cir. 

715- 

Psammetichus  I.,  Saite  supremacy 
(xxvi.,  part),  665. 

Final  Persian  Conquest,  B.c.  340  ? 

The  Great  Pyramid  stands  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  monumental 
age.  Its  date  would  be  before  at  least 
B.c.  2350  by  the  length  of  the  second 
and  third  chasms ;  in  other  words  the 
length  of  these  two  unknown  periods 
must  be  added  to  at  least  b.c.  2350  if  we 
would  obtain  the  date  of  the  Pyramid. 
W'e  must,  therefore,  surrender  Napm- 
leon’s  forty  centuries.  How  much  we 
must  add  to  them  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  age  of  the  Pyramids  is  doubtful. 
The  object  for  which  they  were  built  is 
certain.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
examine  curious  speculations  to  which 
their  measures  have,  like  the  numbers  of 
Manetho’s  list,  seemed  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  with  a  strange  facility,  like  false 
lights  that  lead  a  traveller  into  the  quick¬ 
sands.  They  were  royal  tombs  and 
nothing  more.  We  need  not  draw  any 
idea  of  astronomical  use  from  their  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  whereas  the  Chaldean 
pyramids  pointed  to  them,  nor,  in  the 
case  of  the‘Great  Pyramid,  from  the  curi¬ 
ous  circumstance  that  at  the  time  of  its 
building  its  entrance  passage  pointed  to 
the  then  pole-star,  a  Draconis,  nor  from 
the  excellent  platform  for  astronomical 
observation  on  its  summit,  nor  from  its 
chief  measures  being  in  exact  Egyptian 
cubits  without  fractions.  There  may 
have  been  a  religious  reason  for  the  ori¬ 
entation  of  this  and  the  other  Egyptian 
pyramids,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
deviation  of  direction  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  disagreeable  discord  in  the 
placing  of  these  geometrically-shaped 
buildings.  It  was  no  use  to  point  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  pole-star  as  it  had  to  be  closed 
at  the  completion  of  the  structure  after 
the  king’s  sepulture.  The  platform  did 
not  exist  when  the  casing  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  complete  to  its  apex.  The 
most  famous  buildings  of  antiquity  were 
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constructed  of  full  measures  without 
fractions  in  all  their  chief  dimensions. 
What  perhaps  originated  in  the  difficulty 
of  observing  due  proportion  when  frac¬ 
tions  were  allowed  became  a  matter  of 
religion. 

The  Pyramids  then  were  tombs  of 
kings.  Each  had  its  name.  The  Great 
Pyramid  was  called  “the  Splendid;” 
the  second  Pyramid,  strangely  enough, 
“  the  Great the  third  pyramid,  “  the 
Superior.”  Each  must  have  been  the 
chief  object  of  a  king’s  reign.  Begun  at, 
or  perhaps  in  some  cases  before,  his  ac¬ 
cession,  it  was  built  on  a  plan  which 
allowed  constant  addition  and  speedy 
completion.  Thus  the  Pyramids  are  the 
measures  of  the  reigns  of  those  who  built 
them,  and  happily  in  many  cases  we 
know  from  the  tombs  around  who  these 
royal  builders  were. 

The  main  principles  of  an  Egyptian 
tomb  of  this  age  are  the  same  in  the 
Pyramids  and  in  the  smaller  built  tombs, 
though  the  mode  in  which  the  principles 
are  carried  out  is  different.  These  smaller 
tombs  consist  of  a  quadrangular  mass  of 
masonry  like  an  oblong  truncated  pyra¬ 
mid,  having  a  pit  entered  from  above 
descending  to  a  sepulchral  chamber  cut 
in  the  rock  beneath  ;  and  within  is  also 
a  chapel  entered  from  an  external  door, 
and  a  secret  chamber  to  contain  statues 
of  the  deceased.  The  Pyramids  repre¬ 
sent  the  purely  sepulchral  part  of  these 
structures.  In  front  of  the  entrance  of 
each  was  a  chapel,  to  which  was  proba¬ 
bly  attached  a  secret  chamber. 

The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  probably 
traceable  to  the  natural  shapes  of  the 
desert  mountains.  All  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  is  characterized  by  the  same 
sloping  lines  as  these  mountains,  varying 
like  them  from  the  sharp  inclination  of 
the  Pyramids  to  the  very  slight  slope  of 
the  built  tombs,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  all  the  great  massive  gateways  of  the 
later  temples.  Whether  these  forms  were 
thus  derived  or  not,  their  adoption  must 
have  been  due  to  their  extreme  strength. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Pyramids 
were  constructed  was  first  shown  in 
Professor  Lepsius’s  “.Letters  from 
Egypt.”  The  objects  of  the  royal  build¬ 
ers  were  strength  of  position,  a  secure 
place  of  sepulture,  and  a  method  by 
which  the  monument  could  be  gradually 
increased  from  year  to  year  and  finished 


with  little  delay  when  the  king’s  death 
made  this  necessary.  A  site  was  chosen 
on  the  low  table-land  of  the  Libyan  des¬ 
ert,  and  a  slight  elevation  was  selected 
as  a  peg  on  which  the  structure  should 
as  it  were  be  pivoted.  In  this  core  of 
rock  a  sloping  descending  passage,  usu¬ 
ally  entered  from  the  north,  was  cut,  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
sarcophagus,  leading  to  a  sepulchral 
chamber.  Above  and  around  the  rock 
a  solid  structure  of  masonry  was  raised, 
of  cubical  form  but  with  slightly  sloping 
sides.  In  the  case  of  the  king’s  death  at 
this  stage  of  the  work,  the  pyramid  was 
at  once  completed  by  the  addition  of 
sloping  lateral  masses  and  a  pyramidal 
cap.  Roughly  this  additional  work  did 
not  exceed  in  quantity  the  first  construc¬ 
tion,  excluding  the  excavation.  If  the 
king  lived  on,  the  first  construction  was 
enlarged  on  each  of  its  four  sides  so  as 
to  form  a  great  platform  on  which  a  sec¬ 
ond  central  mass  was  raised  and  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  two  degrees  without  filled  in 
angles  was  formed.  At  this  stage  again 
the  work  could  be  completed  if  neces¬ 
sary,  or  if  the  king  still  lived  each  plat¬ 
form  from  the  lowest  could  be  increased 
on  the  same  principle.  The  form  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Steps  at  Sakkarah,  the  cen¬ 
tral  monument  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Memphis,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
general  principle,  and  the  change  of 
angle  in  the  Southern  Pyramid  of  Dah- 
shoor  is  valuable  as  a  probable  instance 
of  hasty  completion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Pyramids 
were  built  is  thus  clear  enough  :  the  me¬ 
chanical  skill  their  construction  shows 
must  'jemain  a  marvel.  The  main  ma¬ 
terials  were  indeed  quarried  from  the 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  monuments 
stand,  but  the  finest  quality  used  was 
brought  from  quarries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and,  in  the  instances  in 
which  granite  was  employed,  usually  for 
details,  from  the  First  Cataract.  How 
were  the  vast  blocks  lowered  from  the 
quarries  and  transported  to  the  river, 
how  embarked,  again  transported  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  raised  to  the  low 
table-land  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand, 
and  then  elevated  to  the  heights  required, 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid  up  to 
above  450  feet,  and  how  were  not  alone 
the  casing-stones,  but  also  the  stones  lin¬ 
ing  and  roofing  the  narrow  passages  and 
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chambers,  fitted  with  an  exactness  that 
has  never  been  surpassed  ?  We  know 
from  their  pictures  something  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Egyptians,  how  they  trans- 
jKjrted  huge  masses  of  stone-by  the  use 
of  the  labor  of  men  or  oxen,  on  sledges 
moving  on  rollers,  and  we  also  know 
that  great  causeways  led  up  from  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  plateau  of  the 
Pyramids.  But  this  is  all.  Of  their 
mode  of  raising  masses  we  are  wholly 
ignorant.  People  have  talked  of  mounds 
up  which  the  stones  were  dragged  to 
build  the  Pyramids,  but  the  work  of  con¬ 
structing  an  easy  incline  for  a  pyramid 
460  feet  high  would  have  been  tremen¬ 
dous,  and  the  materials,  unless  it  was  built 
of  stone,  would  not  have  been  at  hand. 
At  present  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a 
solution  of  this  curious  problem. 

The  Great  Pyramid  was  originally  480 
feet  high,  and  each  side  of  its  base  meas¬ 
ured  764  feet,  dimensions  slightly  re¬ 
duced  by  its  use  as  a  quarry  in  later 
times.  The  successive  Muslim  capitals 
of  Egypt,  of  which  Cairo  is  the  latest, 
have  been  built  of  the  monuments  of 
Memphis.  The  city  and  its  temples 
have  disappeared,  and  left  scarcely  a 
trace  ;  yet  the  larger  Pyramids  have  lost 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  materials, 
and  where  there  are  marks  of  ruin,  it  is 
rather  due  to  the  efforts  of  explorers 
than  to  the  actual  removal  of  the  stones 
from  the  site.  Seen  from  afar,  on  what 
Horace  well  calls  their  royal  site,  the 
vastness  of  the  Pyramids  strikes  us  ;  as 
w'e  approach  them,  and  begin  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  courses  of  stone,  this  impres¬ 
sion  wanes,  to  return  with  an  oppressive 
force  as  we  stand  beneath  them.  All 
other  works  of  man  are  dwarfed  by  them, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  other 
w  orks  of  man  occupied  a  whole  nation, 
as  it  is  all  but  certain  the  greater  Pyra¬ 
mids  did,  for  one  or  even  two  generations 
each.  No  public  works  save  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  are  known  of  the  Memphite  king¬ 
dom.  When  true  public  works  begin. 
Pyramids  become  far  less  costly,  like 
that  of  the  wise  king  who  excavated  the 
Lake  Moeris. 

The  object  of  eachPyramid  was  to  en¬ 
tomb  a  single  mummied  king;  sometimes 
two  sepulchral  chambers  may  point  to  a 
double  burial:  in  one  case  an  early  mon¬ 
ument,  the  Third  Pyramid,  seems  to 
have  been  enlarged  by  a  later  sovereign; 


but  in  general  each  monument  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  a  single  entomb¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  so  vast  a  labor 
is  no  longer  a  mystery  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  Egyptians  held  the  preservation 
of  the  body  to  be  essential  to  immortal¬ 
ity.  It  is  certain  that  all  Egyptian  tombs 
were  constructed  under  the  influence  of 
a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  final  aim  cf  the  pyramid-builders 
was  that  each  head  of  the  religion  and 
state  should  rest  securely  in  these  vast 
monuments,  whose  form  is  a  type  of  im¬ 
mortality,  resting  on  the  solid  rock, 
themselves  solid  and  indestructible,  yet 
pKjinting  heavenwards.  It  is  a  weakness 
of  practical  natures  to  laugh  with  Pliny 
at  the  Pyramids,  as  mere  monuments  of 
human  vanity.  We  forget  the  human  ' 
weakness  of  personal  commemoration 
when  we  remember  that  the  Pyramids 
are  material  records  of  a  belief  in  immor- 
'tality,  the  oldest  and  the  most  enduring. 

Of  the  chapejs  in  front  of  each  pyra¬ 
mid  there  are  but  scanty  remains.  A 
priesthood  was  attached  to  each,  and  we 
know  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Satie 
kings,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  the 
priesthood  of  some  of  these  Pyramid 
kings  was  still  maintained.  That  one  of 
these  is  a  king  whom  Herodotus  charges 
with  hostility  to  religion,  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  historian’s  untrust¬ 
worthiness  when  dealing  with  matters  he 
did  not  know  except  on  the  evidence  of 
mere  gossip. 

The  Sphinx,  true  to  its  character  in 
legend,  has  still  a  riddle — the  date  when 
it  was  carved  out  of  the  rock.  An  in¬ 
scription  in  the  name  of  the  king  who 
built  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  perhaps  re¬ 
cut  at  a  later  time,  speaks  of  it  as  already 
extant  in  his  remote  age.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  the  god  Har-em-akhu,  Horus 
in  the  horizon,  or  the  rising  sun,  and  was 
thus  particularly  connected  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  not  far 
to  the  northward.  In  later  times  avenues 
of  sphinxes  led  to  the  temples.  This 
solitary  sphinx  has  no  such  purpose,  and 
was  itself  worshipped,  a  little  chapel  be¬ 
ing  constructed  between  its  fore-paws. 

While  there  is  much  to  perplex  us  in 
the  great  monuments  of  the  Pyramid 
field,  the  lesser  ones  are  full  of  fruitful 
information.  Around  the  royal  mausolea 
lie  the  multitudinous  sepulchres  of  the 
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subjects  of  the  kings  of  that  time.  Each 
has  its  chapel,  or  more  rarely  chapels, 
decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  scenes 
of  daily  life,  which  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  Egyptian  of  this  distant  age.  It 
has  been  thought,  somewhat  fancifully, 
that  these  subjects  relate  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  future  state,  but  the  absence 
of  any  but  the  most  reserved  representa¬ 
tion  of  funereal  matters,  as  well  as  of  all 
religious  pictures,  forbids  an  allegorical 
view  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of 
this  early  age. 

Thus  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in 
these  oldest  of  contemporary  pictures  is 
their  extreme  reticence  as  to  religion. 
There  is  a  short  prayer,  characteristically 
not  directly  addressed  as  in  later  times 
to  Osiris,  but  to  Anubis,  an  inferior 
divinity  of  his  family.  Its  purport  is 
simply  for  the  welfare  of  the  chief  person 
of  the  tomb  in  the  divine  underworld. 
We  miss  the  appeal  of  later  inscriptions 
to  the  voyagers  up  and  dpwn  the  beloved 
river,  towards  which  most  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  tombs  look,  to  repeat  the  inscribed 
formula  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  In  the  tomb  there  is  but  a 
slight  indication  of  its  purpose,  the  oc¬ 
casional  representation  of  the  occupant 
as  a  mummy.  No  ceremonies  of  sepul¬ 
ture  are  pictured,  no  passages  of  the 
Ritual  inscribed.  We  are  at  an  extreme 
limit  of  Egyptian  usage  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  monarchy 
that  the  other  extreme  is  usual,  religious 
subjects  having  gradually  won  a  prepon¬ 
derance.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
absence  of  pictures  of  the  king,  even  in 
tombs  of  members  of  his  family,  unlike 
the  usage  of  the  Empire,  in  the  tombs  of 
which  we  sometimes  see  the  king  receiv¬ 
ing  the  homage  of  his  subject.  It  would 
seem  that  at  this  remote  time  the  Pha¬ 
raoh  stood  as  high  above  his  subjects  in 
rank  as  his  Pyramid  overtopped  their 
modest  sepulchres.  Even  a  queen  is 
spioken  of  as  having  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  the  king.  The  most  important 
priestly  function  seems  to  have  b«n  the 
priesthood  of  each  king,  to  which  was 
entrusted  the  ceremonial  of  his  sepulchral 
chapel.  Each  great  man  held  priestly, 
military,  and  civil  power,  or  at  least 
could  do  so.  There  was  not  at  this  time 
the  distinction  into  classes,  and  the  habit 
of  hereditary  transmission  of  functions, 
that  made  the  later  system  from  the  Em¬ 


pire  downwards  almost  one  of  castes.  It 
is  also  significant  that  nearly  all  the  high 
functionaries  are  of  the  blood  royd, 
though  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 
in  the  case  of  an  able  man  who  probably 
rose  from  the  ranks  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  marriage  with  a  princess,  Ti,  whose 
beautiful  tomb  at  Sakkirah  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  sights  of 
Memphis. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  royal 
power,  the  Egyptians  of  this  age  were  a 
light-hearted  people.  No  one  can  have 
seen  the  wooden  statue  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  period  which  was  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  early 
Egyptian  art  in  the  Boolik  Museum, 
without  being  struck  by  its  air  of  well-fed 
content ;  indeed  the  word  “  jolly”  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  term  by  which  its  charac¬ 
ter  can  be  described.  And  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  type  of  man  whose  daily  life 
was  p>ortrayed  as  a  memorial  in  his  tomb. 
There  we  see  him  walking  afoot,  for  the 
horse  was  not  yet  known  in  Egypt,  his 
staff  in  his  hand,  seeing  the  various  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  field,  the  garden,  and 
the  vineyard,  taking  stock  of  his  asses, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  ducks,  witness¬ 
ing  the  various  handicrafts  of  his  folk — 
we  do  not  know  that  they  were  serfs — or 
superintending  the  transport  by  river  of 
his  produce.  We  see  him  too  watching 
the  fishers  or  those  who  bring  in  game 
and  wild  fowl,  more  rarely  himself  en¬ 
gaged  in  sport.  His  home-life  is  not 
forgotten.  He  entertains  his  friends  at 
feasts,  while  players  on  instruments  of 
music  and  singers  are  present  for  their 
diversion. 

These  are  the  subjects  of  the  wall-pic¬ 
tures,  or,  more  strictly,  painted  sculp¬ 
tures,  of  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties,  those  of  the 
Pyramid-period  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis.  The  Sixth  Dynasty,  evidently 
another  line,  if  it  did  not  transfer  the 
royal  seat  to  Middle  Egypt,  certainly  has 
left  more  memorials  of  its  subjects  there, 
and  at  Abydos  in  the  Thebaid.  Then 
the  Egyptian  memoir  is  first  found, 
thenceforward  to  be  our  most  precious 
sourceof  history. 

It  is  worth  while  to  see  how  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  memoir  had  its  origin.  The  purpose 
of  all  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of 
the  Pyramid-age  is  historical.  They 
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embody  the  wish  of  the  old  Egyptian 
who  caused  them  to  be  graven,  that  all 
should  know  what  he  was  and  what  he 
did,  not  in  a  vain-glorious  sense,  but 
with  the  natural  desire  to  record  good 
service.  It  is  indicative  of  the  growth 
of  this  idea  that  the  oldest  memoirs  only 
speak  of  service  to  the  king,  and  careful 
and  just  administration ;  but  the  later 
ones  dwell  in  addition  on  services  to  the 
people,  each  governor  being  specially 
anxious  for  the  well-being  of  his  prov¬ 
ince. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  impiortant,  of  the  memoirs,  is  that 
of  Una,  which  tells  us  almost  all  we 
know  of  the  history  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty. 
The  writer  was  a  great  officer  under 
three  kings,  whom  he  probably  served 
for  at  least  sixty  years,  perhaps  much 
longer.  Like  many  of  the  earlier  Egyp¬ 
tians,  he  attained  high  office  in  youth, 
and  held  it  in  old  age.  The  story  of 
Joseph  finds  its  parallel  in  the  selection 
of  young  men  of  character  and  talent  for 
the  highest  offices  ;  and  yet  the  wisdom  of 
experience  is  not  seen  to  be  undervalued 
in  ancient  Egypt. 

The  story  of  Una  shows  a  change  in 
the  national  instincts.  In  earlier  times 
there  is  no  hint  of  foreign  wars.  The 
older  Pharaohs  are  not  known  to  have 
attempted  any  expedition  against  their 
neighbors.  They  maintained  the  front¬ 
iers,  but  we  do  not  find  any  record  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  they  crossed  them  except  to 
establish  and  hold  against  the  natives 
mining-stations  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
But  under  the  Sixth  Dynasty  foreign  ex¬ 
peditions  were  undertaken.  Whether 
they  arose  from  a  threatened  invasion,  or 
whether  ambition  prompted  them,  we  do 
not  know.  The  story  reads  as  if  there 
was  danger  on  the  borders.  Una  made 
a  levy  en  masse  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
tributary  negro  states,  which  now  appear 
for  the  first  time,  contributed  a  contin¬ 
gent,  which  ail  the  Egyptian  officials, 
including  the  priests,  were  ordered  to 
drill.  A  series  of  successful  expieditions 
by  land,  and  one  by  water,  were  carried 
out.  All  was  under  the  direction  of 
Una.  Who  the  chief  enemies  were  we 
know  ;  they  were  “  the  dwellers  on  the 
sand  but  we  fail  to  identify  any  later 
race  or  tribe  with  this  designation. 
Probably  they  represent  a  great  pressure 
Nkw  Sxmibs.— You  XXIX.,  No.  3 


of  Arab  tribes,  either  driven  by  famine 
or  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  into 
which  the  Arab  race  has  never  ceased  to 
pour. 

In  the  same  memoir  we  see  the  first 
indication  of  the  growth  of  Egyptian 
power  in  the  south.  In  the  land  of  the 
tributary  negro  princes,  stations  and 
dockyards  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  Egypt  with  timber.  At  this 
time  the  Ethiopian  forests  must  have  ex¬ 
tended  far  north  of  the  Atbara,  or  the 
Egyptians  must  have  penetrated  a  great 
distance  beyond  the  First  Cataract  to  the 
south.  A  hint  of  the  different  character 
of  the  country  in  very  early  times  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Ele¬ 
phantine,  near  the  First  Cataract,  of 
which  the  meaning  is  the  same  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  as  in  Greek,  for  when  the  elephant 
was  found  so  far  north  there  must  have 
been  forests  at  no  great  distance.  The 
subsequent  change  in  the  level  of  the 
Nile,  which  before  the  Empire  was  much 
higher  in  the  Upper  Thebais  and  Lower 
Nubia,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  a  general  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country. 

We  find  this  great  officer  of  state,  Una, 
whose  last  post  was  that  of  governor  of 
Upper  Egypt,  occupied  in  the  duty  of 
conveying  stones  from  the  quarries  for 
royal  buildings,  and  we  observe  that  the 
first  care  of  a  new  king  was  to  provide 
himself  with  a  block  of  alabaster  for  a 
sarcophagus. 

With  the  beautiful  Queen  Nitocris,  the 
subject  of  many  legends,  the  Sixth  Dy¬ 
nasty  either  ended  or  lost  all  power.  It 
was  she  who  appears  to  have  enlarged 
the  Third  Pyramid,  as  a  tomb  for  herself, 
and  to  have  cased  it  wholly  with  red 
granite  of  Syene,  making  it  worthy  of  its 
name,**  the  Superior.”  In  Greek  tradi¬ 
tion  she  is  confused  with  Rhodopis,  and 
by  the  Arabs  she  was  thought,  in  the 
middle  ages,  still  to  haunt  her  burial- 
place  as  an  evil  fairy  who  lured  the  way¬ 
farer  into  the  desert  to  his  destruction. 

One  of  the  chasms  of  Egyptian  history 
follows  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  Other  Mem¬ 
phite  kings  then  ruled,  a  rival  or  later 
royal  house  arose  at  Heracleopolis,  either 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Middle  Egpyt 
or  that  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  we  have  no 
records  but  the  names  of  kings  in  later 
royal  lists,  which  we  cannot  assign  to 
aa 
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any  dynasty.  Contemporary  monuments  erful,  with  signs  of  a  fresh  development 
fail  us  until  the  rise  of  the  Theban  house,  of  art  and  civilization.* — Contemporary 
when  Egypt  again  appears  rich  and  pow-  Review. 
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Chapter  E 

THE  ANCIENT  FAMILY  OF  DE  MERSAC. 

Beside  a  hedge  of  prickly  cactus  and 
spiked  aloes,  a  tall,  dark-haired  girl  stood 
erect  and  motionless.  She  was  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  gazing  in¬ 
tently  at  some  distant  object.  From  the 
point  at  which  she  had  taken  up  her  sta¬ 
tion  the  ground  fell  away  in  stony  water¬ 
courses  and  wooded  ravines,  till,  far 
beneath,  a  silvery  line  of  foam  marked 
the  shore  of  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  sea 
which  stretched  away  from  it  to  meet  the 
horizon.  Behind  her  was  a  large  gar¬ 
den,  in  which  feathery  bamboos,  ragged 
bananas,  and  tall  palms  were  inter¬ 
mingled  with  plants  and  flowers  more 
familiar  to  English  eyes  ;  and  directly  at 
her  back  a  rugged  old  almond-tree  spread 
over  her  its  branches  loaded  with  bloom, 
but  as  yet  bare  of  leaves  ;  for  the  season 
was  the  month  of  February,  and  North¬ 
ern  Europe  w'as  still  hard  frozen  or 
dreary  with  gales  and  driving  rain,  though 
here  in  Algeria  the  roses  were  in  bloom, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of 
spring. 

Bareheaded  she  stood  under  the  Afri¬ 
can  sun,  a  graceful,  majestic  figure  ;  and 
the  breeze,  as  it  swept  in  fitfully  from 
the  seaward,  set  the  rosy  almond-blos¬ 
soms  flying,  and  dropped  a  stray  one  now 
and  again  upon  her  abundant  dark  tress¬ 
es.  As  to  the  fact  of  her  beauty  there 
could  be  no  question ;  but  there*could 
be,  and  indeed  was,  a  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  attract¬ 
iveness — those  of  her  own  sex  generally 
according  her  their  tribute  of  admiration 
without  stint,  whereas  men,  while  admit¬ 
ting  that  in  form  and  feature  she  was  as 
perfect  as  an  old  Greek  statue,  sometimes 
complained  that  she  was  almost  as  cold, 
and  that  for  so  young  a  girl  she  was  too 
impassive  and  self-possessed  to  be  fas¬ 
cinating.  To  be  fascinating  was  assur¬ 
edly  not  one  of  her  aspirations ;  that 
much  might  be  guessed  by  the  most 
superficial  of  physiognomists  from  the 
proud  pose  of  her  small,  well-shaped 


head,  from  the  slightly  drawn-up  nostril, 
above  all  from  the  serene  composure  of 
her  curved  lips.  The  owner  of  such  a 
face  could  no  more  be  capable  of  co¬ 
quetry  than  Pallas  Athene.  Noble  she 
might  be,  or  clever,  or  generous ;  but 
captivating,  never — unless,  indeed,  qual¬ 
ities  more  captivating  than  the  ordinary 
might,  by  such  as  were  at  the  pains  to 
seek  for  them,  be  found  lying  far  beneath 
that  calm  surface,  as  pearls  lie  hid  in 
depths  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Presently  an  old  woman  in  a  white 
linen  cap  came  out  of  the  house,  which 
stood  some  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the 
background,  and  peered  about  her, 
blinking  in  the  blaze  of  the  sunlight. 

“Mademoiselle  Jeanne!”  she  called, 
in  a  high-pitched  quavering  voice. 

“  I  am  here,  Fanchette,”  answered  the 
girl,  without  changing  her  position. 

The  old  woman;  advanced  slowly, 
dragging  her  list  slippers  over  the  gravel. 

“  Madame  la  Duchesse  sends  to  say 
that  she  is  not  feeling  well,  and  will 
breakfast  in  her  own  room,”  she 
answered.  “  Will  you  be  served  now. 
Mademoiselle  ?” 

“  Not  yet,”  answered  the  girl.  “  The 
steamer  is  in  sight,  Fanchette.” 

“  Where  then  ?  I  see  nothing.  Ah,  that 
speck  in  the  distance  !  Eh,  mon  Dieu  ! 
Mademoiselle,  you  are  never  thinking  of 
waiting  for  M.  L6on  !  Two  hours  it  will 
be,  at  the  very  least,  before  the  steamer 
gets  into  har^r ;  and  then  there  is  the 
custom-house — they  will  not  hurry  them¬ 
selves  for  king  or  peasant,  those  lazy 
douaniers.  If  M.  L^n  gets  home  by 
three  o’clock,  I  shall  be  astonished — and 
you  have  eaten  nothing  since  seven  !” 

“  I  shall  have  the  better  appetite,  Fan¬ 
chette,”  said  the  girl,  turning  and  look¬ 
ing  down  upion  the  old  servant  with  grave, 
brown,  not  unkindly  eyes. 

“Appetite?  That  is  precisely  where 
you  are  deceived,  Mademoiselle.  Ap- 

*  Most  of  the  authorities  for  the  statements 
of  this  paper  may  be  found  in  the  article 
“  Egypt,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  “  Ency- 
cloiM^ia  Britannica.” 
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petite  is  a  good  thing  ;  but  hunger  is  a 
bad  one.  Neglect  your  stomach  when 
you  are  young,  and  it  will  refuse  to  serve 
you  when  you  are  old — that  is  what  my 
father  used  to  say ;  and  he  was  a  man 
full  of  good  sense,  my  father.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it,  Fanchette  ;  but  it 
will  not  hurt  me  to  fast  for  a  few  hours, 
just  for  once.” 

“  Who  knows?  You  have  hardly  done 
growing  yet ;  and  ‘  just  once  ’  may  be 
just  once  too  often.  If  you  were  a  little 
girl  still,  I  would  say,  ‘Jeanne,  go  in  and 
eat  your  breakfast,  and  don’t  argue  with 
those  who  are  four  times  your  age,  and 
know  better  than  you  what  is  good  for 
you.” 

“  But,  as  I  am  not  a  little  girl  any 
more,  I  suppose  I  must  have  my  own 
way,  Fanchette,”  observed  the  young 
lady,  with  a  smile. 

“  Oh!  without  doubt ;  we  all  have  the 
right  to  do  silly  things,  as  soon  as  we  arc 
out  of  the  nursery.  Come,  Mademoiselle, 
come,  in  and  eat.  M.  L^on  shall  not 
starve  when  he  arrives — it  is  I  who 
promise  it  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  Fanchette  ;  but  I  think 
I  would  rather  wait.” 

“What  for,  bon  Dieut  When  he 
comes,  you  will  And,  most  likely,  that  he 
has  breakfasted  on  board  ;  and  so  long 
as  you;  have  him  with  you,  what  differ¬ 
ence  can  it  make  whether  you  eat  with 
him  or  not  ?” 

“  I  should  prefer  to  wait.” 

Fanchette  knew  by  experience  that 
when  her  young  mistress  spoke  in  that 
tone,  further  insistance  was  useless  ;  so 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  silently,  and 
slowly  made  her  way  back  towards  the 
house,  into  which  she  presently  vanished. 

The  house  was  one  of  a  type  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Algiers. 
Having  been  in  the  old  Corsair  days 
which  seem  so  remote,  but  which  are  still 
well  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
the  country  residence  of  some  wealthy 
Moor,  it  had,  at  a  latter  period,  been  al* 
tered  and  added  to  so  as  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  French  family  of  the 
present  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  mod¬ 
em  villa,  plain,  tile-roofed,  and  uncom¬ 
promising,  had  been  tacked,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  or  any  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  I  of  things,  on  to  one  end  of  it ; 
whereby  it  haid  gained  much  in  comfort, 
and  lost  as  much  in  beauty.  Yet  no 


one  could  say  that  the  house  was  an  ugly 
one.  Artists,  architects,  and  dilettanti 
were  wont,  after  they  had  duly  admired 
the  horse-shoe  arches,  the  twisted  marble 
pillars,  the  arabesques,  and  the  blue 
glazed  tiles  of  the  older  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  to  shake  their  heads  and  sadly  moan 
over  the  civilised  barbarism  which  had 
affixed  thereto  an  oblong  and  unoma- 
mented  excrescence  with  large  windows, 
green  persiennes,  and  a  red  roof  ;  but,  if 
they  were  honest  men  and  hard  pressed, 
could  not  deny  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  structure  was  not  so  bad  as  by  rights 
it  should  have  been.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  sitting  after  dinner,  in  the  garden, 
over  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy,  while  the 
slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  full  upon 
the  white  walls,  and  the  sky  beyond  the 
Bouzar6ah  was  all  aglow,  they  could  be 
brought  to  concede  that  even  the  modem 
part  of  the  edifice  was  not  wholly  devoid 
of  a  certain  picturesqueness  of  its  own  ; 
but  it  was  redeemed  from  ugliness  (they 
would  explain  in  such  moments)  by  three 
things  only — firstly,  by  honest  incon- 
gmity,  no  attempt  (which  must  needs 
have  proved  futile)  having  been  made 
by  the  French  builder  to  assimilate  his 
work  to  that  which  Moors  alone  could 
accomplish ;  secondly,  by  whitewash, 
which,  under  the  African  sun,  takes 
from  shadow  such  soft  and  delicate  tints 
that  the  meanest  of  buildings  are  beauti¬ 
fied  by  it ;  and  thirdly,  by  a  universal 
mantle  of  creepers — jasmine,  Banksia — 
lose  and  purple  Bougainvillea — the  last 
a  very  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  plant,  for 
which,  let  us  hope,  a  less  clumsy  name 
may,  at  some  future  time,  be  discovered. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  building  itself, 
there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the 
loveliness  of  its  position.  For  it  stood 
high  on  a  breezy  upland,  the  swelling  hills 
of  the  Sahhel  on  its  right,  the  sea  far  be¬ 
neath  on  its  left,  and  in  front  a  fore¬ 
ground  of  palm  and  umbrella  pines  ;  the 
heights  of  the  Fort  .I’Emp^reur  hiding 
the  old  robber  city  which  they  command, 
for  middle  distance ;  and  beyond,  a 
glimpse  of  the  wide  Bay  of  Algiers  ;  and 
beyond  that  again,  the  blue,  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Kabylia  melting  into  the 
sky.  Behind  the  house  were  fields  of 
com  and  maize,  backed  by  a  stretch  of 
broken  ground,  overgrown  with  palmet¬ 
to,  which  swelled  into  hills  and  cul- 
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minated  in  the  headland  called  the 
Bouzar^ah,  behind  whose  shoulder  the 
sun  sank  every  evening  into  a  peaceful 
saffron  sky,  flecked  with  tiny  gold  cloud¬ 
lets  ;  or  into  an  angry  reddened  storm- 
rack,  sailing  up  from  the  Atlantic, 
according  as  the  seasons  and  the  wind 
were. 

Algiers,  alas  !  is  becoming  fashionable. 
The  Grand  Army  which  annually  sets 
out  from  London,  Petersburg,  New 
York,  and  other  cities  upon  its  invasion 
of  the  once  peaceful  Riviera  has  for 
some  years  past  been  pushing  reconnoit¬ 
ring  parties  into  Africa — parties  which 
would  doubtless  have  waxed  numerically 
stronger  but  for  the  inveterate  turbulence 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  prospect  of 
forty-eight  hours,  more  or  less,  of  sea¬ 
sickness — a  very  terrible  contingency  to 
most  Continental  minds — has  hitherto 
prevented  Algiers  from  being  converted 
into  a  second  Nice,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
doubted  superiority  of  climate ;  but, 
happily  for  the  Algerian  hotel-keepers — 
unhappily  perhaps  for  sundry  unsociable 
individuds — British  matrons  and  maid¬ 
ens  are  less  afraid  of  the  sea ;  and  thus 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Rue  Bab- 
Azoun  and  the  Place  du  Gouvemement 
have  added  to  their  accustomed  motley 
crowd  of  costumes — turbaned  Moors, 
white-robed  Arabs,  scowling  Spaniards, 
Maltese  sailors,  grinning  negroes,  and 
a  dozen  other  quaintly-assorted  types 
— a  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  ul¬ 
sters,  puggarees,  seal-skin  jackets,  and 
Mother-Hubbard  hats,  by  means  of 
which  our  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women  are  wont  to  exhibit  their  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  picturesque  element  in  dress. 
During  the  winter  months,  these  good 
people  not  only  fill  the  few  hotels  of  the 
town,  but  overflow  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  The  wooded  hill-side  on 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  great  bay,  with 
its  innumerable  white  villas,  swarms  with 
them  :  and  if  they  have  to  pay  some¬ 
what  highly  for  their  accommc^tion,  no 
•doubt  they  get  the  value  of  their  money  ; 
for  these  villas,  nestling  amid  orange- 
groves,  palms,  aloes,  and  cypresses,  and 
looking  out  upon  a  prospect  of  glittering 
city,  blue  sea,  and  distant  mountains, 
form  as  near  an  approach  to  fairyland  as 
•  can  be  obtained  within  four  days’  jour¬ 
ney  of  our  bleak  shores. 


It  is  not,  however,  in  this  fashionable 
suburb  of  Mustapha  Su^^rieur  that  the 
ptarticular  house  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  to  be  found.  To  get  to  it  you 
must  either  pass  beyond  that  district, 
and,  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  strike 
across  the  promontoi^  towards  the  north¬ 
ern  shore  ;  or,  starting  from  Algiers  by 
the  Bab-el-Oued — the  Western  Gate — 
you  must  mount  a  steep,  winding  road, 
bordered  with  acacias,  and,  leaving  the 
town  below  you  on  the  left,  gain  the 
little  village  of  El-Biar.  Then,  after 
following  the  level  high-road  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  you  will  see  a  high  white 
garden  wall  and  wooden  folding  gates, 
through  which,  if  you  p>enetrate,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  the  garden  of  the  Cam- 
pagne  de  Mersac.  L^ked  upon  merely 
as  a  winter  residence,  it  can  hardly  com¬ 
pare  with  its  neighbors  of  Mustapha,  be¬ 
ing  colder  and  more  exposed  than  they  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fresher  in  the 
hot  season,  and  it  has  also — what  the 
villas  of  Mustapha  have  not — a  very  re¬ 
spectable  property  attached  to  it.  Many 
acres  of  fertile  land  stretch  away  behind 
it,  inland,  from  which  the  owners,  after 
contending  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
against  much  difliculty  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  may  be  said  to  have  reaped,  upon 
the  whole,  an  encouraging  result. 

Thither  in  the  year  1845,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  had  come  one  Charles  L6on, 
Marquis  de  Mersac,  hoping  to  find  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  in  the  young  colony 
at  once  peace  and  occupation  for  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  a  life  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  piassed  amid  more  storms  and 
troubles  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
He  purchased  his  land — land  which,  as 
his  reading  had  told  him,  had  once  b^n 
as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world,  but  which 
had  now  lain  waste,  or  nearly  so,  for 
centuries — set  himself  manfully  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  infinite  natural  difficulties, 
irrepressible  growth  of  useless  palmetto, 
want  of  labor,  siroccos,  locusts,  and 
many  other  stubborn  enemies  which  need 
not  ^  enumerated  here  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  called  bad  luck  ;  but  this  did  not 
disappoint,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  him. 

“Disappointment — fa  me  connatt!” 
he  would  often  say,  with  a  smile  and  a 
shrug.  “  Misfortune  and  I  are  old  ac- 
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quaintances,  and  know  how  to  meet 
without  quarreling.  After  all  it  is  only 
a  question  of  habit.  Sailors  sleep  quietly 
in  a  gale  of  wind  which  frightens  lands* 
men  out  of  their  senses ;  and  I  am 
too  much  accustomed  to  failure  to  be 
scared  by  it.”  So  before  his  death  the 
Marquis  de  Mersac  had  become  a  pros* 
perous  farmer,  which  is  a  rare  phenome* 
non  in  Algeria  even  at  the  present  day. 

For  this  result  he  was  indebted  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  his  possession  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital,  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree  to  his  indomitable  p>erseverance 
and  spirit,  which  carried  him  over  obsta¬ 
cles  that  would  have  disheartened  a  man 
of  weaker  will.  But  for  this  resolute 
temperament,  indeed,  he  must  have 
fainted  far  earlier  in  his  career  ;  for  he 
had  seen  little  but  adversity  ever  since 
that  dim  winter’s  morning  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when,  as  a  child  of 
eight  years  old,  he  had  been  roused  from 
his  bed  by  his  pale,  affrighted  mother, 
and.  after  a  long  journey  over  miry  roads 
and  through  a  country  blazing  into  an* 
archy,  had  been  taken  on  board  a  small 
sailing-boat  bound  for  Dover.  His  fath¬ 
er,  a  three-parts  ruined  nobleman,  who 
had  held  some  office  about  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  took  a  gloomy  old  house 
at  Hampstead  ;  and  there  it  was  that  the 
young  Charles  grew  up  to  manhood,  and 
received  such  education  as  his  parents 
could  afford  him.  The  old  Marquis 
seems  to  have  borne  ill-fortune  with  that 
mixture  of  petulance  and  dignity  which 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  na¬ 
tion.  Proud,  narrow-minded,  hating 
England  and  the  English,  he  uttered  no 
complaint,  but  accepted  his  long  years  of 
exile  merely  as  bad  moments  to  be  passed 
through  in  silence  and  patience  ;  refused 
all  hospitality,  being  unable  to  return  it ; 
and  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  looking 
forward  always  to  a  brighter  future,  when 
right  should  triumph  over  wrong,  the 
goixl  old  times  return,  and  the  king  come 
to  his  own  again.  In  the  great  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  had  swept  away  for  ever  the 
old  order  of  things  in  his  own  land,  and 
was  bidding  fair  to  effect  a  like  trans¬ 
formation  all  over  Europe,  he  saw  only 
a  successful  uprising  of  the  b<is  peupU; 
and  knowing  his  compatriots — or  believ¬ 
ing  he  knew  them — as  he  did,  he  never 
felt  a  moment’s  doubt  of  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  the  new  Republic.  Nor'did 


the  rise  of  the  Empire  occasion  him  any 
fresh  misgivings.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  news  of  one  of  Napioleon’s  victories 
would  elicit  from  him  a  few  angry  ex¬ 
pressions  of  contempt  for  the  theatrical 
farceur  (to  use  his  own  expression)  who 
had  dubbed  himself  Emperor  of  the 
French  ;  but  that  an  obscure  Corsican 
upstart  should  ever  be  able  to  establish 
a  dynasty  permanently  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  was  a  proposition  too 
absurd  to  merit  refutation. 

In  serene  expectation,  then,  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  undoing  of  the  Devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  old  gentleman  sat  in  his  dim 
little  piarlor  one  grey  morning  in  the  year 
1805,  and,  as  he  listened  to  the  salvoes 
of  artillery  booming  in  honor  of  the  vie 
tory  of  Trafalgar,  tapped  his  gold  snuff¬ 
box  with  a  certain  pensive  complacency. 
But  there  was  another  person  in  the  room 
upon  whom  the  sound  of  those  cannons 
produced  an  'entirely  different  effect,  and 
who,  at  each  fresh  report,  fidgeted  and 
frowned  and  drummed  so  impatiently 
up>on  the  table  that  the  Marquis  was 
roused  at  last  from  his  reverie,  and 
looked  up  with  an  air  of  slightly  offend¬ 
ed  surprise.  This  was  no  other  than  M. 
Charles,  who  had  now  developed  into  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  handsome 
young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  and 
who,  in  the  most  reprehensible  manner, 
had  begun  to  hold  opinions  and  form 
judgments  of  his  own  upon  many  mat¬ 
ters  ;  opinions  and  judgments  which,  if 
not  speedily  corrected,  might  lead  him 
Heaven — or  rather  the  Devil — only  knew 
where. 

‘‘May  I  inquire,  Charles,”  said  the 
Marquis  in  his  high  thin  voice,  ”  what  is 
disturbing  you  ?” 

”  Sir,”  says  the  young  man,  “  we  have 
lost  a  battle.” 

“  Indeed  ?  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I 
imagined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fleet 
of  M.  Buonaparte  had  received  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow.  But  I  do  not  trouble  myself 
much  about  such  matters  at  present ;  no 
doubt  you  are  better  informed  than  I. 
Where  did  this  battle  take  place,  Charles  ? 

“  I  was  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  sir,  where,  as  you  say,  the  French 
fleet  has  received  a  crushing  blow.  The 
army,  I  believe,  continues  to  be  every¬ 
where  victorious.  Father,”  continued 
the  young  man  in  a  more  animated  tone, 
”  let  me  go  and  fight  for  France  !  Re- 
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public  or  Empire,  what  signifies  the  gov¬ 
ernment  when  it  is  the  nation  which  is  at 
war  ?  When  peace  comes  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  p>oiitics.  And  what 
is  to  become  of  me  if  I  am  to  remain 
here  doing  nothing  all  my  life  ?  Here  I 
am  neither  English  nor  French,  nor  boy, 
nor  man.  I  cannot  fight  for  my  king — 
let  me  at  least  draw  my  sword  for  my 
country !”  And  with  this  Charles 
plumped  down  on  his  knees,  as  p>eople 
sometimes  did  in  those  days  when  they 
were  strongly  moved  and  w’anted  a  thing 
very  badly. 

“  Hum,”  muttered  the  Marquis,  strok¬ 
ing  his  chin.  “  Your  mother  has  to 
some  extent  prepared  me  for  this  out¬ 
break.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  we  had 
better  understand  each  other  clearly  and 
finally.  In  the  meantime  you  may  as 
well  rise ;  for  your  attitude  will  not  affect 
the  matter  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
your  frame  is  too  large  to  adapt  itself 
readily  to  constrained  postures.  Will 
you  now  take  a  seat  and  be  so  good  as 
to  favor  me  with  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes.  What  you  propose  to  do  is  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  man  who  has 
usurped  the  throne  of  your  sovereign — 
that  is  to  say,  to  commit  the  crime  of 
high  treason,  an  offence  punishable  with 
death.  I'o  ask  me  to  sanction  such  a 
course  is  to  ask  me  to  consent  to  the 
degradation  of  our  name — which  is  sim¬ 
ply  absurd.  I  do  not,  however,  lay  any 
prohibition  upon  you.  You  are  of  an 
age  to  be  capable  of  deciding  upon  your 
own  course  of  action.  If  you  can  bring 
*  yourself  to  dishonor  your  father  and  be 
a  traitor  to  your  king,  go.  If  you  think 
you  will  not  be  disgracing  your  family  by 
caracoling  through  Europe  at  the  heels 
of  an  obscure  and  theatrical  Corsican 
whom  unparalleled  events  have  raised 
for  a  time  to  the  position  of  a  successful 
Robespierre,  by  all  means  go.  But  do 
not,  at  any  future  time,  expect  me  to 
intercede  on  your  behalf ;  and  remember 
that,  in  the  event  of  your  taking  this 
step,  1  shall  cease  immediately  and  for 
ever  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
result.” 

This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it 
was  more  than  Charles  had  expected. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  him¬ 
self’  was  old  and  grey-headed,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  scene  to  his  children,  and 
explained  that  the  old  Marquis  was  in 


the  habit  of  expressing  himself  forcibly, 
and  did  not  expect  his  words  to  be  taken 
quite  in  a  literal  sense.  "  I  think  he 
saw,”  the  narrator  would  say,  “  that  it 
was  rather  hard  upon  a  young  fellow, 
such  as  I  was  then,  to  be  forced  to  sit 
idle  with  his  hands  in  his  lap,  whilst 
others  of  his  age  were  field-officers,  and 
had  been  through  two  or  three  cam¬ 
paigns.  Only  he  could  not  give  an  ac¬ 
tual  consent  to  my  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  Emperor,  but  preferred  to  let  me 
do  so  up>on  my  own  responsibility.  If  I 
had  known  that  I  should  see  him  but 
seldom,  and  my  mother  never  again,  af¬ 
ter  that  day,  I  might  have  hesitated 
about  leaving  them ;  but  I  was  young, 
and  troubled  myself  very  little  about  the 
future,  thinking  only  of  glory  and  the 
wars.” 

To  the  wars  M.  Charles  accordingly 
went ;  and  thus  we  find  him,  about  a 
year  later,  charging  gallantly  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Hussars  at  the  Battle  of  Auer- 
stadt,  w'here  he  would  very  likely  have 
distinguished  himself  more,  had  not  a 
splinter  of  a  shell  laid  open  his  side  early 
in  the  action,  breaking  three  of  his  ribs, 
and  nearly  putting  an  end,  then  and 
there,  to  his  military  career. 

Nor  were  the  adverse  fates  contented 
with  striking  this  devoted  youth  so  sharp 
a  corporeal  blow,  but  must  needs  pro¬ 
ceed  to  direct  their  arrows  against  the 
less  easily  curable  region  of  the  heart. 
For  when  poor  Charles  was  sufficiently 
recovered  of  his  wound  to  drag  a  feeble 
and  emaciated  body  by  slow  stages  in 
the  direction  of  France,  it  so  chanced 
that  he  made  a  halt  at  Coblenz,  and  there 
tell  in  with  a  lovely  and  fascinating 
Louise,  daughter  of  the  Due  and  Duch- 
esse  de  Joigny,  a  highly  aristocratic 
couple,  whom  the  Revolution  had  forced 
to  fix  their  home  for  a  time  in  that  dreary 
town.  Now  the  Due,  who  was  bored  in 
his  exile  to  the  extent  of  almost  dislocat¬ 
ing  his  noble  jaws  by  continual  yawns, 
was  glad  enough  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  some  kindness  to  the  son  of 
his  old  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Mersac, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  satisfying  his 
own  curiosity  as  to  the  appearance,  hab¬ 
its,  and  manners  of  the  great  man  upon 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  were,  at  that 
time,  eagerly  fixed.  Charles  de  Mersac, 
fresh  from  the  battle-field,  wotild,  he 
thought,  be  the  very  man  to  give  him  the 
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gossiping  information  for  which  he  long¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  young  soldier’s  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  proffered  hospitality  was 
prompted  by  any  other  feeling  than  a  de¬ 
sire  for  intellectual  conversation  and  re¬ 
fined  companionship.  To  chat  over  the 
late  campaign  with  one  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  and  to  state  in  detail  his  own 
political  views  to  a  patient  and  courteous 
listener,  was  an  amusement  in  which, 
faute  de  mieux^  the  old  gentleman  was 
Willing  to  indulge  for  an  unlimited  period; 
but  the  idea  that  one  who  had  so  far  for¬ 
gotten  himself  as  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  usurper,  should  aspire  to  become  his 
son-in-law  was  evidently  preposterous — 
particularly  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  individual  in  question  had  but  slen¬ 
der  means  and  doubtful  prospects. 

The  result  of  this  way  of  looking  at 
things  on  the  part  of  the  Ducde  Joigny, 
was  that  M.  Charles  left  Coblenz  rather 
suddenly  one  bright  summer  morning  in 
the  year  1806,  taking  with  him  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  miniature  slung  round  his 
neck  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and  that  the  fair 
Louise  wept  for  twenty-four  hours,  more 
or  less,  after  his  departure. 

Ail  things  considered,  the  next  six 
years  of  Charles  de  Mersac’s  life  may  be 
said  to  have  been  tolerably  happy.  At 
least,  the  element  of  excitement  was  not 
wanting  in  them.  He  returned  to  active 
service,  and  was  wounded  over  and  over 
again  under  Massena  and  Soult  in  the 
Peninsula.  Moreover  he  obtained  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Danger  was  his 
delight,  and  neither  pain,  nor  sickness, 
nor  hunger,  nor  even  defeat  could  sad¬ 
den  him  ;  for  he  wore  always  next  his 
heart  the  miniature  he  had  carried  away 
from  Coblenz.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
healthy,  sanguine  temperament,  and 
doubted  not  that  she  who  had  sworn  to 
remain  faithful  to  him  through  good  re¬ 
port  and  evil  report,  would  keep  her  vow 
as  religiously  as  he  had  kept  his.  So 
that  when  he  returned  from  Spain  to 
Paris,  invalided,  in  the  year  1812,  and 
weak  from  the  effects  of  a  long  fever,  the 
news  that  Louise  de  Joigny  had  been  for 
some  time  the  wife  of  the  old  Due  de 
Breuil,  whose  estates  were  almost  as 
broad  as  his  descent  was  long,  was  near 
being  the  death  of  him. 

But  though  disappointment  is  a  hard 


thing  to  bear,  and  treachery  cuts  deep, 
and  the  sudefen  wreck  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  six  years  may  seem  to  over¬ 
whelm  a  man  for  a  time,  yet  these  are 
ills  which  have  seldom  been  known  to 
prove  mortal.  De  Mersac  did  not  die  ; 
but  he  set  out  with  the  Grand  Army  for 
Russia  with  a  heavy  heart,  hoping  for 
nothing  better  than  that  some  stray  bul¬ 
let  might  relieve  him  of  a  world  which  he 
had  now  found  to  be  altogether  cruel, 
selfish,  and  deceitful. 

That  disastrous  campaign  proved  to  be 
his  last.  At  the  battle  of  Borodino  he 
lost  his  sabre-arm,  and  there  took  leave 
of  soldiering  for  good  and  all. 

Brave  as  he  was,  and  in  spite  of  the 
philosophy  with  which  he  had  already 
accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  life,  this  last  blow  went  very 
near  to  crushing  de  Mersac’s  spirit.  He 
never  loved  to  speak  of  the  time  that 
followed,  when  he  lived  with  his  father 
in  the  dull  old  house  at  Hampstead, 
which  (his  mother  being  now  dead)  had 
lost  all  attraction  for  him.  Nevertheless 
he  made  the  best  of  things,  after  his  us¬ 
ual  fashion,  setting  himself  to  learn  how 
to  use  his  left  hand ;  and  so  well  did  he 
succeed  in  this,  that,  in  the  year  1814, 
when  his  father  had  departed  to  Paris  to 
claim  his  estates,  and  b^ome  a  high  dig¬ 
nitary  at  the  court  of  Louis  le  D^sir^,  he 
was  able  to  write  with  tolerable  ease  and 
rapidity,  and  needed  no  one  to  cut  up 
his  dinner  for  him. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  of 
France ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  cere¬ 
mony  cost  the  old  Marquis  many  a  sleep¬ 
less  night,  it  being  so  very  uncertain  how 
that  monarch  would  receive  so  erring  a 
member  of  his  faithful  aristocracy. 

The  interview,  however,  passed  off 
more  smoothly  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

‘  ‘  They  tell  me  you  are  covered  with 
wounds,  sir,”  said  the  King  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  ”  and  that  you  have 
gained  little  except  a  decoration.  That 
IS  a  poor  reward  for  so  many  years  of 
devoted  service.” 

“I  fought  for  France,  Sire,”  replied 
de  Mersac,  who  did  not  like  Louis 
XVIIL,  and  could  never  be  brought  to 
address  him  with  a  tithe  of  the  respect 
he  had  shown  to  his  rnighty  predecessor. 

The  old  Marquis  made  a  grimace  when 
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he  heard  this  curt  answer ;  l^t  the  King 
laughed  good-naturedly. 

“  The  whole  nation  did  as  you  have 
done,”  he  said.  ”  But  the  nation  has 
returned  to  its  allegiance,  and  so  have 
you.  I  regret  very  much  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  deprived  the  army  of  the 
seivices  of  so  brave  an  officer ;  but,  if 
you  do  not  disdain  civil  employment, 
you  may  yet  be  able  to  serve  your  coun¬ 
try,  M.  le  Colonel. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  a  diplo¬ 
matic  appointment  was  conferred  upon 
the  gallant  Colonel ;  and  in  this  branch 
of  the  public  service  he  remained,  doing 
his  work  creditably,  though  without 
much  personal  distinction,  till  the  death 
of  the  King. 

He  was  sitting  over  his  breakfast  at 
the  small  German  Court  to  which  he  was 
accredited,  one  morning,  shortly  after 
the  news  of  that  deplored  event  had 
reached  him,  when  his  servant  laid  two 
letters  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
took  one  of  them  and  broke  the  seal.  It 
contained  a  brief  intimation  that  his 
Majesty,  King  Charles  X.,  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  occasion  for  his  services.  "Aha  !” 
said  de  Mersac,  "  I  expected  as  much. 
M.  le  Comte  d’ Artois  has  little  love  for 
those  who  wear  neither  pig-tails  nor 
soutanes."  Then  he  opened  the  other 
letter,  and  over  that  he  sighed  more  than 
once  ;  for  it  announced  the  sudden  death 
of  the  old  Marquis ;  and  though  the 
father  and  son  had  never  had  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  one  another,  the  latter  was  a 
man  of  stronger  affections  than  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  mankind  ;  and  to  find  oneself 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  most  men  have  a  wife  and 
children  to  take  the  place  of  the  last  gen¬ 
eration,  is  enough  to  afford  matter  for 
sad  reflection  to  the  most  philosophic 
mind. 

And  now  the  new  Marquis  de  Mersac 
did  a  thing  so  grievous  and  scandalous 
that  his  name  b^me  a  word  of  warning 
throughout  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
and  moans  over  his  conduct  were  heard 
in  the  highest  quarters.  He  actually 
sold  his  ancestral  estates.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  no  palliation  of  this  crime  that 
the  culprit  was  driven  thereto  by  what  he 
chose  to  consider  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  heavy  debts  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  late  father.  The  old  Due  de  Chfl- 
teauvieux,  to  whom  he  ventured  to  put 


forward  this  excuse,  had  scarcely  the 
patience  to  listen  to  him. 

"  Sir,  ”  said  he,  *  ‘  there  are  certain  lines 
of  action  which  nothing  can  justify.  As 
you  are  aware,  I  have  never  been  one  of 
those  who  condemned  you  and  others, 
who  were  then  young  men,  for  wearing 
the  uniform  of  Buonaparte.  You  obeyed 
then  a  natural  and  not  ignoble  impulse. 
But  what  you  have  done  now  will  alien¬ 
ate  from  you  the  sympathies  of  every 
man  who  respects  himself.  One  raises 
money,  parbleu  !  — one  borrows — one 
mortgages — one  remains  in  debt — ^but 
sell  one’s  estates  ! — never !” 

Faeilis  descensus  Averni  !  Having  start¬ 
ed  with  so  prodigious  a  downward  step, 
what  could  be  expected  but  that  the 
Marquis  de  Mersac  should  plunge  still 
deeper  into  the  abyss  of  disgrace  ?  His 
friends  were  grieved  rather  than  surprised 
when  they  heard  that  the  misguided  man 
had  invested  his  remaining  capital  in 
trade,  and  had  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  low-bom  West  Indian  merchant. 
After  that,  it  was  a  relief  to  learn  that 
he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  business,  and  that 
Parisian  society  would  no  longer  be 
shocked  by  the  visible  presence  of  the 
criminal. 

Parisian’society  saw  him  no  more  ;  but 
those  whose  memory  carries  them  back 
as  far  as  the  London  seasons  of  1838 
and  1839  may  recollect  having  met  pretty 
frequently  a  stalwart,  grey-haired,  one- 
armed  French  gentleman,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Marquis  de  Mersac,  and  who  was 
understood  to  have  amassed  a  moderate 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  gentleman  was  very  well  received 
by  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  our  metrop¬ 
olis,  being,  as  was  well  known,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  France,  and  having,  besides,  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune,  agreeable  manners,  and 
an  engaging  presence.  Among  the  men 
he  spn^ily  acquired  popularity  by  his 
skill  in  horsemanship — a  science  which 
then,  as  now,  was  not  considered  in  this 
country  to  be  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
his  nation  ;  while  the  ladies  could  not 
sufficiently  praise  his  old-fashioned, 
courtly  politeness,  his  readiness  to  oblige 
any  one  of  them,  old  or  young,  hand¬ 
some  or  plain,  and  a  certain  youthful 
sprightliness  which  yet  clung  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  fifty-six  years. 
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It  was  a  surprise  to  his  friends — per¬ 
haps  a  little  disappointment  to  some  of 
them — to  hear  that  he  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  certain  Miss  Moreton,  a 
plain-featured  orphan,  who  already,  at 
the  age  of  six-and-twenty,  had  assumed 
something  of  the  demeanor  and  habits  of 
an  old  maid.  It  was  thought  that  the 
handsome  Marquis,  old  as  he  was,  might 
have  done  better;  but  he  never  had  reason 
himself  to  regret  his  choice.  His  wife — 
a  good,  meek,  and  somewhat  character¬ 
less  person,  who  adored  him — behaved 
herself  throughout  her  married  life  in  an 
entirely  exemplary  manner.  She  em¬ 
braced  his  religion,  agreed  in  all  his 
opinions — even  before  he  uttered  them 
— accompanied  him  without  a  murmur 
to  the  African  colony,  whither  his  long¬ 
ing  for  occupation  of  some  kind  led  him  ; 
and  there,  some  time  after  such  an  event 
had  ceased  to  appear  probable,  made  him 
the  father  of  a  little  girl,  who  eventually 
grew  up  into  the  stately  young  lady 
whom  we  saw  just  now  gazing  over  the 
garden  wall.  Two  years  later  an  heir  to 
the  title  of  de  Mersac  saw  the  light ;  and 
shortly  after  the  accomplishment  o(  this 
latter  feat,  Madame  la  Marquise,  with  a 
happy  consciousness  that,  in  an  unob¬ 
trusive  way,  she  had  done  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  her  by  God  and  man  in  this 
world,  slipped  gently  out  of  it. 

The  widower  was  for  some  time  very 
disconsolate.  Like  many  other  apparent 
nonentities,  Madame  la  Marquise  had 
been  a  helpful  and  valuable  creature  in 
her  own  restricted  sphere  ;  and  her  hus¬ 
band  found  that  his  loss  had  cast  upon 
him  many  new  respionsibilities,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  couple  of  small  children — a  task 
for  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  no  way 
qualified.  Help  was,  however,  in  store 
for  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  last 
duty.  Early  in  the  days  of  his  mourn¬ 
ing,  a  very  old  friend  of  his  appeared 
unexpectedly  upon  the  scene.  A  series 
of  trivial  circumstances — a  slight  attack 
of  bronchitis  in  the  first  place,  a  quarrel 
with  her  doctor  at  Nice  in  the  second, 
and  a  general  weariness  of  familiar  local¬ 
ities  in  the  third—  induced  the  Duchess 
de  Breuil  to  visit  Algiers  ;  and,  hearing 
that  M.  de  Mersac  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town, 
she  hastened  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  him,  after  an  interruption  of  over 
forty  years. 


The  former  lovers  met  again,  as  one 
may  imagine,  with  a  shock  of  surprise, 
half  pleasant,  half  painful,  with  a  stirring 
of  many  old  memories,  and  a  faint  throb¬ 
bing  of  wounds  long  since  healed  over  by 
merciful  Time.  Between  the  handsome, 
wasp-waisted  young  hussar  of  Jena  and 
the  bronzed,  grey-headed  farmer  of  El- 
Biar — between  the  lovely,  innocent  Lou¬ 
ise  de  Joigny  and  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil, 
a  grande  dame  who  had  played  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  p>olitical  and  social 
history  of  her  country  till  she  had  been 
shouldered  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
satellites  of  a  ncwr/gime — between  1806 
and  1850,  what  a  difference !  They 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  strang¬ 
ers  to  one  another,  and  yet  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  tie  which  both,  in  the  sunset 
of  their  lives,  were  eager  to  acknowledge. 
The  ghost  of  their  dead  youth  rose  up 
between  them,  and  joined  their  trembling 
old  hands.  The  Marquis  showed  his  old 
flame  the  miniature  which  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him  through  all  his  campaigns  and 
wanderings ;  and  the  old  lady  sighed 
over  it,  and  cried  a  little.  This  work  of 
art  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Marquis  ;  and  at  the  back  of  it,  under 
the  velvet  of  the  frame,  still  remains  a 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  is  written,  in 
faded  ink,  "Toujours  fiddle:  Coblence, 
1806,”  ...  an  inscription  of  which  the 
irony  may  have  often  struck  its  original 
owner. 

The  Duchess,  homeless,  childless,  and 
nearly  friendless — for  she  did  not  happen 
to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  inheritor 
of  her  husband’s  title  and  estates,  and 
had  no  near  relation  of  her  own  family 
— was,  without  much  difficulty,  persuad¬ 
ed  to  take  the  lease  of  a  villa  adjoining 
that  which  was  now  known  as  the  Cam- 
pagne  de  Mersac.  She  said  it  would  be 
useful  to  her  as  a  winter  residence  ;  but 
by  degrees  her  absences  became  less  and 
less  frequent,  and  ever  of  shorter  dura¬ 
tion,  till  at  last  it  was  understood  that 
she  considered  her  home  to  be  in  Algeria. 
She  took  a  great  interest  in  the  children 
of  her  old  admirer,  and  charged  herself 
with  such  elements  of  their  bringing-up 
as  generally  fall  to  a  mother’s  lot.  Leon 
was  her  favorite  ;  as  was  perhaps  natural, 
seeing  that  the  Marquis  displayed  a 
marked  partiality  for  the  little  Jeanne. 

And  so  the  years  slipped  by,  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  b^ame,  in  some 
sense,  a  member  of  the  de  Mersac  house- 
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hold.  L6on  declares  that  his  father  and 
the  Duchess  used  to  flirt  outrageously, 
and  that  he  never  could  understand  why 
they  did  not  marry  ;  but  L^on  is  a  flippant 
young  man,  and  often  says  foolish  things. 
It  was  Louise  de  Joigny,  and  not  the 
Duchesse  de  Breuil,  with  whom  the  old 
Marquis  had  been  in  love  ;  and  though 
he  had  a  ‘very  sincere  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  latter  lady,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
he  ever  connected  her  very  closely  with 
the  former.  The  friendship  of  the  two 
old  i)eople  w’as  probably  not  the  less 
strong  for  the  romantic  memories  which 
a  word  or  a  hint  from  either  of  them 
could  summon  up  into  the  thoughts  of 
the  other,  as  children  by  holding  a  shell 
to  their  ear  catch  echoes  of  its  native 
waves  ;  but  the  romance  itself  had  van¬ 
ished  long  since  beyond  recalling,  and 
was  no  more  a  reality  now  than  the  sea 
in  the  shell.  He,  being  obliged  to  be 
often  away  from  home  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  farming  operations  and  of  his  latest 
hobby,  the  breeding  of  horses,  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  could  leave  his  children 
in  the  care  of  a  lady,  while  she  was  not 
less  grateful  for  the  new  interests  which 
preserved  her  old  age  from  utter  loneli¬ 
ness.  But  for  this  reciprocity  of  benefit, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fiances  of  1806 
would  not  have  renewed  their  intimacy. 

The  ‘Marquis  survived  his  wife  about 
a  dozen  years.  A  malarious  fever,  con¬ 
tracted  at  his  stud-farm  in  the  Metidja 
plain,  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the  long 
run,  chiefly  owing  to  neglect.  He  had 
an  iron  constitution,  and  from  his  youth 
up  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  all 
maladies,  as  the  Irishman  treated  the 
measles,  “  with  contempt but  at  eighty 
years  of  age  it  does  not  take  much  to 
kill  a  man,  and  so  the  Marquis  failed  to 
rally  from  his  third  bout  of  the  fever. 

His  death  left  the  immediate  future  of 
his  children  in  some  uncertainty ;  for 
though  Fanchette,  the  old  nurse,  was 
an  excellent  and  devoted  creature,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  advisable  that 
they  should  be  left  under  her  sole 
care ;  and  the  only  guardian  appointed 
for  them  was  M.  de  Fontvieille,  an  old 
widower,  who  spent  his  time  between 
Algiers  and  Paris,  and  had  no  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  own.  To  the  immense  relief 
of  this  old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
greatly  perturbed  by  the  responsibility 


thus  cast  u];K)n  him,  the  Duchesse  de 
Breuil  came  forward  with  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  proposing  to  take  up  her 
abode  with  the  children  of  her  old  friend, 
and  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  her 
own,  so  long  as  her  life  should  be  spared. 
This  seemed  a  highly  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  but,  before  finally  acceding 
to  it,  M.  de  Fontvieille  thought  it  right 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
few  near  relations  of  the  orphans — some 
cousins,  resident  in  Auvergne,  and  a 
Mrs.  Ashley,  a  younger  sister  of  the  late 
Marquise.  The  hearty  and  unreserved 
approval  of  the  scheme  which  reached 
him,  by  return  of  post,  from  both  these 
quarters  made  him  chuckle  sardonical¬ 
ly;  for  he  was  a  somewhat  cynical  old 
fellow,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
some  fresh  proof  of  the  selfishness  and 
insincerity  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
took  up  his  hat,  his  snuff-box,  and  the 
two  letters,  and  presented  himself  in  the 
drawing  room  of  his  friend  the  Duchess. 

“Madame,”  said  he,  bending  over  her 
hand  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  “  you  are 
free  to  carry  out  your  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions  :  the  family  will  not  oppose  itself  to 
you.  They  had  been  eager  to  welcome 
their  young  relations,  but  they  think 
themselves  bound  to  consult  the  dear 
children’s  wishes  rather  than  their  own.  ’  ’ 

"No  one  cares  to  add  two  strangers  to 
his  family,”  observed  the  Duchess,  more 
charitably  ;  “  to  most  people  such  a  ne¬ 
cessity  would  be  a  misfortune  :  to  me,  as 
it  happens,  it  is  a  blessing. '  ’ 

So  she  packed  up  her  l^longings,  and 
moved  from  her  villa  to  the  Campagne 
de  Mersac,  where  she  w’as  received  with 
unfeigned  joy.  The  young  people  were 
fond  of  her,  and  infinitely  preferred  re¬ 
maining  in  the  old  home,  under  her  tu¬ 
telage,  to  going  among  strangers ;  and 
she,  on  her  side,  loved  them,  and  did 
her  duty  to  them,  according  to  her  lights. 

With  Jeanne  she  was  not  able  to  feel 
much  sympathy.  The  girl’s  inordinate 
grief  at  her  father’s  death — a  grief  which 
showed  itself  in  no  violent  form,  but  only 
by  pallor,  listlessness,  heavy  eyes,  and  a 
morbid  shrinking  from  all  amusements — 
puzzled  her  at  first,  and  then  irritated 
her.  To  show  feeling  in  such  a  case, 
the  Duchess  admitted,  was  only  proper 
and  becoming  ;  but  then  feeling  should 
be  manifested  in  recognised  ways,  other¬ 
wise  one  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
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it,  and  it  became  an  absolute  nuisance. 
It  was  not  natural  that  a  girl  of  fifteen 
should  mope  and  mourn  for  a  twelve- 
month  and  more  because  things  had  tak¬ 
en  their  natural  course,  and  her  father 
had  gone  to  his  long  home  after  reaching 
the  extreme  limit  of  life  accorded  to  man 
by  the  Psalmist.  Moreover,  Jeanne  was 
so  proud,  so  reserved,  so  perfectly  im¬ 
perturbable,  that  the  Duchess,  who  was 
secretly  a  little  afraid  of  her,  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  disinclination,  which  strength¬ 
ened  as  the  years  went  on,  to  tell  her  of 
her  faults  ;  and  this,  as  every  one  must 
allow,  is  a  sad  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
real  cordiality  of  intercourse. 

So,  although  the  Duchess  and  Jeanne 
were,  upon  the  whole,  very  good  friends, 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  former 
lady’s  affections  was  given  to  L6on,  who 
certainly  possessed  what  most  people 
would  consider  a  more  loveable  charac¬ 
ter  than  that  of  his  sister.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  Marquis  was  conducted 
entirely  at  home — a  system  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  France,  and  one  perhaf)s  less 
disadvantageous  to  a  boy  in  that  country 
than  in  this.  The  Cur6  of  El-Biar 
grounded  him  in  his  own  language  and 
in  Latin,  and  continued  to  superintend 
his  daily  lessons  till  he  had  reached  an 
age  which  was  considered  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  warrant  the  engagement  of  a 
tutor  for  him ;  Madame  la  Duchesse 
(who  had  every  reason  to  consider  herself 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task)  instruct¬ 
ed  hhn  in  manners  and  deportment ;  M. 
de  Fontvieille  (with  no  less  confidence 
in  his  capacity)  imparted  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  derived 
from  many  years’  philosophical  study  of 
an  infinitesimal  section  of  humanity ; 
and  Pierre  Cauvin,  a  shrewd  old  Au- 
vergnat,  who  had  been  his  father’s  fac¬ 
totum  ever  since  the  first  purchase.of  the 
Algerian  property,  taught  him  agriculture 
and  the  art  of  breaking  horses.  And  all 
these  good  ]>eople  adored  and  spoiled 
him  in  the  most  inexcusable  manner. 

The  consequence  of  their  co-operation 
was  much  what  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated — or  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be 
said  that  it  was  better  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  At  the  time  our  story 
opens  L6on  was  a  singularly  handsome 
young  fellow  of  one-and-twenty,  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  sunburnt,  a  very  fair 
shot,  a  good  dancer,  and  a  really  excel¬ 


lent  rider.  He  was  tolerably  well  read, 
and  quick  at  catching  up  any  scraps  of 
information  that  might  come  in  his  way. 
His  manner,  always  that  of  the  old 
school,  had,  towards  strangers,  a  consid¬ 
erable  tinge  of  frigidity  and  hauteur;  but 
in  the  family  circle  he  was  given  to  be 
talkative,  and  expressed  his  views  upjon 
all  matters  with  perfect  freedom.  He 
placed,  indeed,  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  ;  as  was  not  unnatural,  considering 
the  nature  of  his  training.  That  he  did 
not  grow  up  an  unsuflerable  young  prig 
was  probably  owing  partly  to  the  bracing 
effects  of  out-door  life  and  the  constant 
contact  with  unmanageable  agricultural 
difficulties,  partly  to  a  certain  hereditary 
simplicity  of  disposition,  and  finally  to 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Jeanne,  the  only 
person  in  the  world  of  whom  he  felt  any 
awe,  and  who  loved  him  far  too  well  to 
flatter  him.  Taking  him  altogether,  he 
bade  fair  to  become  no  unworthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  fine  old  Legitimist  family  ; 
and,  feeling  this,  the  Duchess  and  M.  de 
Fontvieille  looked  upon  the  result  of 
their  labors,  and  were  content. 

Chapter  II. 

IN  WHICH  JEANNE  HAS  A  DISAPPOINT¬ 
MENT. 

Mademoiselle  de  Mersac, whose  cha¬ 
racter  exhibited  a  good  many  traits  of  a 
kind  more  or  less  puzzling  to  her  friends, 
was  in  nothing  more  incomprehensible 
to  them  than  in  her  prolonged  and  vol¬ 
untary  spinsterhood.  A  young  lady  of 
the  quasi-mature  age  of  three-and-twen- 
ty,  beautiful,  well-dow'ered,  of  excellent 
family,  and  still  unmarried,  is  no  ordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon  in  French  society  ;  but 
then  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  was  not  an 
ordinary  person,  nor  were  her  circum¬ 
stances  ordinary  circumstances.  Had 
she  occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  her  neighbors,  her  matrimonial  affairs 
would,  of  course,  have  been  arranged 
for  her  long  since  by  provident  parents  ; 
but  Fate  had  decreed  that  she  should 
make  her  d^but  in  society  as  an  orphan, 
and,  further,  that  she  should  do  so  in 
the  exceptional  character  of  absolute 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  For  the 
late  Marquis  de  Mersac,  influenced  by 
his  English  education,  his  English  wife, 
and  also  perhaps  by  certain  melancholy 
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experiences  of  his  own,  had  harbored, 
and  frequently  expressed,  an  intention 
that  his  daughter  should  choose  her  hus* 
band  for  herself  ^  la  mode  anglaise. 
Whether,  after  his  death,  his  desires 
would  have  been  respected  by  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Breuil  (who,  for  her  part,  thought 
them  eminently  injudicious),  had  that 
lady  possessed  the  p>ower  of  opposing 
them,  is  at  least  open  to  doubt ;  but, 
happily  or  unhappily  for  Jeanne,  she 
had  no  such  power.  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac’s  marriage  portion  was,  by  her 
father’s  will,  held  in  trust  for  her  till  the 
day  of  her  wedding  or  the  completion 
of  her  thirtieth  year,  at  cither  of  which 
dates  it  became  her  absolute  property; 
and  thus,  as  the  Duchess  sometimes 
complained  bitterly  to  her  intimate 
friends,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
young  lady  from  marrying  a  negro  if  she 
felt  so  disposed.  By  what  possible  means 
any  further  restriction  could  have  been 
laid  upon  her  young  prot/g^e  the  Duch¬ 
ess  did  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  was  a 
sad  reflection  to  her  that  the  only  weap¬ 
on  at  her  disposal  for  coercing  Jeanne 
into  a  suitable  alliance  was  that  of  moral 
force,  and  a  still  sadder  that  this  weapon 
had  hitherto  proved  a  wholly  ineffectual 
one.  She  did  what  she  could.  She 
brought  forward  suitor  after  suitor  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  sort ;  but 
Jeanne  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any 
of  them,  and  showed  herself  completely 
im|>ervious  to  persuasion,  scolding,  or 
tears. 

"You  will  kill  me  with  your  wicked 
obstinacy  !"  the  poor  old  Duchess  would 
cry  after  each  of  her  periodical  failures  ; 
and  then  Jeanne  would  kiss  her,  wipe 
away  her  tears  and  comfort  her,  as  a 
mother  comforts  a  fractious  child.  But 
the  Duchess,  of  course,  did  not  die  of 
vexation,  and,  equally  of  course,  Jeanne 
did  not  give  way. 

Algerian  society,  busying  itself  about 
its  neighbors’  concerns  with  no  less  gusto 
than  all  other  human  communities,  great 
and  small,  had  several  explanations  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac’s  conduct  to 
offer.  Some  said  she  had  formed  an  un¬ 
fortunate  attachment ;  others  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  one  passion  of  her  nature 
was  an  insatiable  ambition,  and  that  she 
aspired  to  some  more  splendid  alliance 
than  could  be  looked  for  in  a  colony'; 
while  the  more  charitable  declared  that 


she  had  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  life  to 
taking  care  of  the  interests  and  well-being 
of  her  brother,  to  whom  her  devotion 
was  notorious,  and  whose  habits,  indeed, 
had  of  late  shown  some  dawning  symp¬ 
toms  of  needing  judicious  supervision. 
Nobody,  of  course,  accepted  the  young 
lady’s  own  assertion  that  she  had  not 
yet  met  a  man  whom  she  cared  to  con¬ 
template  as  a  husband,  because  nobody 
ever  does  accept  the  most  natural  and 
probable  solution  of  an  enigma.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  to  be  true. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  her 
brother’s  happiness,  rather  than  her  own, 
was  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  Jeanne’s 
existence.  She  had  naturally  strong  af¬ 
fections,  and  loved  her  species  as  well  as 
most  of  us  and  a  good  deal  better  than 
some  ;  but  she  had  not  the  power  of  in¬ 
teresting,  or  seeming  to  interest,  herself 
in  the  trivial  concerns  of  people  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing  ;  her  manner  was  often 
cold,  and  when  she  felt  bored,  she  looked 
bored.  She  was  not,  therefore,  by  any 
means  universally  popular ;  nor,  to  tell 
the  truth,  did  she  greatly  covet  popular¬ 
ity.  Intimate  friends  she  had  none,  and, 
never  having  had  any,  did  not  regret  their 
absence.  All  the  more  did  she  long  for 
the  love  of  those  whom  she  herself  loved  ; 
and  of  this  very  select  few,  L^on  was, 
after  her  father’s  death,  by  far  the  most 
important  person.  From  his  babyhood 
the  boy  had  been  her  especial  charge, 
and,  though  she  was  by  so  little  hi^  sen¬ 
ior,  her  influence  and  authority  over  him 
were  greater  than  those  of  many  a  moth¬ 
er  over  her  son.  By  instinct  probably 
as  much  as  by  judgment  she  managed  to 
maintain  that  influence  up  to  a  time  at 
which  the  generality  of  young  men  have 
little  respect  for  their  sisters’  opinions. 
At  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  L^on  had 
not  abandoned  the  habit  of  consulting 
Jeanne  in  every  difficulty  ;  and  if  he  had 
any  secrets  from  her,  they  were  as  yet 
few.  In  matters  connected  with  farming 
he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  apply¬ 
ing  for  advice  to  one  of  his  Arab  grooms 
as  to  either  of  the  excellent  old  people 
who  stood  towards  him,  in  some  sort,  in 
the  relation  of  parents ;  but  he  seldom 
sold  a  horse,  or  bought  a  strip  of  land, 
or  concluded  a  bargain  of  any  kind, 
without  having  first  taken  his  sister’s 
opinion  ;  and  he  was  not  far  wrong,  for 
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Jeanne  had  been  at  infinite  pains  to  in* 
form  herself  upon  all  subjects  affecting 
her  brother’s  welfare,  and  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  as  to  the  value  of  horse  or  land 
by  any  sharp  customer,  whether  Christian 
or  heathen. 

Nor,  while  looking  after  Lion’s  pecu¬ 
niary  interests,  was  Jeanne  insensible  to 
the  advisability  of  his  seeing  something 
more  of  men  and  the  world  than  he  could 
do  in  Algeria.  She  had  several  battles 
to  fight  on  this  point  with  M.  de  Font- 
vieille,  who  had  seen  the  world  in  his 
time,  and  thought  that  young  men  were 
best  kept  out  of  it ;  and  with  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  who  considered  that  the  world  had 
virtually  come  to  an  end  with  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  Charles  X.,  or  at  least  that  it 
was  passing  through  a  period  of  interreg¬ 
num  during  which  people  of  quality  could 
but  shrug  their  shoulders  and  ignore  it. 
She  carried  her  point,  however,  as  quiet, 
persistent  folks  commonly  do  ;  and  thus 
the  young  Marquis  was  permitted  from 
time  to  time  to  make  journeys  to  Paris, 
upon  one  pretext  or  another  ;  and  derived 
therefrom  amusement,  experience,  and 
possibly  some  elements  of  ultimate  profit. 

The  periods  of  his  absence  were  always 
dreary  ones  for  Jeanne  ;  and  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  on  which  we  have  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  she  was  more 
than  ordinarily  anxious  for  the  wander¬ 
er’s  return,  both  because  he  had  been 
longer  away  than  usual,  and  because  his 
trip  had,  this  time,  extended  as  far  as 
England,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the 
double  object  of  purchasing  certain  arti¬ 
cles  of  farm  machinery  and  of  introduc¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  surviving  members  of 
his  mother’s  family.  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac,  whose  imperturbability  was  mis¬ 
taken  by  most  of  her  friends  for  indiffer¬ 
ence,  possessed  (under  proper  control) 
a  very  fair  share  of  feminine  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  and  she  thought  she  would  enjoy 
her  breakfast  more  if  she  put  off  eating 
it  till  she  was  able  to  combine  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  of  the  flesh  with  gratification 
of  some  legitimate  curiosity  as  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners  of  these  unknown 
English  cousins. 

She  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
gravel  paths,  pausing  every  now  and 
again  to  bend  her  beautiful  face  over  a 
freshly-opened  rose  or  to  pull  up  a  weed 
from  the  well-kept  border.  She  was  not 
in  a  mood  for  occupation,  and  preferred 


remaining  out  of  doors,  though  the  breeze 
had  died  away  and  the  sun  was  beating 
down  with  a  force  which  would  have 
driven  most  people  to  seek  for  shade. 
But  Jeanne,  unlike  the  generality  of 
Southerners,  had  no  fear  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  She  seated  herself  presently  upon 
a  low  bench,  and  contemplated  with 
dreamy  satisfaction  the  broad,  glittering 
stretch  of  sea  which  no  longer  separated 
her  from  her  brother. 

The  air  was  hushed  and  drowsy  ;  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  set  the  ban¬ 
anas  and  bamboos  whispiering ;  the  fount¬ 
ain  had  ceased  to  play  (for  water  is  a 
precious  commodity  in  Algeria,  and  must 
not  be  too  unsparingly  made  use  of) ;  the 
house,  behind  whose  closely-shut  green 
persiennes  Madame  la  Duchessewas  even 
now  making  her  toilette  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  her  maid,  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Only,  from  the  distant  stables,  came  the 
sound  of  an  occasional  stamp  or  a  half- 
smothered  hinny.  The  world  was  taking 
its  noon-day  siesta ;  and  it  almost  seemed 
to  Jeanne  as  if  old  Time  himself  had 
yielded  to  the  slumberous  influence,  and 
was  indulging  himself  with  a  short  nap, 
so  slowly  did  the  minutes  move.  At 
length,  aiter  having  consulted  her  watch 
half-a-dozen  times  and  held  it  to  her  ear 
to  ascertain  that  it  had  not  stopped,  she 
made  a  brief  calculation. 

“Ten  minutes  to  get  on  shore — a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  Custom-house 
— half  an  hour  to  canter  up  the  hill — and, 
say,  another  ten  minutes  to  talk  to  any 
friends  he  may  meet  in  the  town — that 
makes  an  hour  and  five  minutes,”  she 
murmured.  “According  to  that,  he 
ought  to  be  here  almost  immediately.” 

And,  sure  enough,  before  the  words 
were  well  past  her  lips,  there  came  from 
the  distance  a  sound  which  made  her 
start  to  her  feet — the  steady  trot,  trot  of 
a  couple  of  horses  upon  the  high  road. 
More  faintly  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
loud  and  clear  again  came  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  hoofs,  drawing  rapidly  nearer 
and  nearer  till  they  halted  at  length 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  anxious  listen¬ 
er’s  ear.  The  creaking  gates  swung  open ; 
there  was  a  stamping  and  crushing  of  the 
gravel ;  and  Jeanne,  stepping  out  from 
behind  the  cypresses  which  bordered  the 
avenue,  with  a  glad  smile  of  welcome  il¬ 
lumining  her  face,  met — a  well-mounted 
Arab  groom  conducting  a  led  horse. 
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The  man  pulled  up  at  once,  threw  his 
leg  over  his  horse’s  head,  slid  to  the 
ground,  thrust  his  hand  into  one  of  the 
pockets  of  his  baggy  breeches,  and,  after 
fumbling  for  a  time  in  apparently  un¬ 
fathomable  depths,  captured  a  scrap  of 
pap)er  which,  with  a  low  bow,  he  held  out 
to  his  young  mistress.  Jeanne  took  it, 
and  read  the  following  words,  hastily 
scrawled  in  pencil :  "  Arrived  safe  and 
sound.  Saint-Luc  has  persuaded  me  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  the  Hotel  d’ Orient. 
Shall  be  with  you  before  dinner-time.  I 
embrace  you  a  thousand  times.  Leon. 
If  you  were  inclined  to  be  very  amiable 
you  might  just  walk  round  to  the  yard, 
and  see  that  Hamid  lets  the  grey  cool 
before  taking  off  his  saddle.  You  know 
what  the  rascal  is  ;  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  have  another  horse  marked  for  life  by 
a  sore  back. 

Jeanne  had  at  all  times  an  almost  p>er- 
fect  command  of  feature.  With  a  heart 
aching  with  disappointment  and  mortifi¬ 
cation,  and  a  sense  of  injury  somewhat 
greater  perhaps  than  her  brother’s 
thoughtless  offence  merited,  she  was  nev¬ 
ertheless,  to  all  outward  seeming,  entirely 
unmoved.  She  folded  up  the  scrap  of 
paper  deliberately,  dismissed  the  untrust¬ 
worthy  Hamid  with  a  smile  and  a  nod, 
and  presently,  in  pursuance  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  she  had  received,  followed  him  to 
the  stable-yard.  A  colony  of  dogs,  large 
and  small,  came  out  to  meet  her,  and 
cringed  at  her  feet,  or  leapt  up  upon 
her,  according  to  their  several  ages  and 
characters  ;  a  jackal,  chained  to  his  ken¬ 
nel,  flew  wildly  backwards  and  forwards, 
at  the  utmost  limit  of  his  tether,  till  he 
choked  and  nearly  made  himself  sick  ;  a 
wild  boar,  also  chained,  bounced  out  from 
a  barrel,  in  which  he  had  been  concealed, 
and  stood  blinking  his  angry  little  red 
eyes,  and  snorting  a  welcome  ;  and  a  pea¬ 
cock,  after  sidling  doubtfully  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  canine  escort  and  estab¬ 
lishing  his  authority  by  one  or  two  sav¬ 
age  pecks  at  a  small  woolly  pup,  swept  up 
to  her  side  with  the  conscious  dignity  of 
an  assured  favorite.  She  had  a  caress 
for  each  and  all  of  them  ;  it  was  never 
Jeanne’s  way  to  vent  her  vexation  upon 
her  surroundings.  She  scratched  the 
boar’s  back  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol, 
reasoned  with  the  impetuous  jackal, 
played  with  the  dogs,  and  fed  the  pea¬ 
cock  just  as  usual ;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  seen  the  grey  horse  led  away  into 


his  stable  that  she  turned  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house.  A  huge  white 
Pyrenean  dog,  the  only  one  of  the  piets 
who  had  the  privilege  of  crossing  the 
threshold,  stalked  solemnly  after  her. 

Meeting  her  old  nurse  in  the  hall,  she 
begged  her  to  order  breakfast,  mention¬ 
ing  that  M.  L6on  had  arrived  safely,  but 
that  he  would  not  be  home  before  dinner¬ 
time.  ‘  ‘  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?’  ’  cried 
Vanchette  triumphantly.  But  Jeanne 
made  no  reply.  What  Fanchette’s  pre¬ 
diction  might  have  been  did  not  seem  to 
her  a  matter  of  much  importance  :  the 
lamentable  fact  was  that  her  brother  had 
preferred  the  company  of  a  chance  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  her  own  ;  and  she  was  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  take  this  slight  so  much  to 
heart  that  it  w'as  only  with  difficulty  that 
she  managed  to  swallow  a  small  portion 
of  the  repast  which  was  shortly  set  before 
her. 

This  task  accomplished,  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  betook  herself  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  followed  by  Turco,  the  hound 
before  mentioned. 

The  scdon  of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac 
was  the  pride  of  its  owners  and  the  envy 
of  its  neighbors.  It  was  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  building,  of  which,  indeed, 
It  occupied  the  entire  length  ;  and,  after 
the  usual  Moorish  plan,  was  oblong  in 
shape  and  had  a  deep  recess,  or  mara¬ 
bout,  jutting  out  on  either  side.  One  of 
these,  which  had  several  narrow,  pointed 
windows  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the 
sea,  W'as  partly  filled  by  a  mass  of  ferns 
and  flowering-plants,  while  that  facing  it 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  small  library,  and 
displayed  well-bound  editions  of  Racine, 
Corneille,  Montesquieu,  F^n^lon,  and 
other  unexceptionable  w’riters ;  for  the 
Duchesse  de  Breuil  did  not  approve  of 
indiscriminate  reading  for  young  people, 
and  kept  such  unprofitable  modem  works 
as  she  required  for  her  own  amusement 
carefully  under  lock  and  key  upstairs. 
The  room  was  rather  dark  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  windows  and  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls — for  here,  as  al¬ 
ways,  the  design  of  the  old  Moorish 
builders  had  been  to  exclude  sunshine 
and  heat — but  it  was  not  too  dark  ;  only 
pleasantly  dim,  cool,  and  silent,  and  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  white  plaster  ara¬ 
besques  on  the  walls  showed  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  semi-obscurity  than  it 
would  have  done  in  a  stronger  light. 
The  glazed  blue  and  white  tiles  of  the 
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floor  had  not  been  altogether  hidden 
from  view  by  a  carp>et,  as  js  the  case  in 
some  Algerian  houses  ;  but  some  hand¬ 
some  Turkey  rugs  had  been  placed  here 
and  there,  and  there  were  two  fine  lion- 
skins,  trophies  of  the  success  of  the  old 
Marquis’s  gun  in  the  days  of  his  early 
life  in  the  African  colony.  The  furni¬ 
ture,  though  not  very  fresh  or  modem  in 
type,  was  solid  and  comfortable ;  nor 
was  there  any  lack  of  luxurious  sofas  and 
arm-chairs. 

Beside  the  fireplace,  where  a  wood  fire 
was  blazing  cheerfully,  stood  a  deep,  low 
fauteuil^  which  Jeanne  now  proceed^  to 
prepare  for  the  only  person  who  was  ever 
permitted  to  occupy  it.  She  arranged 
the  cushions,  dragged  up  a  footstool  and 
a  small  table,  on  which  last  she  placed  a 
vase  full  of  fresh  roses,  and  then,  station¬ 
ing  herself  in  the  marabout,  stood,  with 
her  hands  behind  her  back,  gazing  out 
rather  sadly  on  the  sunny  prospect  till 
the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  behind  her  made 
her  turn  round. 

A  little,  bent,  withered  old  lady,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed,  came  in,  leaning  on  a 
slick,  and  glanced  sharply  from  side  to 
side.  Then  she  walked  straight  up  to 
Turco,  who  was  lying  outstretched  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  flapping  his  tail 
sleepily  in  token  of  welcome,  and  prodded 
him  in  the  ribs. 

“  That  dog  has  sworn  to  bring  about 
my  death,”  said  she,  shaking  her  stick  at 
the  delinquent.  “  He  knows  very  well 
that  a  fall  would  be  fatal  at  my  age,  and 
that  I  cannot  see  two  inches  before  my 
nose,  when  I  come  into  this  dark  room 
from  outside ;  and  so  he  deliberately 
places  himself  in  my  path,  hoping  that  I 
shall  trip  over  him,  come  down,  and  break 
every  bone  in  my  body.  Fortunately, 
Nature  has  made  him  white  ;  if  he  had 
been  a  brown  or  a  black  monster,  I  should 
have  been  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
months  ago.” 

Jeanne  advanced  and  kissed  the  old 
lady’s  hand,  after  the  graceful  old  fash¬ 
ion  to  which  she  had  been  trained,  and 
led  her  to  her  arm-chair. 

The  Duchess  sank  down  among  the 
cushions,  arranged  her  dress  so  that  it 
fell  in  graceful  folds  about  her,  placed 
her  tiny  feet  upon  the  foot-stool,  and  then, 
raising  her  eyebrows  interrogatively — 

“And  L^on  ?”  said  she. 

“  He  will  not  be  home  before  dinner¬ 
time,”  answered  Jeanne.  “Hamid 


brought  me  a  line  from  him  to  say  that 
he  had  arrived,  but  that  he  was  stopping 
to  breakfast  in  the  town.” 

”  To  breakfast  in  the  town  !”  echoed 
the  old  lady  sharply  ;  ‘  ‘  why  should  he  do 
that  ?  It  IS  not  kind — it  is  a  want  of  re¬ 
spect  to  me.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  understand 
what  you  mean  with  your  calm  face  !  To 
you  a  few  hours  more  or  less  may  seem 
a  small  matter  ;  but  at  my  age  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  has  its  value  ;  and  besides 
that,  I  don’t  like  to  think  that  my  boy 
cares  so  little  about  seeing  us  again  that 
he  is  ready  to  turn  aside,  as  soon  as  he 
lands,  to  breakfast  with  the  first  one  he 
meets.  Who  is  his  friend  ?”• 

”  M.  de  Saiot-Luc,  I  believe.” 

The  Duchess’  features  relaxed  percep¬ 
tibly.  ‘  ‘  Well,  well,  ’  ’  she  said,  “  he  might 
have  remembered  that  we  should  be  long¬ 
ing  to  embrace  him  ;  but  young  men  will 
be  thoughtless ;  and  at  least  I  am  glad 
that  he  chooses  his  friends  well.  That 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  charming  —  quite 
charming  !” 

There  is  a  certain  method  of  assertion, 
as  everybody  knows,  which  seems  to 
court  denial ;  and  there  is  a  certain  kind 
of  silence  which  is  infinitely  more  aggra¬ 
vating  than  the  flattest  contradiction. 
The  Duchess  found  her  encomium  on  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  met  with  such  imperturba¬ 
ble  and  emphatic  speechlessness  on  the 
part  of  Jeanne  that  she  could  not  help 
adding,  with  a  considerable  spice  of 
irritability — 

“You  do  not  like  M.  de  Saint-Luc. 
But  that  is  of  course  If  a  man  be  clev¬ 
er,  gentlemanly,  agreeable,  su|>erior  to 
the  ordinary  run — if  he  please  me,  in 
short — that  is  sufficient.  You  ask  no 
better  reason  for  honoring  him  with  your 
detestation.” 

Jeanne  smiled  slightly,  and  put  a  fresh 
log  upon  the  fire. 

“After  all,”  resumed  the  Duchess, 
“  what  can  you  have  to  say  against  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  ?” 

“  I  have  said  nothing  against  him, 
Madame,”  replied  Jeanne,  who,  it  must 
be  allowed,  was  far  more  exasperating  at 
times  than  she  had  any  knowledge  or  in¬ 
tention  of  being. 

“  No  ;  but  you  look  as  if  you  could  say 
a  great  deal  if  you  chose,  and  that  is 
much  worse.  And  it  is  ridiculous,  too, 
because  it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
know  anything  to  his  disadvantage.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  remark  was 
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made  in  so  interrogative  a  tone  that 
Jeanne  could  scarcely  avoid  making 
some  reply  to  it.  So  she  said  in  her 
slow,  delil^rate  way,  “  I  do  not  think 
him  a  good  friend  for  L^on.” 

The  Duchess  emitted  a  short,  high 
laugh.  **  In  that  case  of  course  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  is  so  great,  your  ex¬ 
perience  is  naturally  so  much  larger  than 
mine,  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  private  lives  of  young  men,  that  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  warn  L^n  against 
having;  anything  further  to  do  with  M. 
de  Saint-Luc.” 

Speeches  of  this  kind  seldom  annoyed 
Jeanne.  She  had  too  little  amour  pro- 
pre  to  be  stung  by  such  tiny  shafts  of 
sarcasm. 

“  I  have  already  done  that,”  she  re¬ 
marked  quietly. 

”  Really  !  and  in  spite  of  that  it  seems 
that  L^on  persists  in  choosing  his  own 
friends  for  himself.  Might  one  venture 
to  inquire  what  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has 
done  to  incur  your  dislike  ?” 

”  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  him,”  an¬ 
swered  Jeanne  with  a  slight  disdainful 
gesture';  ”  I  care  nothing  about  him. 
But  I  do  not  think  his  company  is  likely 
to  do  L6on  any  good.  He  is  a  gambler ; 
he  has  dissipated  his  fortune  by  betting 
and  card-playing  in  Paris.” 

This  happened  to  be  true,  and  the 
Duchess  knew  it.  But  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  represent  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  in  a  favorable  light. 

”  Bah  !  follies  of  youth — what  would 
you  have?”  she  returned,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  “  The  best  of  men  are  often 


a  little  wild  at  starting.  Look  at  our 
good  M.  de  Fontvieille.  I  recollect  him 
as  one  of  the  most  notorious  viveurs  of 
his  day.  M.  de  Saint-Luc  will  settle 
down,  and  become  as  good  a  husband 
and  father  as  a  thousand  others.” 

“Very  possibly,”  said  Jeanne.  "I 
was  not  thinking  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc’s 
future,  but  of  his  influence  upon  L^on, 
whom  you  would  hardly  like  to  see  fol¬ 
lowing  his  example.” 

“  I^on  is  different,”  answered  the 
Duchess  decisively.  “  L^on  is  a  man 
of  principles :  he  will  not  be  easily  led 
astray.” 

And  this  assertion  Jeanne  did  not  see 
fit  to  contradict. 

“  But  I  think,”  resumed  the  Duchess, 
recurring,  after  a  pause,  to  her  original 
grievance,  “  I  think  L^on  should  have 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  coming  here 
before  visiting  other  friends  ;  age  is  not 
respected  now  as  it  was  in  my  time.  He 
might  have  remembered,  too,  that  this  is 
my  reception -day,  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  if  he  should  present 
himself  when  the  room  is  full  of  people. 
If  he  should  arrive  early,  Jeanne,  you 
must  go  out  and  keep  him  away  till  I  am 
alone  :  I  cannot  let  myself  be  agitated  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  I  have  no 
longer  the  strength  that  I  once  had ;  and 
I  l^gin  to  dread  this  weekly  crowd  of 
visitors.  It  is  only  for  your  sake,  my 
child,  that  I  continue  to  receive  at  all. 
Were  1  living  alone,  I  should  shut  myself 
up  with  my  books  and  my  memories  till 
the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  this  weary 
world.” 

To  be  continued. 


THE  VAQUERO.* 

Oh,  who  is  ^  free  as  a  gallant  vaquerol 

With  his  beauty  of  bronze  ’neath  his  shady  sombrero: 

He  smiles  at  his  love,  and  he  laughs  at  his  fate, 

For  he  knows  he  is  lord  of  a  noble  estate : 

The  prairie’s  his  own,  and  he  mocks  at  the  great. 

“  Ho-ho  !  Hai !  Ho-ho  ! 

Head  ’em  off!  Turn  ’em  back! 

Keep  ’em  up  to  the  track ! 

Ho-hillo!  Ho-hillo! 

Cric — crac !” 


*  A  Californian  cattle-driver.  Furnished  with  revolver,  lasso,  and  long-lashed  whip,  these 
adventurous  gentry  conduct  the  half-wild  cattle  of  the  plains  over  miles  of  their  surface  ;  and 
with  their  gay  sashes,  high  boots,  gilded  and  belled  spurs,  and  dark,  broad  hats  (tomirervt),  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
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Oh,  Donna  Luisa  is  proud  as  she’s  fair ; 

But  she  parted  last  night  with  a*lock  of  her  hair. 

And  under  the  stars  she  roams,  seeking  for  rest. 

While  she  thinks  of  the  stranger  that  came  from  the  west ; 
And  Juan  bears  something  wrapped  up  in  his  breast — 

“  Ho-ho  !  Hai !  Ho-ho  ! 

Head  ’em  off  !  Turn  ’em  back  ! 

Keep  ’em  up  to  the  track  ! 

Ho-hillo !  Ho-hillo ! 

Cric — crac !” 


His  proudest  p>ossessions  are  prettily  placed. 

His  love  at  his  heart,  and  his  life  at  his  waist. 

And  if  in  a  quarrel  he  happen  to  fall, 

Why,  the  prairie’s  his  grave,  and  his  poncho's*  his  pall,  ^ 
;  And  Donna  Luisa — gets  over  it  all ! 

“  Ho-ho  !  Hai !  Ho-ho  ! 

Head  ’em  off  !  Turn  ’em  back  ! 

Keep  ’em  up  to  the  track  ! 

Ho-hillo  !  Ho-hillo ! 

Cric — crac !” 


The  Padr^  may  preach,  and  the  Notary  frown. 

But  the  pobldnas  f  smile  as  he  rides  through  the  town  : 
And  the  Padrd,  he  knows,  likes  a  kiss  on  the  sly. 

And  the  Notary  oft  has  a  “drop  in  his  eye,’’ 

But  all  that  he  does  is  to  love  and  to  die — 

“  Ho-ho  !  Hai !  Ho-ho  ! 

Head  'em  off  !  Turn  em’  back  ! 

Keep  ’em  up  to  the  track  ! 

Ho-hillo !  Ho-hillo  ! 

Cric — crac !’’ 
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BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


The  poetic  idea  of  Italy  is  of  a  land 
blessed  by  a  nature  so  generous  that  want 
and  misery  are  necessarily  unknown. 
The  people  are  frugal,  and  the  sun  shines 
bright  and  warm  from  a  cloudless  sky  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year  : — how  then  can  there  be  want  where 
a  slice  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  are 
a  sumptuous  meal  ?  where  a  dish  of  pol¬ 
enta,  to  be  had  for  a  mere  nothing,  does 
the  work  of  our  costly  beef  and  beer  and 
makes  a  new  creature  of  an  exhausted 
man?  where  human  life  goes  on  by  a 
perpetual  series  of  small  miracles — physi¬ 
ology  having  laws  of  its  own  not  in  force 
elsewhere,  and  meteorology  following 
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suit  ?  Living  under  a  cloudless  sky  and 
in  perpetual  summer,  the  people  of  course 
want  neither  fuel  nor  warm  clothing  ;  for 
cannot  they  sit  in  the  sun  and  warm 
themselves  free  of  trouble  or  expense, 
while  we  poor  shivering  wretches  crouch 
over  our  coal  fires  and  find  that  even 
then  we  do  not  get  warm  ?  Is  not  their 
December  equal  to  our  August  ?  Who 
talks  of  the  cold  sharp  winds  that  blow 
over  the  wide  Campagna,  over  the  fertile 
plain  of  Florence,  icy  as  the  snow-cov¬ 
ered  mountains  whence  they  come — 
winds  so  sharp,  so  cold,  so  icy,  that  no 
warmth  seems  left  in  man  or  the  sun  ? — 
who  talks  of  rmns  so  incessant  and  fierce 
that  the  great  rivers  overflow  their  banks, 
farms  are  laid  under  water,  crops  de- 
*3 
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stroyed,  and  live  stock  starved  to  death, 
while  the  people  themselves  are  reduced 
to  the  utmost  misery  ? 

Italy,  poetised,  idealised,  is  the  land 
of  perpetual  summer,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  bright  with  beauty,  gay  with 
song ;  a  land  where  men  and  women 
dance  half  the  night  and  sing  all  the  day, 
mainly  occupied  in  laughing  and  making 
love  while  working  at  labor  so  light  as  to 
be  pleasure  rather  than  toil ;  a  land  where 
they  chant  the  songs  of  Tasso  in  Venice, 
dance  the  tarantella  in  Naples,  stand  in 
picturesque  groups  about  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  gravely  mindful .  of  their  heroic 
ancestry  in  Rome,  and  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  art  and  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  in 
Florence.  How  the  work  of  large  cities 
and  wide  lands  is  done  ;  how  the  fields 
are  watered,  the  rivers  fed,  the  wells 
supplied ;  how  the  autumn  leaves  are 
shaken  from  the  trees,  and  the  trees 
themselves  left  to  rest  in  the  winter  sleep 
of  nature,  no  one  asks  himself  : — Italy  is 
the  land  of  sunshine  and  poetry,  and 
these  homely  every-day  matters  do  not 
deserve  attention. 

The  reality  is  far  removed  from  the 
ideal,  and  the  silver  medal  has  but  a  mis¬ 
erably  p>oor  reverse,  all  things  considered. 
VV'e  find  in  fact  as  much  misery  as  we 
have  in  cold  and  foggy  England,  as  much 
jjoverty  and  personal  suffering,  and  far 
less  means  to  meet  the  demand,  because 
of  a  weaker  organisation  everywhere. 
The  Romish  Church  breaks  down  just 
where  it  might  have  been  exi)ected  to 
have  shown  itself  strongest ;  and  though 
by  its  charities  it  has  pauperised  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  has  not  relieved  its  needy  nor 
solaced  its  suffering.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  hand-to-hand  almsgiv¬ 
ing,  but  very  little  systematised  relief. 
And  esjjecially  is  this  true  for  those  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  misguided  poor  who  have 
placed  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the 
papal  communion.  Unwise  and  evil 
minded,  they  are  regarded  as  rebels  to 
constituted  authority,  and  to  be  left  in 
their  poverty  as  unworthy  to  be  cared  for 
by  those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  real 
good  of  humanity  and  wish  to  see  the 
triumph  of  truth  over  error.  They  have 
given  themselves  up  to  ungodliness  here, 
and^they  are  lost  to  all  eternity  hereafter  : 
— according  to  the  creed  of  the  priests 
whose  control  they  have  repudiated. 
Wherefore  they  are  left  to  their  own  de¬ 


vices,  and  the  questionable  protection  of 
that  Father  of  Lies  whom  they  have  cho¬ 
sen  for  their  own.  No  hand  is  held  out 
to  the  native  dissenting  poor — no  help 
given  to  them — save  such  as  comes  from 
the  rich  forestieri  who  have  at  heart  the 
establishment  of  mental  freedom  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  here  in  beautiful  Italy  as 
well  as  at  home.  This  isolation — neces¬ 
sary  and  logical  as  it  may  be,  and  the 
price  that  must  needs  be  paid  for  the 
higher  gain  involved — falls  hard  enough 
on  those  children  of  the  Protestant  poor 
who  may  chance  to  be  left  orphans.  Dis¬ 
carded  by  the  outraged  Catholic  friends 
of  their  parents,  and  by  the  Church 
which  those  parents  abandoned,  they  have 
no  prospect  before  them  but  beggar)-, 
crime,  and  the  streets.  They  are  em¬ 
phatically  shipwrecked  in  mid-ocean ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  English  and 
American  residents  in  Florence,  and  just 
a  very  few  of  the  Italian  free-minded  men 
themselves,  they  would  be  lost. 

But  with  the  occasion  generally  comes 
the  means,  and  so  with  the  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Italian  Protestant  poor. 

Salvatore  Ferretti,  a  Florentine  and  ed¬ 
ucated  for  the  Church,  preferred  Luther 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Bible  to  the  Mass- 
book,  and  became  a  Protestant  layman 
instead  of  a  popish  priest.  Before  Italy 
had  won  her  political  freedom  she  had 
no  religious  liberty  ;  and  if  Ferretti  did 
not  want  to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  by  a  lifelong  imprisonment,  he  must 
leave  the  country  betimes.  He  did  so, 
and  took  refuge  in  London.  Here  he 
established  a  small  home  for  the  orphans 
of  the  exiles  of  '48,  beginning  with  two 
little  girls  whom  he  took  into  his  own 
family,  precarious  as  his  means  of  living 
were,  and  gradually  raising  his  numbers 
up  to  fourteen — fourteen  human  beings 
whom  he  thus  nobly  rescued  from  the 
destruction  and  degradation  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  streets.  In  ’63,  when  Florence  was 
free  and  Italy  was  One,  Ferretti  returned, 
bringing  his  children  with  him,  and 
founded  the  female  orphanage  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Collegio  Ferretti — at 
10  Via  del  Gignolo,  fuori  di  Porta  alia 
Croce.  The  indefatigable  secretary  is  an 
Americaxi  lady,  Madame  Bianciardi,  15 
Piazza  d’Azcglio,  Florence  ;  and  to  her 
all  enquiries,  &c.,  should  b^  addressed. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards  and 
olive  gardens  of  the  Val  d’Amo,  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour’s  drive  from  the  town, 
this  pleasant,  simple,  homely  institution 
is  well  worth  a  visit — and  something 
more.  The  house  and  grounds  have  been 
bought,  and  the  proi>erty  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  some  American  gentlemen  as 
trustees.  Before  this  was  done.  Signor 
Ferretti  and  his  orphans  were  being  per¬ 
petually  “moved  on,”  turned  out  here 
and  driven  away  there  by  zealous  land¬ 
lords  hounded  on  by  the  priests,  who 
naturally  enough  disliked  the  doings  of 
this  heretical  philanthropist  who  got  hold 
of  lost  lambs,  and  brought  them  up  in  his 
own  doctrines  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  and  bodies,  and  the  fractional  loss 
to  the  Church.  Now  the  place  is  a  per¬ 
manency  and  a  property  ;  and  so  far  the 
institution  has  a  backbone.  It  has  been 
working  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  in  all  this 
time  there  has  been  only  one  death  among 
the  children  ; — that  of  poor  little  Emma 
Spelta,  who  died  of  inherited  consump¬ 
tion  at  ten  years  of  age  : — while  more 
than  a  hundred  girls  have  been  educated 
and  sheltered  here,  and  sent  out  into  the 
world  able  to  get  their  own  living  by 
honest  and  honorable  means.  Many  are 
teachers  in  schools ;  many  are  nursery 
governesses,  maids,  or  other  domestic 
servants,  according  as  they  have  intellect¬ 
ual  ability.  One  is  teaching  a  Kinder¬ 
garten  school  at  Pozzuoli ;  another  is 
doing  the  same  thing  at  Intra ;  a  third  is 
teaching  the  Waldensian  school  at  Porto 
Ferraio  in  Elba ;  a  fourth  is  happy  at 
San  Francisco  ;  a  fifth  is  with  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Milan,  a  sixth  with  one  in  Rome  ; 
and  so  on.  The  higher  education  given 
to  those  who  can  profit  by  it  enables  them 
to  pass  the  Government  examinations 
and  get  diplomas  for  teaching  ;  while  the 
domestic  training,  which  includes  fine 
sewing  and,  formerly,  good  laundry  work 
as  specialties,  teaches  cleanliness  and 
order  all  through. 

The  directress,  who  is  Salvatore  Fer- 
retti’s  widow — and  an  Italian  brought  up 
in  England — has  about  thirty-six  pounds 
a  year  English  money  (a  thousand  paper 
lire),  and  each  child  costs  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  pounds  a  year.  It  is 
from  want  of  funds  that  the  expenses  are 
higher  than  else  they  would  be,  and  that 
the  institution  still  labors  under  debt ; 
and  how  this  comes  about,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Report  of  1878  will  ex¬ 
plain  better  than  we  can  : — 


“  The  misfortune  is,  there  being  no 
fixed  income.  Fresh  endeavors  have  been 
made  by  the  local  committee  to  bring  the 
expenses  of  the  institution  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure,  compatible  with 
giving  the  children  really  good  and  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  a  solid  and  useful  educa¬ 
tion.  The  taking  in  of  washing  was  giv¬ 
en  up,  as  it  was  not  found  sufficiently 
profitable  to  compensate  the  labor  of  su¬ 
pervision,  and  the  expense  of  skilled  in¬ 
struction;  a  saving  in  many  ways,  but  still 
rather  to  be  regretted  on  the  score  of  the 
girls’  training  for  service.  But  with  all 
that  has  been  done,  scarcely  any  percepti¬ 
ble  reduction  of  expense  has  been  found 
practicable,  and  1877  has,  we  regret  to 
say,  closed,  like  its  predecessors,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  debt  —  3,651 
francs.  The  real  truth  is,  that  no  reduc¬ 
tion  will  be  practicable  until  the  managers 
of  the  institution  are  enabled  to  pay  ready 
money  for  their  provisions,  &c.,  &c. 
Housekeeping  in  Italy  is  different  from 
what  it  is  at  home,  and  much  dep>ends  on 
being  able  to  purchase  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  were  there  suffi¬ 
cient  money  in  hand  before  the  autumn, 
wheat,  wine,  and  oil  could  be  procured 
at  one-half  the  price  asked  for  them  at 
other  seasons,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  a  saving  of  nearly  40/.  might  be 
effected  annually  on  the  article  of  bread 
alone.  ’  ’ 

This  is  perfectly  true,  as  all  know  who 
have  had  any  experience  of  Italian  house¬ 
keeping.  It  does  not  answer  to  run  up 
tradespeople’s  bills  here.  Ready-money 
payments  alone  keep  a  family  afloat ;  and 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one  who 
knows  this  fact,  that  a  large  family  like 
the  Ferretti  orphanage  gets  stranded 
when  the  housekeeping  has  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  basis  of  tradesmen’s  bills 
and  no  laying  in  of  stores. 

A  drive  out  to  the  Collegio  Ferretti  on 
a  fine  afternoon  is  a  pleasant  ex]>eriecce. 
Set  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  farms  and 
gardens  of  the  wide  Florentine  plain,  it 
has  the  beauty  of  surroundings  for  which 
this  fair  City  of  Flowers  is  famous.  F rom 
the  upper  windows  we  have  all  the  points 
which  we  learn  by  heart  here  ; — the  blue 
hills  of  Fiesole  ;  the  more  distant  peaks 
of  Vallambrosa,  now  white  and  dazzling 
with  snow  ;  the  rich  slopes  of  the  home 
hills,  such  as  those  over  which  the  Viale 
dei  Colli  has  been  driven;  the  town  domi- 
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nated  by  the  great  cupola  of  the  Duomo, 
with  the  campanile  standing  like  a  senti¬ 
nel  by  its  side ;  Mr.  Leader’s  castle  of 
Vincigliato  ;  and  the  Casa  Landor,  where 
dear  old  Walter  Savage  Landor  once 
lived,  and  where  his  widow  and  daughter 
still  abide — all  that  we  delight  in  can  be 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
where  these  •  poor  helpless  little  orphan 
girls  are  cared  for  and  instructed,  and 
where  their  merry  voices  and  pattering 
steps  make  music  of  the  kind  so  dear  to 
women  and  philanthropists. 

The  house  is  commodious,  airy, 
healthy  ;  the  appointments  are  p>oor,  but 
excellently  neat  and  clean ;  the  needle¬ 
work  is  beautiful,  and  the  little  needle- 
niistress  is  one  of  those  lovely  souls  which 
sometimes  come  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
a  frail  and  crippled  body ;  the  food  is 
good  and  simple,  and  includes  a  meat 
meal  once  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  “  maigre”  for  the  other  two;  and 
the  children  look  well  cared  for,  bright, 
and  happy.  Some  have  yet  the  pallor 
and  pinched  look  of  their  poverty-strick¬ 
en  days,  but  others  are  robust,  and  a  few 
are  splendidly  beautiful.  One  girl,  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  had  the  face 
of  a  tragic  muse  ;  another,  a  Neapolitan, 
dark  and  richly  colored,  might  have  been 
the  direct  descendant  of  a  Greek  faun  ; 
one  little  creature  was  a  cherub  or  an 
amorino  in  a  print  pinafore  and  service¬ 
able  boots ;  and  one  tall,  graceful,  lily¬ 
looking  girl,  with  American  blood  in  her 
veins,  stood  out  from  the  rest  as  a  white 
rose  among  a  bed  of  damask  ones.  Three 
of  them  acted  a  little  play  for  our  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  spoke  their  parts  with  perfectly 
right  gesture  and  intonation  ;  natural  and 
graceful,  and  in  no  wise  affected,  forced, 
or  exaggerated.  There  was  neither  bold¬ 
ness  nor  consciousness  about  them,  but 
they  did  what  they  had  to  do  with  that 
sweet  graciousness ;  that  pleasant  want 
of  shyness,  which  characterises  the  Ital¬ 
ians  at  large,  and  which  is  one  of  their 
greatest  charms. 

How  much  good  this  orphanage  does, 
how  much  misery  it  saves,  a  few  instances 
will  be  sufficient  to  show.  Take  the  lit¬ 
tle  Lauretta.  She  was  brought  to  Mrs. 
Marsh,  the  queenly  wife  of  the  American 
minister  and  who  is  the  tutelary  genius 
of  the  institution,  as  the  only  chance  of 
rescue  from  starvation.  The  family  was 
Protestant ;  and  the  elder  brother,  who 


had  been  the  younger  children's  support 
and  patron,  had  been  ruined  by  an  un¬ 
fortunate  contract  made  w'ith  a  certain 

Prince - .  They  were  all  half -starved, 

having  lived  for  four  months  on  a  plate 
of  vegetable  soup  and  an  onion  once  a 
day ;  and  the  elder  sister,  showing  her 
poor  thin  neck,  bony,  wasted,  hideous  in 
its  youth  from  want  and  privation,  said  : 
“  Look  at  me,  signora.  I  have  not  been 
feasting  while  my  little  sisters  were  starv¬ 
ing.”  Lauretta,  though  still  compara¬ 
tively  pale  and  undersized,  is  daily  devel¬ 
oping  into  reasonable  robustness ;  and 
by  the  time  she  leaves  the  Home,  will 
probably  be  a  strong  young  woman,  cap¬ 
able  of  getting  her  own  living  honestly, 
instead  of  having  before  her  only  the 
sorrowful  wages  of  vice,  or  a  premature 
grave  because  of  want  and  famine. 

Another  poor  little  creature,  Emma 
Delfino,  ‘  ‘  lost  her  parents  some  years  ago, 
and  the  poor  girl  has  since  then  wandered 
about  in  the  streets,  begging  her  bread, 
and  sleeping  in  stables,  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  dangers.”  “  She  was  entirely 
destitute,”  says  the  reports,  “and  one 
day  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  pastor  at  Basignano,  Signor  Gir- 
ola,  by  following  him,  begging  for  bread, 
half  clothed  and  starving.  On  inquiry, 
he  found  that  she  was  of  Protestant  par¬ 
entage,  and  wrote  to  the  institution  to 
ask  if  she  could  be  received  there.  But 
the  rules  imposed  by  hard  necessity  would 
have  made  it  impossible  to  take  in  even 
so  urgent  a  case,  had  not  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
McDougall  found  kind  friends  to  become 
responsible  for  her  support,  and  the  poor 
girl  was  sent  to  Florence  at  the  expense 
of  the  small  Protestant  community  of 
Basignano.  The  women  prepared  her 
simple  outfit,  the  men  contributed  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  her  journey,  and  even 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  School 
clubbed  together  to  present  her  with  a 
small  token  of  remembrance.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  of  the  place  were  all  quite 
astonished  at  the  interest  excited  by  the 
case  of  this  child,  and,  it  is  said,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  their  Protestant 
neighbors  were  ”  very  good  people.” 

There  are  other  stories  even  more 
touching  than  these.  Two  little  girls 
were  left  fatherless  about  a  year  ago,  and 
the  mother  went  out  to  service,  for  the 
wages  of  twenty  francs  a  month.  This 
sum  she  paid  over  to  her  husband’s  mar- 
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ried  sister  for  the  support  of  the  two 
children.  A  few  days  ago,  another  aunt 
chanced  to  come  to  Florence  with  her 
nfistress,  an  English  woman,  and  went 
to  look  after  her  dead  brother’s  orphan 
children.  “  She  found  them  late  at  night, 
one  a  child  of  seven,  the  other  nine,  quite 
alone,  and  having  had  no  food  for  many 
hours.”  They  could  tell  nothing  of  the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  them,  except 
that  she  had  gone  to  the  hospital.  On 
further  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  this 
woman,  whom  poverty  had  compelled  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  her  confinement, 
had  died  there  that  morning.”  The 
husband  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
children  ;  their  mother,  out  at  service, 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened ; 
and  if  the  aunt  had  not  come  in  at  the 
moment,  the  little  creatures  might  have 
been  left  there,  frightened,  faint,  and 
hungry,  till  help  would  have  come  too 
late. 

There  are  histories  on  histories  of  the 
same  kind  of  poverty  and  distress  among 
these  p)oor  p>eople,  who  find  themselves 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  current  faith 
of  their  nation,  and  who,  unless  they  are 
helped  by  their  co-religionists  of  foreign 
blood,  will  not  be  helped  at  all.  To  the 
Church  they  are  naturally  anathema  ma- 
ranatha  ;  and  any  sorrows  which  fall  upon 
them,  heretics  as  they  are,  mean  to  the 
priests  simply  the'  divine  punishment  of 
a  sin  which  even  Grace  cannot  forgive. 
And  as  there  is  no  national  organised 
system  of  relief  in  Italy,  as  with  us,  these 
poor  Protestant  orphans  might  starve  by 
the  road-side  before  the  Church  would 
help  them  to  live — unless  at  its  set  price 
of  adoption  into  its  own  body.  But 
Protestantism  in  Italy  means  freedom  of 


thought,  and  the  acceptance  of  personal 
morsd  responsibility  ;  and  the  seed,  small 
as  it  is,  promises  too  well  for  the  future, 
for  us,  who  have  won  our  liberties  of  the 
same  kind,  to  wish  to  see  it  stified.  Be¬ 
lieving,  as  we  English  do,  that  this  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  thought,  this  acceptance 
of  moral  responsibility,  is  essential  to  the 
true  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  people — believing,  too, 
as  most  of  us  do,  in  the  good  to  be  got 
by  unchecked  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  and  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  Romanism — it  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  that  in  priest- 
ridden,  ignorant,  superstitious  Italy  there 
should  1^  growing  up  a  little  band  of 
the  faithful  which  will  do  so  much  good 
if  only  it  is  kept  alive  ! 

And  if  the  orthodox  themselves  are  as 
fKJor  as  they  are,*  what  must  not  the 
heterodox  be — those  who  belong  to  what 
is  as  yet  an  obscure,  unfashionable,  and 
struggling  sect,  with  but  few  people  of 
condition  among  their  own  compatriots, 
and  depending  for  help  mainly  on  foreign 
co-religionists  ?  We  in  England  hold 
ourselves  as  the  charitable  nation  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  Also,  we  all  make  a  great  point 
of  our  Protestantism,  and  some  of  us  are 
enthusiastic  for  Italy.  On  these  three 
counts,  then — of  charity,  religious  zeal, 
and  love  for  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  world — this  little  female  orphan¬ 
age  at  Florence  deserves  some  of  those 
crumbs  which  we  scatter  so  freely  from 
our  tables ;  for  lives  saved  and  female 
honor  rescued  from  destruction  are  sa¬ 
cred  things  in  every  land,  and  our  nation¬ 
al  cruse  of  oil  is  not  yet  exhausted. — Bel¬ 
gravia  Magazine. 
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The  return  to  specie  payments,  if  safely 
effected  on  the  1st  of  January,  will  make 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  a  great  moral  tradition  for  the 
people.  The  accomplished  fact  will  en¬ 
kindle  belief  in  all  reform  and  progress, 
and  will  falsify  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  (and  they  were  many)  who  fore¬ 
told  that  the  democracy  would  never  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  great  sacrifices  necessary  to 
raise  the  value  of  all  debts  from  38  cents 
in  1864  to  100  cents  to-day.  A  recent 


instance  will  prove  what  a  crucial  test 
this  has  been.  In  June,  1864,  an  Eng- 

*  Professor  Villari’s  fine  book,  “  Le  Lettere 
Meridionali  ed  altri  scritti  sulla  quistione  sociale 
in  Italia,”  and  a  remarkable  series  of  articles 
in  ”  La  Rassegna  Settimanale,”  speak  plainly 
enough  of  the  intense  misery  under  which  the 
Italian  peasantry  and  operatives  groan.  And 
yet  we  can  scarcely  say  groan,  for  their  pa¬ 
tience,  their  forbearance,  their  marvellous  fac¬ 
ulty  of  long-su£fering  are  beyond  all  praise, 
and  almost  beyond  all  example.  It  is  always 
hope  with  them  and  patience,  and  looking  on- 
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lishman  lent  10,000/.,  or  its  then  equiva¬ 
lent,  120,000  dollars,  on  mortgage  on  an 
American  farm  worth  400,000  dollars. 
The  loan  has  just  been  repaid,  and  the 
120,000  dollars  produces  24,500/.  Thus 
his  profit  has  been  14,500/.,  besides  in¬ 
terest  during  the  fourteen  years  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  to  start 
with,  increasing  to  14^^  per  cent.  p)er  an¬ 
num  with  the  rise  in  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  What  he,  as  a  creditor,  has  gained 
in  this  way  his  unfortunate  American 
debtor  has  lost.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  hardship  of  such  a  case.  Here 
truly  is  an  “  unearned  increment  of  val¬ 
ue”  almost  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  bloated  capitalist !”  And  this 
is  the  real  meaning  of  resumption.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  depreciation  is  equally 
hard  on  all  creditors,  and  if  the  two  pro¬ 
cesses  concerned  the  same  individuals  the 
results  might  be  equalised  and  no  great 
harm  done.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
never  can  be  so,  and  I  think  it  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  universal  suffrage  that 
each  time  hard  or  soft  money  has  been 
fairly  brought  to  a  popular  vote  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  true  to  themselves,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  the  most  skilful  and 
unscrupulous  demagogues  could  urge  to 
seduce  them.  The  honesty  evinced  at 
the  polls  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is 
remembered  that  one  person  out  of  every 
four  in  the  United  States  has  both  a  for¬ 
eign  father  and  a  foreign  mother,  and 
that  their  patriotism  therefore  cannot 
have  very  deep  roots.  Not  to  mention 
English  and  Scotchmen,  there  are  almost 
as  many  Germans  as  Irishmen,  and  these 
are  not  always  the  best  specimens  of 
their  nationalities,  while  a  very  great 
number  of  them  went  to  the  country  as 
professed  socialists.  The  welding  of  this 
immense  foreign  mass  into  the  native 
metal  is  a  very  trying  process,  and  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  in  criticising 
American  proceedings.  After  resumption 
it  will  be  difficult,  even  for  pessimists,  al¬ 
together  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  We 

ward  to  the  good  time  coming,  which  does  not 
come.  Meanwhile  such  men  as  Professor  Vil- 
lari,  Leopoldo  Franchetti,  and  Sidney  Sonnino 
give  their  strength  to  the  ungrateful  task  of 
exposure,  which  must  needs  come  before  ameli¬ 
oration  ;  but  which,  always  bringing  disfavor 
on  those  who  undertake  it,  requires  a  truer 
kind  of  patriotism,  and  a  higher  quality  of  cour¬ 
age,  than  even  fighting  in  the  field  for  one’s 
country  and  one’s  flag. 


have  known  something  of  the  difficulties 
of  paper  money  in  England,  and,  so 
lately  as  1835,  Mr.  Mill  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  very  severe  language  iA 
denouncing  the  “  currency  juggle”  here. 

But  the  birth-throes  of  resumption 
were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  bad  times 
and  suffering  which  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  America  during  the  last  five 
years ;  and  it  may  be  useful  rapidly  to 
run  over  the  period  between  1862  and 
1873  before  proceeding  to  notice  the  later 
events  which  have  conduced  to  a  very 
considerable  revival  of  soundness  and 
prosperity. 

The  root  of  the  evil  was  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  capital  during  the  civil  war, 
which  may  be  .measured,  in  some  sense, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  soldiers  from  active  production,  and 
the  annihilation  of  all  industry  and  of  a 
vast  amount  of  property  in  the  Border 
and  Southern  States.  “I'hese  influences 
were  not  felt  in  their  full  force  at  the 
time,  in  the  North,  owing  first  to  the  is¬ 
sue  of  400  million  dollars  inconvertible 
legal  tender  paper-money,  and  afterwards 
to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  borrow¬ 
ing.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  large 
issues  of  paper  was  to  make  all  debtors 
“feel  good,”  as  they  say  in  America. 
The  appended  table  will  show  what  the 
100  dollar  greenback  was  worth  in  gold 
on  3cth  June  of  each  of  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  1862  : — 


1861 . 

_ 100 

1870 . 

....  856 

1862 . 

.  ..  96 

1871 . 

....  89*0 

1863 . 

....  76-6 

1872 . 

....  875 

1864 . 

....  38-7 

*873 . 

....  86-4 

1865 . 

-  704 

*874 . 

....  91*0 

1866 . 

....  660 

1875 . 

....  87-2 

1867 . 

....  717 

1876 . 

....  89*2 

1868 . 

....  701 

1877 . 

- 94-5 

1869 . 

....  73-5 

1878 _ 

....  97-3 

Any  statement  of  .figures,  however,  can 
give  but  a  limited  idea  of  the  bad  effect 
on  all  kinds  of  business  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  demoralization  incident  to  the 
violent  daily  and  hourly  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  the  circulating  medium.  The 
way  in  which  mercantile  transactions 
w’ere  carried  on  in  the  second  largest 
commercial  city  in  the  world,  for  several 
years  after  the  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  was  certainly  most  curious,  and 
in  looking  back  on  it  it  appears  already 
like  a  dream.  Up  to  1867,  if  my  mem¬ 
ory  serves  me  right,  there  was  no  Gold 
Clearing  Bank  in  New  V’ork  ;  and  up  to 
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the  end  of  1865  there  was  no  bank  that 
would  take  gold  on  dep>osit  and  let 
cheques  be  drawn  against  it.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  all  the  gold  bought 
and  sold  for  the  first  four  years  after 
suspension  was  delivered  from  office  to 
office  in  bags  containing  io<W.  each. 
These  used  to  go  round  and  round  from 
buyer  to  seller — shovelled  in  and  out 
again,  generally  in  a  few  minutes’  time — 
just  sufficient  to  test  their  weight  in  a 
very  rouph  and  ready  way.  It  was  a 
striking  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
community  suddenly  accommodating 
themselves  to  new  conditions.  No  city 
in  the  world  had  better  banking  accom¬ 
modation  than  New  York  :  nowhere  was 
the  economy  of  labor  by  the  use  of 
cheques  and  clearing  better  understood 
or  more  fully  acted  on.  But  when  busi¬ 
ness  had  to  be  done  in  two  currencies 
instead  of  one,  the  requisite  facilities 
could  only  apparently  be  developed  by 
slow  and  gradual  stages.  First,  the  bags 
of  gold  going  round,  as  in  primitive  races; 
then,  after  some  years,  cheques ;  lastly, 
after  some  more  years,  clearing  ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  for  students  of  evolution  ! 
Transactions  on  a  large  scale  in  gold  did 
not  begin  till  about  the  end  of  July,  1862, 
when  the  price  rose  rather  suddenly  to 
1 20.  This  advance  made  it  evident  that 
all  mercantile  operations  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  kept  on  a  specie  basis,  by  imme¬ 
diate  sales  of  gold  against  all  produce 
shipped,  and  by  purchases  of  gold  against 
all  sales  of  goods  imported.  A  forced 
paper  currency  might  be  a  local  standard 
of  value  in  America,  but  all  her  external 
trade  operations  had  to  be  finally  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  world’s  standard.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  immense  dealings  in  gold,  and, 
speculation  aiding  it,  the  premium  ad¬ 
vanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  June, 
1864,  the  highest  price  of  280  was 
touched  ;  that  is,  it  took  280  papier  dol¬ 
lars  to  buy  100  gold  dollars.  On  the  day 
that  sales  were  made  at  280,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  price  fell,  in  one  drop,  to  255, 
and  at  three  o’clock  the  same  afternoon 
it  was  offered  at  225.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  any  one  who 
borrowed  100,000  dollars  gold  ^in  the 
morning  and  sold  it  at  275,  could  have 
bought  it  back  the  same  evening  at  225, 
netting  50,000  dollars  currency  profit  on 
the  operation.  This  is  a  sample  (no 
doubt  an  extreme  one)  of  daily  fluctua¬ 


tions  which  went  on  for  months  and 
years.  Conducting  business  under  these 
circumstances  was  like  driving  a  high- 
pressure  engine,  and  sitting  on  the  boiler 
without  a  safety-valve. 

When  money  was  liable  to  be  made  or 
lost  in  such  amounts,  in  every  necessary 
transaction,  the  use  of  working  became 
less  and  less  obvious.  How  could  any 
really  legitimate  mercantile  operations 
be  entered  into  under  such  conditions  of 
uncertainty  ?  A  cargo  of  tea  or  coffee 
might  be  sold  at  a  most  satisfactory  price 
in  currency,  but  before  the  vendor  could 
get  from  his  place  of  business  in  South 
Street  to  Exchange  Place,  where  he  had 
to  buy  his  gold,  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  pre¬ 
mium  would  upset  all  calculations.  So 
too  with  exports  of  produce,  paid  for  by 
bills  drawn  on  Europie.  Everything  de¬ 
pended  on  how  the  gold  was  sold.  The 
uncertainty  was  even  greater  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  or  St.  I.ouis ;  since 
New  York  alone  had  a  gold  exchange, 
where  all  the  business  of  the  country 
concentrated.  This  being  so,  many  mer¬ 
chants  turned  their  attention  to  trying 
what  could  be  made  by  buying  and  selling 
gold,  pure  and  simple,  without  compli¬ 
cating  the  transactions  with  merchandise. 
This  was  fatal  in  its  simplicity  and  in  the 
habits  it  formed.  For  the  step  from 
gambling  in  gold  to  gambling  in  stocks, 
or  anything  else,  is  a  very  short  one. 
There  is,  too,  at  all  times  a  peculiarly 
speculative  element  in  the  ordinarj- 
American  man  of  business.  He  fears  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life  less  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  European.  Excitement  is  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  any  small  certainty. 
He  is  fond  of  exercising  the  sharpness 
of  his  wits,  and  in  the  fluctuations  of  the 
currency  opportunities  w’ere  boundless. 
The  result  was  that  gambling  became  a 
predominating  national  vice,  with  the 
sure  concomitants  of  excessive  extrava¬ 
gance  in  living  and  in  general  exjiendi- 
ture.  New  York  ran  riot.  Rents  were 
doubled  and  trebled.  The  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  carriages  increased  tenfold.  So  mor¬ 
bid  was  the  craving  for  perpetual  excite¬ 
ment,  that  a  stock  and  gold  exchange  was 
in  active  operation  “up-town,”  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  then  the  centre  of 
what  mky  be  called  the  west  end  of  the 
city.  Nor  was  the  fever  confined  to  New 
York,  It  permeated  every  city  of  the 
Union.  The  only  people  who  really 
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seemed  to  feel  poor  were  the  wealthy.  It 
looks  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
The  man  with  80,000/.  out  on  safe  mort¬ 
gages,  who  before  the  war  got  his  5,000/. 
a  year  interest,  and  spent  it,  found  his 
income  gradually  going  down  to  4,000/., 
3,000/.,  2,000/.;  that  was  the  decline  if, 
for  instance,  he  was  living  in  Europe,  and 
it  had  to  be  remitted ;  or,  what  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  same  thing,  the  currency  price 
of  commodities  increased  to  that  extent 
in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make 
quite  sure  of  growing  rich,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  borrow  currency  and  to  buy 
gold,  stocks,  merchandise,  houses,  land, 
any  property,  in  short.  And  the  more 
any  one  borrowed  the  richer  he  got.  It 
was  well,  therefore,  to  do  it  en  gros. 
Finally  it  came  to  this,  that  nearly  every 
one  began  to  think,  and  to  end  by  stat¬ 
ing,  that  h^  was  **  worth  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  !”  It  was  so  easy  to  make,  appar¬ 
ently.  Thus  it  will  be  understood  how, 
even  during  the  existence  of  the  civil  war, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  the  north 
who  were  debtors  felt  themselves  better 
off. 

The  farmers  got  high  currency  prices 
for  their  products,  and  as  they  were 
mostly  in  debt  to  their  mortgagees,  they 
seemed  to  be  coining  money.  The  shop¬ 
keepers  who  bought  goods  on  credit  in 
currency  found  them  constantly  advanc¬ 
ing  in  value  on  their  hands.  And  the 
moment  the  war  was  ended,  gigantic  bor¬ 
rowing  commenced.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  1865  and  1873  America  got 
from  Europe  between  300,000,000/.  and 
400,000,00^.  from  sales  of  Government, 
State,  City,  and  Railway  Bonds.  This 
no  doubt  w'ent  a  long  way  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  of  capital  caused  by  the  war. 
And  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1873, 
over  28,000  miles  of  new  railroad  were 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  280,000,000/.,  so 
that  the  demand  for  labor  was  at  high 
pressure,  and  a  vast  mass  of  laborers  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  were  quietly 
absorbed  back  into  productive  employ¬ 
ment.  This  put  off  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  easy  to  pay  high  wages 
with  borrowed  money. 

But  the  sudden  pouring  in  of  immense 
amounts  of  new  capital  is  always  a  very 
dangerous  process  in  any  country,  as  we 
have  since  seen  in  the  payment  of  the 
war  indemnity  to  Germany.  It  is  very 
apt  to  sap  the  morality  of  a  people,  and 


it  will  be  understood  that  the  morality 
of  the  American  people  had  already  been 
pretty  well  sapp^.  No  nation  could 
have  been  subjected  to  more  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influences  than  those  accompanying 
the  advance  in  gold  from  par  to  2^  in 
three  years,  and  the  decline  from  280  to 
130  in  the  five  following  years.  It  was  in 
September,  1869,  that  Messrs.  Jay  Gould 
and  Fisk  concocted  the  great  gold 
“  ring,”  which  was  the  dying  kick  of  the 
expiring  gold  excitement,  when  in  three 
days  the  price  was  forced  up  from  1 37  to 
167  and  back  again  to  132. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  disgraceful  “comers”  ever  effected 
in  Wall  Street.  It  came  to  a  head  on 
“Black  Friday,”  the  24th  September, 
when  thesfc  stock  gamblers,  having  all  the 
available  gold  in  their  own  hands,  locked 
it  up,  and  made  it  impossible  for  those 
who  had  sold  to  make  deliveries  under 
their  contracts  except  at  the  conspirators’ 
own  price.  Many  an  honest  man  was 
ruined  by  that  single  day’s  work  ;  and 
that  so  many  of  them  should  have  paid 
out  their  last  dollar  rather  than  fail  on 
their  contracts  shows  how  binding  is  that 
outside  conscience,  derived  from  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  trade,  which  will  not  admit  that 
even  such  a  conspiracy  can  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  the  fulfilment  of  obligations.  The 
clearings  for  the  three  days  were  said  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  millions  sterling, 
and  it  took  weeks  to  get  the  accounts 
straight.  The  “  corner”  was  only  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  afternoon  by  a  telegram  from 
Washington  ordering  the  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  to  sell  gold  for  immediate  delivery. 
Even  personages  very  high  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  were  said  not  to  be  free  from  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  whole  transaction.  If  the 
rose  itself  was  pure,  those  who  dwelt  very 
near  indeed  to  the  rose  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  tainted.  Corruption  was  in  the  air. 
It  grew  with  what  it  fed  on.  Between 
1868  and  1873  there  were  “  comers”  in 
everything :  in  stocks,  in  grain,  in  cot¬ 
ton.  There  was  the  famous  “  day  of  the 
three  corners’’  in  1872,  when  \  per  cent 
was  paid  for  'the  loan  of  money,  \  p>er 
cent  for  the  loan  of  gold,  and  2^  per 
cen^  for  the  loan  of  Erie  stock  for  the 
one  day.  Riches  were  supposed  to  be 
made  by  one  man  getting  his  profit  out 
of  another’s  loss.  Tweed  was  robbing 
the  city.  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  in 
connection  with  the  Pacific  Railways  had 
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come  to  light.  The  ministers  of  two  of 
the  great  departments  of  state  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  con¬ 
tracts,  and  a  judge  in  New  York  was 
issuing  blank  injunctions  to  the  most 
notorious  stock-gamblers.  The  money 
market  was  in  a  state  of  constant  spasms. 
Day  after  day,  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  borrowers  were  paying  i  to 
per  cent  commission  per  diem.  Insides 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum  for  loans.  This  could  not  last. 
The  fruit  had  got  to  “  that  stage  which 
succeeds  ripeness,”  and  fell.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  on  19th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1873,  followed  by  a  string  of 
houses  who  had  been  occupied  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  new  railroads,  was  the  point  of 
apparent  origin  of  the  panic,  but,  as  I 
have  endeavored  briefly  to  point  out,  the 
whole  catastrophe  was  in  reality  a  slowly- 
prepared  growth  of  the  entire  character 
of  the  business  of  the  country.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  finance  houses,  railways,  mer¬ 
cantile  Arms,  and  savings  banks  became 
bankrupt  in  rapid  succession,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  credit  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  During  1873  the 
price  of  gold  ranged  from  119  to  107. 
The  currency  price  of  commodities  which 
had  followed  the  upward  movement  in 
the  gold  premium,  had  not  kept  pace 
with  its  decline.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
breaking  of  that  small  wheel  of  credit 
which  keeps  all  the  big  wheels  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  turning.  This 
of  course  affected  the  demand  for  every 
article  of  consumption,  and  the  distrib¬ 
uting  merchants  throughout  the  country 
felt  the  pinch,  not  only  of  this  smaller 
actual  demand,  but  also  found  that  their 
stocks  of  goods  laid  in  at  the  high  cur¬ 
rency  prices  were  constantly  shrinking  in 
currency  value  owing  to  the  appreciation 
of  greenbacks.  Shrinkage  was  universal. 
To  add  to  the  depression  the  harvests  of 
cereals  in  1870-1  and  1871-2  had  been 
below  an  average,  and  the  farmers  felt 
the  growing  burden  of  their  loans. 

The  figures  representing  the  external 
trade  of  the  country  from  1863  to  1873 
are  instructive.  The  net  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  (that  is,  the  total  imports,  less 
imported  goods  afterwards  exported  to 
foreign  countries)  amounted  to  890,000,- 
000/.  ;  the  exports  of  domestic  merchan¬ 


dise  in  same  period  were  665,000,000/.; 
so  that  in  these  ten  years  the  imports  of 
merchandise  exceeded  the  exports  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  specie)  by  the  enormous  total  t 
of  225,000,000/.  During  the  same  period 
the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  (all  the 
gold  in  the  country  having'  been  driven 
out  of  circulation  by  the  paper  issues) 
exceeded  the  imjxirts  by  135,000,000/., 
thus  leaving  a  balance  of  90,000,000/. 
imports  in  excess  of  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  specie  combined.  But,  as  we 
have  seen  during  this  very  time,  there 
was  an  ever-growing  interest  account  to 
be  remitted  to  Europe  for  the  300,000,- 
000/.  or  400,000,00^.  raised  on  loans, 
so  that  American  exports  ought  to  have 
exceeded  imports  by  at  least  30,000,000/. 
annually.  Instead  of  this  there  was 
90,000,000/.  the  other  way  in  ten  years. 

This  fact  led  Professor  Caimes,  in  1873, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of 
the  external  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  essentially  abnormal  and  temporary: 

— “  If  that  country,”  said  he,  “is  to 
continue  discharge  her  liabilities  to 
foreigners,  the  relations  which  at  present 
exist  between  exports  and  imports  must 
be  inverted.  Her  exports  must  once 
again,  as  previous  to  i860,  be  made  to 
exceed  her  imports,  and  this  by  an 
amount  greater  than  the  excess  of  that 
former  period  in  proportion  as  her 
financial  obligations  to  foreign  countries 
have  in  the  interval  increased.  This  it 
seems  to  me  is  a  result  which  may  be 
predicted  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  end  may  be  reached  either  by  an 
extension  of  exportation  or  by  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  importation,  or  by  combining 
both  those  processes  ;  but  by  one  means 
or  other  reached  it  will  need  to  be.  It 
is  simply  the  condition  of  her  remaining 
a  solvent  nation.” 

The  news  of  the  commercial  crisis  in 
New  York  reached  Professor  Cairnes  as 
he  was  writing  these  words,  so  soon  to  be 
completely  and  emphatically  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  facts. 

Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  crash  in 
America  this  gigantic  excess  of  imports 
was  being  triumphantly  pointed  to  as 
showing  the  wonderful  spending  power 
of  the  country.  It  was  not  heeded  that 
it  was  capital  being  expended  as  if  it  were 
income.  The  old  fallacies  in  regard  to 
the  balance  of  trade  are  no  doubt  explod¬ 
ed  :  but  we  may  be  in  danger  of  an 
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equally  misleading  fallacy  in  believing 
that  the  fact  of  a  country’s  imports  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  exports  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  prosperity.  No  such  general 
statement  can  in  truth  be  made  ;  and  if 
made,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with  the 
strictest  limitations.  The  phenomena 
cannot  be  isolated  in  this  way.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  exports  and  imports  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
profitableness  or  otherwise  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  country.  We  have  seen  that 
in  America  the  excess  of  imports  was  the 
prelude  of  the  greatest  adversity. 

The  years  1874  to  1877  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  period  of  unparalleled 
suffering  amongst  all  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
trunk  railroads  went  to  war  with  one  an¬ 
other  owing  to  the  excessive  competition 
for  a  limited  amount  of  business  which 
they  had  all  been  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  to  control.  Rates  were  cut  down 
to  a  point  at  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
through  business  was  done  at  an  absolute 
loss.  Transportation  was  reduced  to  an 
absurdity  (to  the  transporters),  when  too 
lbs.  of  wheat  was  carried  by  the  Lakes 
and  canals  from  Chicago  to  New  York — 
fifteen  hundred  miles — for  sixpence  ! 
Many  of  the  railroads  too  had  undertaken 
the  business  of  collieries :  one  of  them 
in  its  report  some  years  ago  mentioned 
the  borrowing  of  2,400,000/.  to  secure 
sufficient  coal  lands  to  give  the  road  em¬ 
ployment  in  transportation  for  centuries, 
and  after  that  borrowed  12,000,000/. 
more  in  England  to  develop  these  lands 
on  the  anticipation,  no  doubt,  that  Amer¬ 
ica  was  going  to  construct  10,000  miles 
of  new  railroad  every  year  to  eternity. 
Instead  of  this,  the  construction  of  new 
railroad  has  scarcely  been  2,000  miles  a 
year  since  1873.  The  consequences  to 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  may  be 
imagined.  All  the  dependent  industries 
of  course  became  affected,  and  there 
M  ere  never  so  many  unemployed  laborers 
at  any  one  time  in  the  United  States. 
They  swarmed  over  the  country — a  men¬ 
ace  to  society. 

The  lowest  point  of  general  depression 
was  about  coincident  with  the  lowest 
price  of  railroad  stocks,  namely,  in  the 
first  half  of  1877,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  depreciation  in  this  class  of 
property  between  1873  and  April,  1877, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  such  stocks  as 


Central  of  New  Jersey  had  fallen  from 
120  to  6  ;  Illinois  Central  from  116  to 
40  ;  Chicago  and  North  Western  (ordi¬ 
nary)  from  80  to  16  ;  Michigan  Central 
from  no  to  34.  The  cause  was  not  far 
to  seek.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to 
a  mile  of  railroad  was  925  in  1867,  and 
only  577  in  1876.  It  was  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  lines.  The 
weak  ones  had  to  go  into  liquidation. 
The  extent  to  M-hich  their  construction 
had  been  carried  in  advance  of  their 
profitable  employment  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  633,000,000/.  in¬ 
vested  in  United  States  railway  property 
before  1872  brought  in  just  the  same  net 
earnings  as  the  913,000,000/.  invested  in 
1877  ! 

To  save  expenses  the  M'ages  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
bad  ttimes  came  to  a  climax  M-ith  the 
widespread  railroad  strikes  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  August,  1877.  And  for  a  short 
time  these  strikes  looked  most  threatening 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  throughout 
the  States.  The  destruction  of  life  and 
property  M’as  very  considerable,  but  the 
difficulty  was  more  easily  overcome  than 
was  at  one  time  exp>ected.  For  it  is  true, 
as  has  been  so  often  observed,  and  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  attempting  to 
judge  American  issues,  that  the  mass  of 
real  American  people  is  pre-eminently 
law-abiding  and  law-enforcing. 

With  decreasing  profits  of  industry  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  immensely 
increased  taxation,*  there  was  really  only 
one  course  possible  to  recover  national 
prosperity.  That  course  was  national 
economy.  And  it  was  pursued.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  “  when  America 
takes  to  wearing  her  old  shoes  she  can 
lay  the  world  under  contribution.”  This 
is  what  has  happened.  There  is  probably 
no  other  nation  that  has  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  for  suddenly  restricting  a  profuse  ex¬ 
penditure.  New  York,  so  lately  riotous, 
became  a  pattern  of  quiet  living.  People 
talked  poor  and  lived  poor.  It  became 
a  fashion.  It  was  like  the  case  we  some- 

*  Governor  Tilden  in  his  message  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  January,  1876, 
mentioned  that  in  1870  the  taxes — Federal, 
State,  and  Local — of  the  whole  country, 
amounted  to  146,000.000/.  against  31,000,000/. 
in  i860,  or  reducing  the  figures  to  a  per  capita 
comparison  the  taxes  were  3/.  ibs.  per  head  in 
1870,  against  i/.  per  head  in  i860. — Martin’s 
Statetman’ t  Year-Book. 
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times  see  of  a  wildly  extravagant  bachelor 
suddenly  settling  down  to  the  cares  of 
married  life  with  a  thoughtful  prudence 
astonishing  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  value  of  fancy  goods,  silk  goods, 
jewellery,  and  precious  stones,  imported 
in  1877,  was  5,000,000/.  less  than  in  1873; 
the  consumption  of  coffee  in  same  period 
fell  off  2^  lbs.,  and  of  tea  1  lb.  p>er  head 
of  p>opulation.  These  are  fair  samples  of 
w'hat  was  going  on  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  diminished  consumption  of  articles 
of  luxury.  But  this  forced  economy  told 
both  ways  for  some  time  on  the  general 
condition  of  trade.  It  was  a  negative 
more  than  a  positive  advantage. 

But  there  was  also  a  positive  and  much 
more  potent  cause  of  prosperity  actively 
at  work,  though  not  so  visibly.  The 
crops  of  cereals  from  1872-3  onwards, 
proved  abundant  and  ever-increasing 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Indian-com 
crop,  1874-5,  and  a  partial  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  some  of  the  North-Western 
States  in  1876);  and  in  1877,  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  largest  production  up  to 
that  time,  the  threatening  position  of 
political  matters  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  the  falling  off  of  supplies  of  grain 
from  Russia,  gave  the  American  fanners 
a  great  chance,  of  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves.  Emigration 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States  to 
the  West  took  a  fresh  start,  which  is  well 
described  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Nfw  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  of  i8th  May,  1878  : — 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  1878  there  is  heard 
the  ceaseless  tread  of  a  vast  army  of  emigrants 
on  their  march  for  the  far  West.  Railroad  and 
United  States  Land  Department  officers  are 
everywhere  besieged  by  applicants  for  lands. 
The  St.  Paul  Press  gives  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Government  and  railroad  land  sales 
in  that  Suie  for  the  three  months  ending  April 
1st : — 

Northern  Pacific .  119,300 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific  (main  line)  44.356 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific  (branch  line)  76,000 

St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City .  56,000 


295,656 

The  Western  Minnesota  land 

offices .  497,215 

The  Fargo  land  office  (estimated)  475,000 

Total .  1,267,871 

"  The  above,  it  says,  does  not  include  the 
sales  of  large  tracts  to  colonies,  &c. ;  for  the 
last  seven  months,  the  total  number  of  acres 


disposed  of  in  Minnesota  and  Northern  Dako- 
U  has  been  about  2,550,000  acres.  We  may 
obtain  an  indication  of  the  movement  in  prog¬ 
ress  elsewhere  from  the  railroad  reports  pu^ 
lished  monthly,  the  following  being  some  of 
the  latest,  showing  the  land  sales  for  the  four 
months  ending  May  ist  this  year  and  last 
year  : — 


Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6 . 

1878. 

«977. 

$416,853 

$79,436 

Union  Pacific . 

547.781 

36.141 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and 

87.032 

971.217 

Burlington  and  Mis¬ 
souri  River  in  Ne¬ 
braska . 

55.417 

Total  for  these  roads.  $2,022, 884  $170,994 

"  These  facts  as  to  the  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  farming 
lands  throughout  the  West,  in  connection  with 
the  present  active  inquiry  for  and  purchase  of 
railroad  and  public  lands,  are  evidences  of  the 
fresh  start  which  has  been  made  in  that  section, 
and  the  promise  of  an  increased  production 
which  must  be  the  result  of  this  large  extensior 
of  the  area  cultivated  and  new  labor  employed. 
After  such  a  period  of  prostration  as  we  have 
passed  through,  this  is  the  natural  process  of 
recovery  ;  large  crops  permitting  and  inviting 
increased  acreage  and  putting  idle  hands  to 
work. 

“  But  this  new  life,  which  is  thus  being  de¬ 
veloped  from  our  own  soil  and  drawn  from 
foreign  markets  is  giving  other  evidences  of 
its  presence.  Much  has  been  written  within 
the  past  two  years  of  the  extreme  hopefulness 
of  the  situation,  owing  to  these  very  causes. 
The  sentiment,  however,  has  been  repeated  so 
often  without  any  improvement  in  business  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  we  have,  as  a  people,  finally  lost 
all  faith  in  these  promises  of  recovery.  Still 
the  truth  is  unchanged  and  has  been  quietly 
and  slowly  working,  and  is  now  beginning  to 
prove  itself  by  outward  signs.  In  addition  to 
what  we  have  said  above  we  have  further  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  business  of  our  railroads.  We 
published  the  earnings  for  four  months  last 
week  of  twenty-five  roads,  showing  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  $2,404,823.  This,  we  think,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  railroad  property  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  resulting  from  increase  of  freight  in  part, 
but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  passen¬ 
ger  business.  Thus,  then,  we  have  for  those 
months  a  ten-per-cent  addition  to  the  gross 
earnings  of  railroads.  And  what  does  that 
promise  ?  It  promises  dividends  to  stockholders 
and  interests  on  bonds  which  have  heretofore 
furnished  no  income  to  their  possessors  ;  and 
that,  again,  means  an  increase  of  purchasing 
power  among  the  people  ;  and  that  finally  ends 
in  an  enlarg^  demand  for  commodities  and 
for  manufactured  goods  of  every  description. 
We  do  not  say,  and  certainly  do  not  expect, 
that  this  is  all  to  be  experienced  in  a  day,  or 
that  every  industry  is  to  be  at  once  revived, 
because  railroads  are  earning  more.  We  take 
the  railroad  system  and  other  matters  referred 
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to  simply  as  a  reflex  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  farming  sections  ;  we  refer  to  the  large 
earnings,  exports  and  crops,  the  increased  in¬ 
quiry  for  land,  and  the  additional  acreage  which 
is  going  under  cultivation,  with  the  new  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  thus  made  necessary  in  every 
department  of  the  trades  affected,  as  the  sure 
signs  of  improvement  already  apparent,  and  an 
earnest  which  every  one  must  recognise  of 
further  and  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future.” 

And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that,  although  the  making  of  all  these 
new  railroads  had  been,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  a  most  unpleasant  experience  to  the 
capitalists,  both  native  and  foreign,  it 
brought  an  immense  area  of  country 
within  the  reach  of  markets,  so  that  there 
was  the  very  great  comp>ensation  of  one 
set  of  people  in  the  country  gaining  what 
another  set  in  and  out  of  the  country  lost. 
It  was  not  like  the  case  of  England  lend¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  to  de¬ 
faulting  foreign  governments,  where  the 
loss  was  absolute,  like  so  many  sovereigns 
cast  into  the  sea,  never  to  be  recovered 
again.  America  had  this  advantage  in 
being  a  debtor  country,  that  other  nations 
contributed  to  her  losses,  whilst  she  alone 
reaped  all  the  benefits  of  the  resulting 
low  prices.  The  railroads  exist,  and 
must  be  a  gain  to  the  country  for  all 
time.  The  very  low  rates  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  which  looked  so  disastrous  from  the 
stockholders’  point  of  view,  permitted 
vast  masses  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions 
to  be  made  available  for  consumption, 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted. 
Mr.  Poor,  the  American  railroad  statis¬ 
tician,  estimates  the  saving  in  movement 
of  2oo,ooo,ocx>  tons  of  freight,  by  the 
improved  facilities  made  in  the  railroad 
system,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  at 
200,000,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
lately  stated  that  the  total  traffic  on  four 
railroads — the  New  York  Central,  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Fort  Wayne — is,  in  his  belief,  consider¬ 
ably  greater  in  value  than  the  entire  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
imports  and  exports  combined. 

Here,  then,  were  the  elements  of  the 
most  certain  prosperity.  The  largest 
production  ever  known,  the  lowest  carry¬ 
ing  rates  ever  known,  and,  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  East  of  Europe,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  prices  for  grain  and 
provisions.  This  year’s  production  has 
again  been  greater  than  anything  known 


before,  and  a  very  few  figures  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  marvellous  growth  in  three  of 
the  great  staples — 

Avtragt  t/ 

Five  years, 

Predteciien.  i860.  1870-1875  1878. 

Whut . On.  n, 000,000  33,000,000  w,ooo,ooo 

Indian  Corn...  ‘‘  i04.ooo/x>o  iao,ooo.ooo  103,000,000 
Cotton . Bales  4,800,000  3,300,000  5,300/900 

And,  as  a  consequence  of  this  increase  in 
the  production  of  Indian  corn,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  an  annual  average  of  5,000,000, 
taking  the  past  five  years,  compared  with 
2,200,000,  the  annual  average  for  the  five 
years  1857 — 61. 

The  temptation  to  the  prophetic  soul 
to  project  imagination  into  the  future, 
and  conjure  up  a  vision  of  ten  years 
hence,  is  almost  irresistible.  The  pro¬ 
portion  sum  looks  so  easy.  If  45  million 
men  produce  50  million  quarters  wheat, 
160  million  quarters  corn,  5^  million 
bales  of  cotton,  in  1878,  what  will  55 
million  of  the  same  men  produce  in  1888  ? 

The  export  of  meat  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  State  of  Texas  alone  is  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  sufficient  for  all  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  emigrants  are  pouring  in  to  that 
great  State  every  day.  The  difficulties 
of  carriage  are  almost  certain  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  science.  I  have  mentioned 
the  production  of  only  three  great  staples 
of  export  ;  but  the  money  value  of  the 
hay  crop  in  the  United  States  is  really 
greater  than  that  of  the  cotton  crop. 
There  are  almost  as  many  quarters  of 
oats  produced  as  of  wheat ;  there  is  rye, 
and  petroleum,  and  fruits  in  an  abun¬ 
dance  we  can  scarcely  realise.  Surely  it 
is  a  land  teeming  with  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,  and  cotton  ;  with  every  kind  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  anything  may  be  predicted  of  it. 
“  Among  all  forms  of  mistake,”  says 
George  Eliot,  “  prophecy  is  the  most 
gratuitous.”  “  Man  must  always  carry 
a  threatening  shadow  under  the  full  sun¬ 
shine.”  And  there  are,  and  are  always 
likely  to  be,  plenty  of  shadows  hanging 
over  the  human  element  in  America.  The 
wide-spread  political  corruption,*  though 
probably  not  so  deep-seated  as  in  Russia 
to-day,  or  more  noxious  than  in  England 


*  See  an  interesting  article  by  Hon.  John 
[ay  on  “  Civil  Service  Reform.”  October — 
November  number  of  North  American  Review. 
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150  years  ago,  is  a  malignant  disease  that 
may  easily  have  a  fatal  termination  unless 
it  is  arrested  in  time.  Its  causes  are 
multitudinous  enough  and  subtle  enough, 

I  imagine,  to  elude  the  observation  of 
those  quick-witted,  but  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  deep-witted  critics  who  wish  to 
found  thereon  a  destructive  charge 
against  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  charge,  as  we  see,  may  be 
equally  well  levelled  against  an  autocracy 
or  against  a  monarchy  with  such  very 
limited  popular  representation  as  existed 
in  Walpole’s  time.  And  evidences, are 
not  wanting  of  great  improvement  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  the  state  of 
things  existing  five  or  six  years  ago.  But 
the  reform  must  be  determined,  and  a 
new  departure  must  be  taken,  before  the 
greatest  things  can  be  predicted  of  the 
future.  In  recording  achievements  we 
are  on  safer  ground.  “  Things  won  are 
done.”  The  prosaic  fact  remains  that 
the  exports  from  America,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June  last,  amounted  to 
145,000,000/.,  or  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  any  year  before  the  war,  while 
the  increase  in  exports  of  grain  alone 
amounted  to  22,000,000/.,  and  of  provis¬ 
ions  to  19,000,000/.,  compared  with 
1868. 

Our  exports  from  Great  Britain  have 
increase  at  times  with  marvelous  rapidi¬ 
ty,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  ever  ac¬ 
complished  the  feat  of  doubling  them  in 
so  short  a  p>eriod  as  sixteen  years.  In 
America’s  case  it  has  no  doubt  partly 
been  a  consequence  of  excessive  borrow¬ 
ing  ;  but  looking  to  the  fact  that  four  of 
those  years  were  occupied  with  an  inter¬ 
necine  civil  war,  and  the  liberation  of 
four  or  five  million  slaves,  on  whose  la¬ 
bor  the  production  of  cotton — the  most 
valuable  article  of  export — mainly  de¬ 
pended,  it  is  an  astonishing  result.  If 
Professor  Caimes  had  lived,  he  would 
have  seen  during  the  last  three  years  the 
exports  from  America  exceeding  the  im¬ 
ports  by  100,000,000/.  The  effect  on  the 
exchanges  has  been  to  enable  the  country 
to  keep  all  its  own  production  of  gold, 
and  the  Government  ought,  on  this  ist 
January,  to  have  an  ample  coin  reserve 
for  the  resumption  of  spiecie  payments. 
Another  effect  has  been  that  a  large  mass 
of  securities  has  been  taken  back,  so  that 
President  Hayes  was  recently  able  to  say 
— "  A  few  years  ago  the  Government 
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bonds  were  largely  held  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1871  from 
160  to  200,000,000/.  were  held  abroad, 
and  there  was  then  paid  from  10  to 
12,000,000/.  annually  to  Europe  for  in¬ 
terest  alone.  Now  it  is  estimated  that 
five-sixths  of  them  are  held  in  the  United 
States,  and  only  one-sixth  abroad.  In¬ 
stead  of  paying  to  foreigners  10,000,000/. 
we  now  pay  them  only  about  2,400,000/., 
or  3,000,000/.  a  year,  and  the  interest 
on  our  debt  is  mainly  paid  to  our  own 
citizens.”  The  principal  of  the  debt 
has  been  reduced  by  160,000,000/.,  and 
the  annual  interest  by  about  10,000,000/. 
a  year,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  capital 
and  refunding  at  reduced  rates  of  interest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  accumulation 
of  capital  will  now  proceed  at  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  rate  in  America.  The  Savings 
Banks’  returns  are  very  remarkable.  In 
the  New  England  States  alone,  out  of  a 
population  of  3,500,000  persons,  there 
were,  in  1876,  1,223,000  deposit  accounts 
open,‘with  64,000,000/.  deposited.  It  is 
true  that  these  institutions  are  used  by 
others  than  the  poorer  classes.  A  capi¬ 
talist,  by  putting  1,000  dollars  in  each 
of  half-a-dozen  names,  may  have  6,000 
dollars  in  one  bank  for  the  sake  of  the  5 
or  6  per  cent  interest  paid.  But  making 
allowance  for  this,  the  statement  is  still 
marvellous,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  really  belongs  to  the  workers,  not  to 
the  capitalists  as  a  class. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  material 
progress  and  prosperity  in  such  a  country 
as  America — and  we  may  frankly  include 
a  country  nearer  home — capital,  labor, 
and  thrift.  The  experience  of  the  past 
five  years  has  taught  men  there  to  labor 
more  and  spend  less  on  luxuries.  The 
gambling  element  has  been  very  much 
weeded  out  of  business.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  attributes  of  the  real  Amer¬ 
ican  masses  are  thrift  and  ”  invention 
ever  new.”  I  use  “  thrift”  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  wastrels.  They  live 
more  comfortably  and  generously  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  but  they 
spend  nothing  like  the  amount  in  drink 
that  the  English  people  spend.  Their 
general  extravagance  under  the  influence 
of  the  war  fever  and  irredeemable  paper, 
was,  I  am  inclined  to  think  and  hope,  a 
parasitic  growth  that  has  been  lopped  off. 
It  is  a  country  where  no  man  is,  from 
the  necessity  of  his  position,  hopelessly 
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cut  off  from  his  chance  of  the  best.  It 
is  emphatically  a  land  of  "  equality  of 
conditions.”  Behind  all  is  the  wide 
west,  with  any  quantity  of  excellent  un¬ 
improved  land  still  to  be  bought  at  three 
and  a  half  dollars  (i5r.)  per  acre.  This 
suits  all  pockets.  The  man  with  capital 
can  do  well  by  breaking  the  lands  up  and 
renting  them  ;  the  laborer,  with  any  en¬ 
ergy  and  work  in  him,  can  soon  lease  a 
farm  of  160  acres  for  himself,  and  finally 
own  it. 

In  these  Western  States  there  seems  an 
issue  for  the  agricultural  labor  difficulties 
of  other  countries.  A  bright  future  can 
scarcely  be  hoped  for  farmers  or  laborers, 
either  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  so 
long  as  the  great  standing  armies  are 
maintained,  or  in  England  w’hilst  our 
very  limited  quantity  of  land  is  kept  at 
an  altogether  artificial  price  by  the  action 
of  laws  w’hich  induce  the  plutocracy  to 
invest  in  it,  regardless  of  return  of  inter¬ 
est,  for  the  sake  of  social  importance  and 
enjoyment  of  sport,  and  where  none  of 
the  workers  on  the  soil — farmers  or  labor¬ 
ers — can  look  forward  to  its  ownership. 
The  extraordinary  productiveness  and 
facilities  for  communication  with  mar¬ 
kets  give  the  agriculturists  far  better 
chances  in  America  than  anywhere  else. 
Throughout  all  the  recent  hard  times,  no 
man  able  and  willing  to  work  on  a  farm 
has  ever  been  badly  off.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  demand  for  such  laborers  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  and  at  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  wages — looking  at  wages  in  the 
only  true  sense  of  their  purchasing  power. 

Of  course  they  will  have  their  difficult¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  in  the  future  as 
they  have  had  them  in  the  past.  We 
shall  no  doubt  very  soon  be  hearing  the 
cry  from  the  West  of  over-production  of 
food — a  bearable  evil ;  for  transportation 
charges  are  now  higher  than  they  were 
( IS.  per  100  lbs.  for  grain  from  Chicago  !), 
and  the  hard  times  here  will  abate  the 
demand,  and  cause  a  decline  in  prices  ; 
and  Great  Britain  takes  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  American  exports,  so  that 
she  is  a  large  factor  in  all  calculations  of 
future  prosperity.  With  dissatisfaction 
in  the  West  and  South  there  will  be  a 
much  louder  demand  for  free-trade,  and 
if  I  were  to  depart  from  the  golden  rule 
of  not  prophesying,  it  would  b«  to  hazard 
a  guess  that  the  next  great  agitation  will 


be  for  free-trade  ;  and  the  next  great 
difficulty  will  be  the  silver  question. 

And  America’s  action  on  these  two 
questions  will  have  a  bearing,  difficult  to 
exaggerate  in  the  potency  of  its  effect  on 
our  future  here  in  England.  Under  the 
existing  protective  tariff  the  import  of 
railroad  bars,  for  instance,  amounted  to 
only  100/.  this  year,  against  4,000,000/. 
in  1873  :  this  may  be  accounted  for, 
however,  to  some  extent  by  the  growing 
use  of  steel.  In  1872  the  production  in 
the  United  States  of  Bessemer  steel  rails 
wa^  94,000  tons.  In  1877  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  432,000  tons.  The  import  of 
cotton  manufactures  was  3,000,000/. 
against  6,000,000/.  in  the  same  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  from 
America  of  iron,  steel,  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  these  metals,  was  1,100,000/. 
greater  this  year  than  in  1868  ;  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  the  United  States  now  consume 
22.6  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton,  instead  of  19.  i  per 
cent  before  the  war.  But  considering 
all  the  outcry  that  has  recently  been 
made  about  the  export  of  American 
manufactures,  I  confess  I  am  surprised 
to  find  that  this  year  they  only  amount 
after  all  to  5  per  cent  of  ,the  total 
exports  of  merchandise — 7,000,000/.  out 
of  145,000,000/.  Without  entering  the 
tempting  field  of  controversy  between 
free-trade  and  protection,  it  may  be  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  protectionists  in  America 
will  shortly  be  drawing  a  striking  parallel 
between  their  own  regained  prosp>erity 
(if  it  lasts  !)  and  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Great  Britain  under  free  trade, 
than  which  nothing  could  well  be  more 
deplorable.  But  these  selected  parallels 
are  not  very  useful.  Inconvenient  facts 
so  often  come  immediately  to  refute  all 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  the  consumers 
choose  to  pay  more  for  inferior  goods  of 
native  manufacture,  America  is  capable 
of  producing  almost  all  that  her  inhabi¬ 
tants  require.  And  this  is  especially 
true  of  iron  and  cotton  goods.  How 
long  will  the  West  and  South  consent  to 
this  ?  In  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
world  a  bad  state  of  trade  in  one  great 
country  immediately  affects  all  other 
countries,  and  if  things  go  from  bad  to 
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worse  here,  the  continuity  of  improve-  the  business  men  among  them  especially 
ment  in  America  may  be  very  rudely  in-  — consider  a  little  what  example  they  set. 
terrupted.  It  is  very  certain  that  if  we  Let  them  consider  that  almost  all  the 
are  kept  out  of  markets  for  our  manufac-  worst  kinds  of  shame  have  their  roots  in 
tures,  we  cannot  spend  the  same  amount  extravagance,  whether  of  employer  or  of 
of  money  on  raw  products.  For  the  last  vrorkman — of  man  or  of  woman.  There 
five  years  we  have  had  not  only  the  oW  is  something  too  much  of  this  in  the 
protective,  or  prohibitive,  duties  against  latest  developments  of  our  commercial 
us,  but  also  that  economy  in  consumption  life.  But  this  may  be  a  passing  phase, 
which  we  have  seen  to  follow  the  prick-  We  may  reform  it  altogether.  One  thing 
ing  of  the  financial  balloon.  It  may,  I  is  certain,  namely,  that  all  gain  of  real 
think,  be  safely  predicted  that  America  wealth  in  America  must  be  of  advan- 
will  not  go  on  for  ever  wearing  her  old  tage  to  England,  and  it  will  surely  be 
shoes.  There  is  still  almost  infinite  ca-  the  first  sign  of  impending  decadence 
pacity  for  railroad  extension  :  and  new  if  the  business  men  of  this  country,  in¬ 
roads,  built  with  decent  honesty,  at  the  stead  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
present  excessively  low  prices  of  iron,  wheel  to  carry  their  chariot  over  all  ob- 
steel,  and  materials  generally,  are  almost  structions,  content  themselves  with  cher- 
certain  to  pay  very  handsomely  in  time,  ishing  a  vindictive  feeling  to  rivals — 
Capital  is  yet  timid— naturally,  poor  ..  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the 
thing,  after  recent  experiences  ! — but  the  throne, 

go-ahead  nature  is  certain  to  prevail  in  View  him  with  scornful  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
the  end.  And  just  as  America’s  bad  ^nd  hate  for  arts  that  caused  themselves  to 
time  started  the  ball  for  the  rest  of  the 

world,  so,  now  that  she  has  been  through  But  I  have  left  myself  no  space  for  the 
the  unpleasant  process  of  liquidation,  it  silver  question.  Indeed  I  should  not 
is  likely  that  her  good  time  will  again  have  made  so  bold  as  to  refer  to  it,  but 
start  the  ball  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  one  point  may  be  worth  keeping  in 
We  have  probably  a  good  deal  of  liquid-  mind  in  regard  to  America.  If  it  be  ad- 
ation  to  get  through  in  England  before  mitted  that  the  demonetisation  of  silver 
we  are  purged  of  our  troubles  :  but  if  the  in  Europe  has  essentially  been  an  im- 
American  tariff  be  speedily  altered,  we  mense  measure  of  contraction  of  the 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  with  our  loins  former  circulating  medium,  with  the  con- 
girt,  and  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  for  sequent  great  inconvenience  of  a  general 
solid  work  and  real  business  than  we  fall  in  prices,  as  measured  in  gold  (the 
have  been  in  for  years.  We,  too,  have  result  of  which  may,  perhaps,  go  a  long 
had  our  period  of  demoralization.  After  way  to  account  for  the  existing  wretched 
the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  and  the  state  of  trade  throughout  the  world),  it 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  we  shall  never  is  open  to  question  whether,  after  all, 
more  be  able  to  throw  stones  at  our  com-  Europe  may  not  have  eventually  to  seek 
mercial  neighbors,  but  we  may  do  some-  fin  understanding  with  America  to  en- 
thing  much  more  useful.  We  may  make  deavor  to  fix  a  relation  between  the  value 
our  work  more  perfect.  There  is  an  an-  of  gold  and  silver  coins  all  the  world 
cient  proverb — (Russian,  !  believe) — "  If  over.  This  might  help  to  lift  iis  out  of 
every  man  would  only  keep  his  own  a  great  difficulty  in  India.  Therefore 
doorstep  swept,  how  clean  the  town  let  us  not  judge  too  hastily  in  this  matter, 
would  be!”  Instead  of  those  on  the  The  last  word  has  not  been  said  yet  about 
”  upper  plane”  always  falling  foul  of  the  silver,  the  Paris  Conference  notwith- 
working  men’s  shortcomings,  let  them —  standing. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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papers  are  not  lengthy,  and  they  contain 
some  valuable  information.  The  leading 
idea  has  not  been  to  consider  the  question 
of  alcohol  as  a  whole,  but  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  experts  on  the  subject  of 


The  discussion  on  Alcohol,  started  by 
the  managers  of  the  Contemporary,  has 
been  tedious  to  read  when  published  in 
snippets  through  three  consecutive 
months  ;  but  when  read  as  a  whole,  the 
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drinking,  as  ordinarily  practised  by  aver¬ 
age  Englishmen,  and  especially  its  effect 
on  health.  Great  experts,  like  Sir  James 
Paget,  Sir  William  Gull,  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
Dr.  Garrod,  Dr.  Risdon-Bennett,  and 
six  or  seven  others,  have  been  induced 
to  record  their  opinions  and  the  result, 
when  the  papers  are  carefully  studied,  is 
a  kind  of  consensus  very  valuable  to  the 
uninstructed  public.  The  great  body  of 
professional  opinion  here  recorded  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  the  side  of  the  value  of  alcohol 
as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  luxury,  or  even  a 
food,  when  taken  in  very  strict  modera¬ 
tion.  Even  Sir  William  Gull,  who  is 
apparently  doubtful  of  the  use  of  wine  or 
b^r  for  any  but  the  old — holding  that 
good  food,  particularly  if  taken  in  the 
form  of  Liebig’s  extract,  will  supply  all 
needful  support — thinks  that  the  friends 
of  total  abstinence  go  too  far,  and  does 
not  believe  that  in  recommending  absti¬ 
nence  “  you  can  start  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  use  in  alcohol  and  no  good  in 
wine  while  Sir  James  Paget  puts,  with 
great  force  and  clearness,  the  argument 
from  experience,  which  shows  that  as 
between  the  drinking  and  the  abstaining 
races  there  is,  “as  to  working-power, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  no  question  that 
the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
use  alcoholic  drinks.”  He  might  have 
added,  moral  power,  it  being  undoubted 
that  the  Turks,  Afghans,  and  other  tee¬ 
total  races  of  Asia,  are  distinctly  more 
addicted  to  crime  than  Asiatic  races,  like 
the  Burmese,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  all 
of  which  indulge  in  alcohol.  “  We  find 
a  similar  result  in  a  comparison  of  the 
races  of  Europe,  among  whom  different 
proportions  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  habitt 
ually  consumed.  Comparing  North  and 
South,  we  certainly  compare  those  who 
drink  more  with  those  who  drink  less  ; 
and  the  advantage  is  with  those  who 
drink  more,  especially  when  we  compare 
them  in  respect  of  general  activity  and 
force  of  mind  and  body,  in  readiness  and 
fitness  for  work,  in  enterprise,  invention, 
production,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  best 
mental  activity  and  strength.”  Dr.  Gar- 
rod  sums  up  his  opinion  in  the  sentence, 
that  “  the  majority  of  adults  can  take  a 
moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  often  with  advan¬ 
tage  ;”.Dr.  J.  Risdon-Bennett  says  "the 
majority  of  those  who  have  to  go  through 
the  labors  of  a  Parliamentary  Session,  or 


any  similar  continuous  mental  strain,  will, 
I  am  convinced,  admit  that  they  do  their 
work  better  and  with  more  comfort  to 
themselves  if  they  take  three  or  four 
glasses  of  sherry  or  claret  as  a  part  of 
their  daily  food  ;”  Dr.  R.  Brudenell  Car¬ 
ter  goes  the  len^h  of  asserting,  with  evi¬ 
dence  from  his  own  experience,  that 
“  there  are  some  to  whom  alcohol  is  a 
necessity,  if  they  are  to  exert  the  full 
measure  of  their  powers  ;”  while  Dr. 
Radcliffe  positively  denounces  the  total 
abstainers,  and  though  refusing  to  recom¬ 
mend  spirits  even  when  well-diluted,  on 
the  ground  of  the  moral  danger  of  their 
use,  owing  to  the  temptation  to  increase 
the  dose,  maintains  the  cause  of  the 
lighter  wines  and  light  beer  with  vivacity 
and  conviction.  We  may,  we  think, 
state  broadly  that  all  these  experts — one 
of  whom,  it  should  be  remembered.  Dr. 
Garrod,  is  a  specialist  in  gout,  the  disease 
attributed  to  alcohol — hold  that,  except 
to  a  few  constitutions,  the  moderate  use 
of  wine  or  beer  is  uninjurious,  or  even 
beneficial.  They  do  not  usually  define 
these  constitutions,  and  are  curiously 
silent  as  to  any  degree  of  difference 
which  may  exist  in  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  differing  constitutions  of  men  and 
women  ;  but  they  draw  one  broad  and 
useful  line.  The  young  want  no  drink, 
and  are  probably  injured  by  it.  During 
the  period  of  growth,  the  waste  which 
alcohol  helps  to  repair  is  less,  and  is  far 
more  easily  repaired  bjr  good  food,  and 
especially  by  milk,  while  the  taste,  espe- 
ci^ly  for  sweet  or  luscious  wine,  is  very 
easily  developed.  The  young  should  be 
total  abstainers,  even  from  the  beer  which 
many  parents  and  schoolmasters  think 
so  essential  to  health,  its  place  being 
most  beneficially  supplied  by  milk  or 
good  meat-food. 

The  non-in jurious  effect  of  alcohol  in 
moderation  being  once  admitted,  the 
question  at  once  arises, — What  is  moder¬ 
ation  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  answer  must 
vary  with  every  constitution,  and  indeed, 
with  temporary  occupations — a  man 
when  engaged  in  hard  work,  such,  for 
example,  as  hunting,  being  much  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  injury  from  alcohol  than  when 
compelled  to  remain  sedentary — and  Sir 
James  Paget  refuses  for  this  reason  to  lay 
down  any  exact  rule.  He  says  : — “  But 
some  will  say, — ^What  is  this  moderation  ? 
How  may  we  define  it  ?  Let  those  who 
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thus  ask  try  to  define,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  ten  persons,  what,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  to  all  people,  is  moder¬ 
ation  in  bread,  or  the  wearing  ot  jewels, 
in  hunting,  or  the  language  of  contro¬ 
versy.”  Dr.  Radcliffe,  too,  is  opposed, 
as  we  take  it,  to  a  rule  ;  and  Dr.  Garrod 
allows  that  a  rule  is  difficult ;  but  still 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  consensus  of 
opinion,  even  as  to  quantities.  All  who 
mention  the  subject  object  to  spirits,  ex¬ 
cept  as  medicine,  some  because  of  the 
temptation  to  excess  they  involve,  and 
others  because  the  irritant  action  of  alco¬ 
hol  is  one  of  its  evils,  and  is  found  to  vary 
with  the  concentration  of  the  stimulant. 
All  who  mention  the  point  believe  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol  diminished,  though 
not  removed,  by  dilution  ;  and  all  are 
hostile  to  the  use  of  port,  sherry,  Madeira, 
Marsala,  or  any  of  the  fortified  wines  ; 
though  one — greatly,  we  confess,  to  our 
surprise — classes  British  wines  among  the 
lighter  drinks,  a  saying  which  must  be 
the  result  of  very  exceptional  experience, 
— the  British  wines,  as  sold,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  orange-wine,  being  often  inju¬ 
rious  compounds  of  sugar,  water,  inferior 
brandy,  and  some  tincture  intended  to 
give  flavor.  Even  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  of 
all  is  perhaps  most  lenient  to  the  wine- 
drinker,  is  strong  upon. this  point.  He 
says  : — 

"  As  to  the  choice  of  fermented  drinks,  all 
that  I  can  do  now  is  to  give  you  two  or  three 
very  bald  hints.  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say 
that  light  wines — not  excluding  even  home¬ 
made  wines — and  small-beer,  and  cider,  and 
perry,  are  to  be  preferred  to  water  with  a  little 
whisky  or  some  other  spirit  in  it ;  light  wines,  I 
say,  not  the  strong-brandied  wines  which  have 
so  long  found  favor  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
as  to  these  strong-brandied  wines,  I  hope  the 
day  will  soon  come — and  the  signs  of  the  times 
justify  this  hope — in  which  it  will  be  felt  by  all 
that  they  are  brandy,  or  some  more  evil  spirit, 
diluted  with  wine,  rather  than  the  honest  and 
comparatively  innocent  wine  which  is  com¬ 
monly  drunk  in  wine-growing  countries, — as, 
for  instance.  Petit  Bordeaux,  in  France,  or 
better  still,  a  vin  du  pays  like  that  which  I  had 
the  good-luck  to  drink  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
Orvieto  in  Italy, — and  that  for  this  reason  they 
ought  to  be  banished  from  the  uble.  Nor  can 
I  make  any  exception  even  in  favor  of  dry 
sherry,  for  what  is  this,  in  too  many  cases,  but 
a  compound  made  up  of  water,  and  the  worst 
and  rawest  kind  of  whisky,  called  ‘  silent  spir¬ 
it,’  and  certain  liqueurs  concocted  in  the  chem¬ 
ist's  laboratory, — a  compound  which,  if  not  al¬ 
together  untravelled,  has  never  bMn  much 
further  abroad  than  Hamburg?  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  there  will  be 
New  Series.— Vou  XXIX.,  No.  3 


more  sympathy  with  Prince  Hal’s  liking  for 
‘  the  poor  creature  small-beer,’  than  with  Fal- 
staff’s  craving  for  strong  sack, — when  all 
strong  malt-liquors  will  have  gone  as  much  out 
of  fashion  as  strong  wines.” 

All  prefer  light  French  or  Rhenish  wine, 
and  as  a  rule,  all  give  three  or  four 
“  glasses”  as  the  best  arbitrary  rule  of 
limitation,  all  are  in  favor  of  drinking 
only  with  the  late  dinner  and  only  ortce 
a  day,  and  a  majority  appear  to  regard 
wine  and  beer,  strength  for  strength,  as 
equally  unobjectionable, — an  opinion, 
however,  from  which  Dr.  Garrod  dis¬ 
sents,  he  laying  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  malt  liquor  is  not  good  for  the  old, 
the  middle-aged,  or  the  sedentary.  Dr. 
Garrod  is,  however,  the  only  one  who 
enters  into  detail  as  to  quantities,  and  he 
lays  down  rules  which  may  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  our  readers.  An  ounce 
of  pure  alcohol,  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
imperial  pint,  is  in  his  judgment  the  daily 
quantity  which,  at  all  events,  can  be 
shown  to  produce  no  appreciable  injury, 
and  he  gives  the  following  table  of  the 
usual  approximate  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  different  wines.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  two  table-spoonfuls,  measured 
in  a  chemist’s  measuring-glass,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  fluid  ounce  : — ”  In 
brandy,  an  ounce  of  pure  alcohol  is  con¬ 
tained  in  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  that 
spirit  ;  in  whiskey  and  rum,  the  same 
proportion  holds  good,  assuming  these  to 
be  about  ten  degrees  under  Excise  proof. 
Gin  is  usually  weaker.  In  port  wine, 
one  in  about  five  to  six  ounces  ;  and  the 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  sherry,  also  Madeira  and 
Marsala.  In  champagne  one  in  ten,  as 
also  in  Burgundy ;  and  in  Bordeaux 
(claret)  about  one  in  twelve.  In  strong 
ales  (Burton),  one  in  twelve  ;  in  pale  ales, 
one  in  sixteen.  In  porter,  one  in  twenty- 
five  ;  in  stout,  one  in  sixteen.  These 
numbers  are  to  be  considered  as  approx¬ 
imations  only,  as  differences  of  strength 
are  often  found  in  wines  and  malt-liquors 
of  the  same  name.”  It  follows  that  the 
man  who  takes  an  imperial  pint,  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  customary  bottle,  takes  too 
much,  in  these  proportions  : — 

Port . times. 

Sherry .  3t  “ 

Madeira .  3i  “ 

Champagne .  2  “ 

Burgundy .  2  ” 

Claret .  if  ” 
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Burton  ale .  if  times. 

Pale  ale .  li  “ 

Porter .  I  “ 

Stout .  ij  “ 

A  reputed  pint  of  stout  is,  therefore,  quite 
sufficient,  without  wine  after  it  ;  while 
as  to  claret,  the  usual  drink  of  the  well- 
to-do,  the  rule  is  even  more  simple  : — 
“My  own  opinion,  based  upon  a  great 
number  of  careful  observations,  is,  that 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  should  seldom  exceed 
that  contained  in  half  a  bottle  of  claret  of 
good  quality  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that, 
in  the  case  of  French  bottles,  this  is  very 
little  more  than  half  an  imperial  pint,  or 
eleven  fluid  ounces.  The  amount  of  ab¬ 
solute  alcohol  in  claret  may  be  taken  at 
eight  per  cent,  and  therefore,  if  we  re¬ 
duce  the  claret  to  pure  or  absolute  alco¬ 
hol,  this  would  fall  short  of  a  fluid  ounce 
by  more  than  one-tenth.”  That  is  the 
broad  and  intelligible  rule,  a  half-bottle 
of  claret  a  day.  The  French  drink  a 
bottle,  but  then  they  do  it  at  two  inter¬ 
vals,  separated  by  at  least  five  hours — 
and  they  suffer.  The  hocks,  we  believe, 
though  Dr.  Garrod  does  not  mention  it, 
are  a  little  stronger  than  the  clarets,  even 
when  they  seem  cooler  ;  and  those  who 
care  to  ascertain  the  truth  very  closely, 
should  read  Mr.  Hamerton’s  account  of 
the  French  opinion  that  every  white  wine 
is  more  injurious  in  its  action  on  the 
nerves  than  any  red  wine  of  equal 


strength.  We  do  not  know  the  scientific 
data  for  that  opinion,  but  Mr.  Hamerton, 
with  his  great  experience,  endorses  it  ; 
and  certainly  the  sweet  white  wines. 
Chateau  Yquem  and  its  congeners,  have 
very  injurious  effects. 

We  wish  the  experts  had  added  a  word 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  so  strongly  held  by  the  public,  that 
the  man  who  adheres  to  the  same  wine  is 
less  injured  by  it  than  the  man  who  con¬ 
stantly  changes  his  stimulant.  Every¬ 
body  admits  that  to  be  true  if  the  stimu¬ 
lants  are  all  swallowed  at  one  time,  the 
modem  practice  of  tasting  many  wines  at 
one  dinner  being  admitted  by  injurious  ; 
but  it  is  probably  true  also  of  a  whole 
life-time.  The  quality  of  the  alcohol  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  administered,  and  the  body  accus¬ 
toms  itself  in  a  measure  to  one  particular 
kind,  as  it  will  do — to  take  an  extreme 
illustration — to  poisons  like  laudanum  or 
arsenic. 

The  consensus  of  the  experts,  there¬ 
fore,  who  have  written  in  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review.,  may  be  taken  to  be  that  al¬ 
cohol  is  injurious  to  the  young  ;  that  it 
should  always  be  taken  at  meals  ;  that 
moderation  is  indispensable  to  its  bene¬ 
ficial  or  indifferent  effect,  and  that  mod¬ 
eration  is  the  .French  half-bottle  per 
diem  of  ordinary  claret  or  stout. — The 
Spectator. 


OSTRICHES  ON  A  CAPE  FARM. 
BY  LADY  VERNEY. 


The  farm  was  not  an  “  ostrich  camp,” 
properly  so  called,  the  birds  formed 
simply  part  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  quadrup>eds  and  bipeds  (after  the 
fashion  of  the  country^  where  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  Hottentots,  Caffres,  Arabs, 
negroes,  mulattoes,  men  of  every  shade 
of  black  and  brown,  and  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  wool  and  hair  on  their  heads — 
pigs,  poultry,  ostriches,  cats,  Hottentot 
curs,  geese,  and  turkeys  all  run  about 
pell-mell  together  in  disorderly  comfort. 

The  w’hole  estate  is  unenclosed,  like 
the  rest  of  the  country  round,  excepting 
the  vineyard,  where  a  sort  of  poor  Con- 
stantia  is  made,  as  well  as  inn  ordinaire  ; 
this  is  too  precious  to  be  left  to  the  ten¬ 


der  mercies  of  chance,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  trench  and  bank,  surmounted 
by  a  strong  paling  made  with  plaited 
bamboos.  There  is  also  a  little  fencing 
put  up  occasionally,  alongside  a  growing 
crop  of  lucerne,  &c.,  near  the  great  pool, 
upon  which  a  rush  of  thirsty  oxen  and 
cows  will  come  down,  trampling  every¬ 
thing  in  their  way,  during  the  hot  wea¬ 
ther. 

On  one  side  the  farm  lay  the  crops, 
the  wheat  and  lucerne,  the  tobacco,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats  (maize  is  grown  only  in 
small  patches  in  the  gardens).  These 
all  have  no  protection  from  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle — except  by  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  herds.  On  the  other  side  lie  low 
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bare  mountains,  or  rather  downs,  cov¬ 
ered  with  w'ild  rosemary  and  aroma¬ 
tic  herbs,  on  which  the  sheep  flourish, 
and  sandy  slopes  stretching  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  where  grow  six  varieties  of  flower¬ 
ing  reeds  used  for  thatching,  of  a  rich 
golden  bronze  color  in  summer.  Patches 
of  mesembryanthemums  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlets,  crimsons,  and  yellow, 
form  luxuriant  tufts  in  the  white  sand. 

This  is  where  the  wild  ostrich  de¬ 
lights  to  dwell.  The  hard  rocky  ground 
of  the  hills  hurts  their  breasts  when  they 
lie  down,  and  their  feet  when  they  run, 
and  they  love  the  soft  sandy  flats,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  gorgeously 
colored  Cape  heaths  are  found,  waxen 
bells  of  every  hue  and  form,  one  scarlet 
with  brown  stamens,  another  white  with 
a  red  fringe,  lilac,  yellow,  pale  green, 
every  shade  but  blue  ;  long  bells,  short 
bells,  great  bells,  little  bells,  single  bells, 
bunches  of  bells.  Here,  not  long  ago, 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  herds, 
an  old  Bushman  named-Moos,  was  wan¬ 
dering  one  day  after  some  of  his  charges. 
A  spare  man,  his  head  almost  bald,  with 
little  twists  of  wiry  wool  growing  on  it 
at  great  intervals,  not  resembling  hair  in 
any  sense,  and  his  brown  skin  drawn 
tightly  over  his  wizened  face  and  thin 
bony  body.  The  Hottentot’s  hands  and 
feet  are  very  small,  and  he  wears  long 
gaiters  made  by  himself  out  of  sheep¬ 
skins,  with  the  wool  turned  inwards. 
His  talents  are  in  general  limited  :  to 
track  the  spoor  of  a  creature  over  the 
hardest  soil,  where  no  apparent  mark 
has  been  left,  and  to  run  unweariedly  so 
as  even  to  tire  out  a  horse,  pretty  nearly 
exhausts  the  sum  of  them.  But  Moos 
Julies  was  more  intelligent  than  some  of 
his  countrymen.  The  wild  ostriches 
are  becoming  rare,  and  he  was  greatly 
delighted  to  come  upon  a  nest  scratched 
in  the  sand  with  sixteen  great  eggs  in  it. 
well  within  the  boundary  of  his  master’s 
property.  And  here  that  slur  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  ostrich  must  be 
protested  against  as  a  base  calumny, 
time-honored  though  it  be.  So  far  from 
leaving  their  eggs  to  chance  and  the  sun 
to  hatch,  they  are  particularly  careful 
parents,  the  father  and  mother  birds 
taking  it  in  turn  to  sit  for  six  or  eight 
hours  at  a  time.  In  a  tame  state  they 
are  as  regular  as  clockwork  in  relieving 
each  other,  and  the  herds  declared  that 


they  followed  the  farm-bell  to  a  minute. 
The  incubation  is  very  long,  and  lasts 
sixty  days,  during  which  they  are  exem¬ 
plary  in  their  attentions  to  the  eggs.  If 
they  are  away  for  a  short  time,  seeking 
food,  which  when  they  are  wild  must 
sometimes  be  very  far  afield,  it  is  true 
that  they  scatter  sand  and  dust  over  the 
nest  to  keep  it  warm  ;  but  sit  they  must, 
and  sit  they  do,  or  there  can  be  no  prog¬ 
eny. 

Moos  made  haste  home  with  his  wel¬ 
come  news — it  was  Christmas-day,  and 
therefore  the  height  of  summer  in  that 
southern  latitude — and  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
ported  that  the  little  birds  were  hatch¬ 
ing,  a  waggon  filled  with  straw,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  was  sent  to  fetch  them 
up.  Meantime,  however,  the  mother 
had  taken  fright  at  being  watched,  and 
carried  off  her  family  into  the  scrub,  so 
that  when  the  party  arrived  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  two  addled  eggs 
kicked  out  of  the  nest,  and  one  still  un¬ 
hatched  within  it.  The  inmate  was  peck¬ 
ing  feebly  at  the  shell,  but,  deprived  of 
the  necessary  w'armth,  it  could  not  make 
its  way  out  of  prison.  The  master  flung 
his  coat  and  those  of  his  men  hurriedly 
round  the  egg,  while  they  all  followed 
on  the  track  of  the  escaping  birds.  They 
were  soon  caught  up  ;  for  the  little  ones, 
only  just  out  of  the  shell,  could  not  ran 
fast :  they  look  like  balls  of  yellow-brown 
fluff,  the  legs  and  neck  much  shorter  in 
proportion  than  in  more  advanced  life, 
and  with  a  little  dainty  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  very  pretty  and  amusing. 
The  poor  mother  defended  them  gallant¬ 
ly,  but  in  vain  ;  she  looked  so  piteous, 
however,  with  hfer  beautiful,  large,  liquid, 
tender  eyes,  which  have  long  lashes  to 
them,  and  are  very  human,  that  the  ten¬ 
der-hearted  master’s  conscience  was  sore 
at  his  own  cruelty,  and  the  next  time  he 
took  an  ostrich’s  nest  he  left  two  of  the 
children  to  the  parent  bird.  He  was 
sorry  afterwards  for  his  generosity,  for 
they  were  never  seen  again,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  were  devoured  by  the  civet  cats  ; 
besides  which,  after  a  fortnight  or  so 
the  young  are  turned  off  by  the  parents 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

When  the  party  returned  to  the  nest, 
they  found  that  the  small  laggard  had 
got  out  of  his  shell,  looking  rather  woe¬ 
begone,  cramped,  and  high-shouldered, 
but  still  all  alive  and  right.  The  four- 
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teen  precious  little  captives  were  brought 
safely  up  to  the  farm,  where  they  were 
fed  with  chopped  lucerne,  bran,  carrots, 
and  the  pounded  shells  of  the  addled 
eggs,  which  are  considered  excellent 
food  for  them.  Later  in  life  they  re¬ 
quire  bits  of  bone,  and  unlimited  peb¬ 
bles,  which  indeed  are  necessary  to  as¬ 
sist  the  gizzard  in  grinding  down  the 
food  of  dl  grain-devouring  birds,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  stomachs  of  fowls, 
turkeys,  &c.  It  is  only  when  the  hard 
shell  of  the  barley,  wheat,  &c.,  is  thus 
bruised  and  crushed  that  the  gastric  juice 
can  act  upon  the  mealy  matter  within  ;* 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  weakness,  not  the 
strength  of  the  digestion  of  the  ostrich, 
that  it  thus  requires  assistance. 

At  first  they  kept  each  other  warm  by 
huddling  close  together  under  a  shed, 
where  they  were  put  at  night  for  shelter, 
as  they  are  tender  little  things.  They 
became  very  tame,  especially  with  the 
women  on  the  place,  and  would  always 
come  to  a  petticoat.  Men  they  did  not 
like,  perhaps  because  the  boys  of  the 
farm  (black  and  white  are  all  alike  in 
such  matters)  had  tormented  them.  For 
about  a  year  they  stalked  about,  never 
straying  far,  but  going  where  they 
pleased,  getting  their  own  living  for  the 
chief  part,  but  coming  in  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  a  little  barley. 

The  males  are  splendid  birds,  often 
measuring  seven  feet  in  height  when  the 
head  is  raised,  and  above  four  feet  to 
the  shoulder,  with  black  shining  feathers 
on  the  back,  and  the  beautiful  plumes, 
both  black  and  white,  under  the  wings 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  tail.  A  band  of 
bright  red  or  pink  runS  down  the  leg, 
and  they  prance  about  with  great  dignity, 
shaking  the  wealth  of  rich,  loose,  hang¬ 
ing  feathers,  under  their  short  arms  (as 
one  might  say),  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony,  before  their  ladies,  who  are 
far  more  quietly  dressed  in  grey.  They 
too  have,  however,  some  white  feathers  ; 
but  these  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as 
they  are  often  streaked  with  grey,  and 
are  never  so  valuable  as  those  of  the 
male  birds.  Their  large  eyes  have  a  cu¬ 
rious  film,  which  they  can  bring  over 
them  and  retract  at  pleasure. 

*  The  unlucky  ostriches  at  the  Zoological 
•  Gardens  have  bMn  poisoned  by  pennies,  cruel* 
ly  given  by  foolish  sightseers,  the  verdigris  of 
•which  corroded  their  stomachs. 


A  pair  of  fine  ostriches  is  worth  about 
eighty  pounds,  and  five  were  now  parted 
with ;  but  the  remaining  nine  used 
nightly  to  settle  themselves  to  roost  at 
equal  distances  along  the  farmyard,  with 
their  large  projecting  breasts  flat  on  the 
earth.  And  a  stranger  driving  up  to 
the  place  in  the  dusk  was  more  than 
once  confronted  by  the  nine  sentinels 
suddenly  uprising  from  the  ground  to 
their  full  height  with  startling  effect. 

They  are  extremely  strong,  and  can 
kill  a  man  by  striking  at  him  with  the 
full  force  of  the  leg,  when  the  claw, 
above  an  inch  long,  of  the  front  toe,  will 
tear  the  flesh  from  head  to  foot ;  the 
wound  from  the  nail  is  considered  to  be 
poisoned.  The  bird  when  it  is  to  be 
plucked  is  therefore  very  carefully  se¬ 
cured  ;  it  is  driven  into  a  narrow  pen 
and  a  bar  let  down  behind  it.  A  stock¬ 
ing  is  then  drawn  over  its  head,  and  when 
once  blindfolded  it  remains  motionless 
and  makes  no  resistance.  The  quill  of 
the  feather,  when  “  alive,”  is  full  of 
blood,  and  plucking  must  be  a  painful 
process.  About  twenty  of  the  finer  feath¬ 
ers,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  the  com¬ 
moner  ones,  are  taken  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  poor  bird’s  wounds  are  rubbed 
with  sweet  oil  and  vinegar.  It  soon 
seems  to  recover  ;  but  the  tender-hearted 
master  sometimes  cuts  the  plumes  ofl 
near  the  root  instead  of  plucking  them  ; 
these,  however,  do  not  sell  so  well.  A 
good  feather  is  worth  ten  shillings  at 
Cape  Town,  and  the  produce  of  the  five 
ostriches  amounts  to  about  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  This,  in  a  bad  season,  when  the 
wheat  is  devoured  by  rust,  when  the 
sheep  have  the  scab,  when  the  cattle 
suffer  from  dry  seasons  and  short  crops, 
and  the  oidium  is  threatening  the  vines, 
must  be  a  very  pleasant  resource  to  the 
Cape  farmer  in  his  need,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  one  will  envy  him. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  all  plain 
sailing  with  ostrich  produce.  The  birds 
only  breed  after  five  years,  and  often 
come  to  grief  ;  the  male  birds  fight,  they 
rub  themselves  against  the  ground — 
break  and  dirty  their  feathers,  are  fond  of 
water,  and  often  plunge  into  the  pools, 
and  swim  over,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  plumes  that  are  to  figure  on  the 
bonnet  of  some  Paris  or  London  Higante. 

The  garden  pool  of  the  farm  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  surrounded  by  wild  red  gerani- 
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urns  six  feet  high  or  so,  which  are  mown 
down  from  time  to  time  only  to  grow  up 
more  luxuriantly,  mixed  on  the  lower, 
moister  side  with  a  quantity  of  tall  white 
arums  and  a  sort  of  red  gladiole  with 
long,  loose,  narrow  leaves.  The  Cape 
flowers  of  all  kinds  are  brilliant  in  color, 
the  hills  and  heaths  gorgeous  to  behold, 
though  they  are  said  not  to  have  so  fine 
an  effect  as  when  “  got  up”  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  an  English  garden  or  green¬ 
house. 

Much  of  the  uncultivated  land  would 
be  good  for  crops  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
even  “  tickled”  by  the  plough,  a  prickly 
scrub,  the  Rhenosta,  with  thick  roots 
and  a  short  stem,  invariably  comes  up, 
although  there  were  no  signs  of  it  be¬ 
fore,  as  if  the  seeds  were  lying  in  wait ; 
this  has  to  be  picked  out  with  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense  before  any  use  can  be 
made  of  the  land.  It  is,  however,  good 
for  burning,  and  as  there  is  little  wood 
and  no  coal,  except  what  is  brought  from 
a  great  distance,  this  is  a  comforting  con¬ 
sideration. 

As  the  ostriches  grew  older  they  were 
confined  in  a  pen  surrounded  with  a  fence 
of  cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  the  fig  of 
which  is  good  eating  ;  and  one  ‘day  a 
young  mulatto  crept  in,  where  he  had  no 
business,  to  steal  the  fruit.  An  indig¬ 
nant  ostrich  struck  at  him,  and  tore  open 
the  whole  leg  of  his  trousers,  wounding 
the  thigh.  It  might  have  killed  him  ; 
but  the  boy  Jack,  who  fed  them,  a  brown 
orphan,  bom  of  a  St.  Helena  woman  and 
a  coolie,  who  had  been  brought  up  on 
the  farm  ever  since  he  was  eight  years 
old,  rushed  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
shrieks  with  a  basin  of  barley  and  res¬ 
cued  the  man.  The  wound,  however, 
was  months  in  healing. 

In  general  the  blacks  have  no  nerve, 
and  are  so  timid  that  if  one  of  the  team 
of  eight  or  ten  horses,  which  are  often 
driven  together,  entangles  himself  with 
the  reins,  the  groom  is  in  too  great  a 
fright  to  hold  his  head  ;  when,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  master  is  not  at  hand,  the  whole 
team  comes  to  grief. 

The  herds,  laborers,  and  grooms, 
about  thirty  in  number,  board  in  the 
house,  where  a  sheep  a  day  is  killed  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  a  bullock 
every  fortnight.  A  fish  apiece,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  vegetables  ad  libitum,  and  a  bottle 
r  f  wine  each  (which  must  be  served  out 


three  times  a  day,  or  they  would  drink 
it  all  at  once)  seems  very  ample  provi¬ 
sion.  The  men’s  families  generally  live 
at  the  Moravian  Mission,  some  miles 
away,  where  the  teaching  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  efficient  or  good,  however 
well  meant.  The  children  there  are 
brought  up  generally  in  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  faith. 

The  old  wild  country  with  its  products 
is  of  course  yearly  retreating  farther  and 
farther  away.  The  settlers  used  to  ride 
down  the  wild  ostriches  on  this  very  es¬ 
tate,  and  kill  them  for  their  feathers,  a 
wasteful  proceeding  now  forbidden  by 
law.  They  are  so  fleet  that  a  horse  ha.-> 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  overtaking  them, 
and  one  of  the  last  killed  on  the  proper¬ 
ty  was  by  the  former  proprietor,  who, 
having  come  up  with  his  prey  after  many 
doublings,  and  finding  his  horse  dead 
beat  and  able  to  go  no  farther,  threw 
the  lash  of  his  whip  round  the  ostrich’s 
neck  and  brought  it  to  the  ground, 

The  bird  is  very  easily  killed  by  a 
slight  twist  of  the  neck  or  a  blow  on  the 
head.  The  immense  cavity  for  air 
within  the  breast,  which  enables  it  to  run 
so  long,  makes  a  sound  like  a  drum 
when  the  bird  is  struck  on  the  back.  At 
one  time  in  the  year  they  make  a  loud 
booming  noise  like  that  of  a  bull,  very 
alarming  when  the  ostrich  is  unseen  and 
comes  suddenly  close  upon  you.  They 
are,  however,  extremely  quiet  when  well 
treated,  and  the  little  children  on  the 
farm  are  often  put  to  ride  on  their  backs. 
Horses,  until  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  them,  snort  and  rear  in  great 
affright,  and  the  ostrich  returns  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  dislike.  In  an  ostrich  camp 
close  by,  when  the  master  went  about  to 
inspect  his  sitting  hens  they  rose  at  him 
menacingly,  but  when  he  rode  round, 
they  remained  cowed  and  silent. 

The  black  secretary  bird  (so  called  by 
the  Dutch  because  “  he  wears,  as  it  were, 
pens  behind  his  ears  !”  and  stalks  about 
with  a  peculiar  stilt),  still  makes  its  nest 
in  the  wild  olives  of  the  nearest  kloof 
(or  narrow  gorge) ;  but  this  and  the  bus¬ 
tard  are  almost  the  only  peculiar  birds 
of  the  country  now  left  in  this  district. 
Wild  beasts  have  all  taken  their  depart¬ 
ure,  though  the  names  yet  remaining, 
the  “  Tiger’s  Crag,”  the  “  Elephant’s 
Kloof,”  the  “  Olephant’s  Koss,”  or 
head  the  Hottentot  name  for  some  huge 
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granite  boulders  which  lie  solitary  in  a 
grassy  valley,  carried  thither  probably  on 
the  back  of  some  glacier  in  the  ancient 
cold  period),  all  show  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  not  long  ago  ;  one  which  is, 
indeed,  still  to  be  found  on  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  frontier  some  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  where  an  old  Dutch 
farmer  offered  the  shooting  of  a  lion  to 
a  young  English  officer  a  few  months 
back,  in  the  jungle  of  a  kloof,  which  he 
kept  intact,  as  we  should  preserve  a 
pheasant  cover,  for  the  lion  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  disport  himself  in. 

The  many-gabled  house  of  one  story, 
with  its  numerous  dependencies,  half 
English,  half  Dutch  in  its  descent,  like 
the  inmates,  on  its  sunny  slopes,  with 
a  grand  distant  view  of  Table  Moun¬ 
tain  and  the  “  Rotten”  islands  ; — the 
sound  of  the  distant  boom  of  the  great 
Atlantic  rollers  coming  across  the  wide 
sandy  plains  when  a  storm  is  brewing  ; — 
the  pleasant  climate  and  dry  air,  through 
which  the  great  Southern  Cross  shines 
so  brightly  in  a  sky  so  clear  that  the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal  selected  it  as  one  of  his 


stations  ; — the  spans  of  sixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  oxen  dragging  the  mighty  waggons 
over  the  often  roadless  country  ; — the 
ostrich  pets  which  are  now  satisfactorily 
hatching  their  first  brood  of  young 
ones  ;  the  tall  Caff  re  dairymaid,  with 
her  magnificent  figure,  fetching  water 
from  the  spring,  with  a  great  earthen¬ 
ware  pitcher  on  her  head,  moving  along 
with  a  perfectly  free  and  graceful  car¬ 
riage,  as  if  she  bore  no  burthen  ; — the 
old  negro  cook  Jumba,  comfortable  and 
jolly,  taken  out  of  a  slave  dhow,  but  who 
has  stayed  on  at  his  own  wish  these 
thirty  years  ; — the  rude  plenty — the  pa- 
triarchial  rule  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family 
over  their  many-colored  tribe  of  depend¬ 
ants,  all  give  a  pleasant  idea  of  pastoral 
home  life.  But  as  no  man  or  woman 
can  be  trusted  to  do  anything  out  of  sight 
of  the  master’s  eye — as  nobody  steals, 
but  eve^body  shirks  work,  or  does  it  so 
as  to  give  himself  or  herself  the  least 
possible  trouble,  decidedly  the  hardest 
place  in  the  establishment  must  be  that 
of  the  master  and  mistress  themselves. 
— Good  IVords. 


FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 

(Dante,  Inf.,  c.  V.) 

BY  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

•  *•«•** 

When  I  made  answer,  I  began  :  “  Alas  ! 

How  many  sweet  thoughts  and  how  much  desire 
Led  these  two  onward  to  the  dolorous  pass  !” 

Then  turned  to  them,  as  who  would  fain  inquire. 
And  said  :  ”  Francesca,  these  thine  agonies 
Wring  tears  for  pity  and  grief  that  they  inspire  : 

But  tell  me, — in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 

When  and  what  way  did  Love  instruct  you  so 
That  he  in  your  vague  longing  made  you  wise  ?” 

Then  she  to  me  :  “  There  is  no  greater  woe 
Than  the  remembrance  of  past  happy  days 
In  misery  ;  and  this  thy  guide  doth  know. 

But  if  the  first  beginnings  to  retrace 
Of  our  sad  love  can  yield  thee  solace  here. 

So  will  I  be  as  one  that  weeps  and  says. 

One  day  we  read,  for  pastime  and  sweet  cheer. 

Of  Lancelot,  how  he  found  Love  tyrannous  ; 

We  were  alone  and  without  any  fear. 

Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  reading  thus. 

Full  oft,  and  still  our  cheeks  would  pale  and  glow  ; 
But  one  sole  point  it  was  that  conquered  us. 

For  when  we  read  of  that  great  lover,  how 
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He  kissed  the  smile  which  he  had  longed  to  win, 

Then  he  whom  nought  can  sever  from  me  now 
For  ever,  kissed  my  mouth,  all  quivering. 

A  Galahalt  was  the  book,  and  he  that  writ : 

Upon  that  day  we  read  no  more  therein.” 

At  the  tale  told,*  while  one  soul  uttered  it. 

The  other  wept :  a  woe  so  pitiable 

That  I  was  seized,  like  death,  in  swooning-ht. 

And  even  as  a  dead  body  falls,  I  fell. 

—  The  Athenceum, 


EDISON,  THE  INVENTOR. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


T HE  picture  of  Edison  contained  in  the 
present  number  is  a  slight  deviation  from 
our  custom  as  to  portraits  ;  but  as  Edi¬ 
son  and  his  phonograph  are  generally  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  no  more 
than  right,  perhaps,  that  they  should  also 
be  associated  in  art. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  the 
inventor’s  life  are  gleaned  from  an  article 
entitled  “A  Night  with  Edison”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1878,  and  which  abounds  in  inter¬ 
esting  personal  details.  T homas  Alva 
Edison  was  bom  at  Milan,  an  obscure 
canal  village  in  Erie  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  iith  of  February,  1847.  His  family 
was  an  average  one  of  the  humbler  sort, 
and  no  other  member  of  it  has  given  any 
indication  of  unusual  talents.  His  father, 
of  Dutch  descent,  appears  to  have  turned 
his  hand  to  many  pursuits  without  being 
conspicuously  successful  in  any ;  his 
mother,  of  Scotch  parentage,  though 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  was  of  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  had  formerly  been  a  school¬ 
teacher  in  Canada.  She  imparted  to 
Edison  about  all  the  instmction  from 
outside  sources  he  ever  received  ;  for  of 
regular  schooling  he  had  no  more  than 
two  months  in  his  life.  From  a  very 
early  period  he  exhibited  an  omnivorous 
taste  for  reading.  At  ten  he  was  reading 
Hume’s  “England,”  Gibbon’s  “Rome,” 
the  “Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  even 
some  books  on  chemistry  which  came  in 
his  way  with  the  rest  ;  and  a  little  later 
he  is  said  to  have  formed  and  partly  exe¬ 
cuted  the  project  of  reading  through  the 
entire  public  library  of  Detroit,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  bottom  shelf. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime  removed  to  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  Edison  began  the 


world  as  train-boy  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  ;  and  his  success  W’as  such  that 
he  soon  became  an  employer  of  labor, 
having  four  assistants  under  him  for  the 
disposal  of  his  wares.  His  ardor  for 
knowledge  had  by  no  means  abated  mean¬ 
while,  and  having  procured  a  copy  of 
“  Fresenius’s  Qu^itative  Analysis”  and 
some  retorts,  he  rigged  up  in  the  section 
of  the  baggage-car  where  he  kept  his 
papers  a  laboratory  for  chemical  ex¬ 
periments.  To  the  laboratory  he  subse¬ 
quently  added  a  printing-office,  from 
which  he  issued  the  “Grand  Trunk 
Herald,”  a  small  weekly,  twelve  by  six¬ 
teen  inches,  which  was  noticed  by  the 
London  Times  as  the  only  journal  in  the 
world  printed  on  a  railroad  train.  The 
venture  was  a  successful  one,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  so  many 
active  enterprises  should  be  carried  on 
without  mishaps.  “  Mishaps  occurred, 
and  one  was  especially  dolorous.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  chemist’s  absence,  a  phosphorus 
bottle  rolled  ujx)n  the  floor  and  set  the 
ancient  baggage-car  on  fire.  A  con¬ 
ductor  rushed  in  in  a  fury,  hurled  all  of 
the  eccentric,  painfully  amassed  appa¬ 
ratus  out  of  the  place,  and,  by  way  of 
rendering  the  abatement  of  the  danger 
more  complete,  gave  the  astonished  sci¬ 
entist,  editor,  and  merchant  a  thrashing.  ” 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Edison’s 
attention  was  turned  to  telegraphy,  and 
from  the  time  he  obtained  a  first  rude 
insight  into  it,  it  became  more  and  more 
an  engrossing  hobby.  He  fitted  up  a  line 
and  battery  of  his  own  in  the  basement 
of  his  father’s  house,  and  picked  up  his 
knowledge  as  he  could  by  hanging  around 
the  telegraph  offices.  “  An  act  of  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and  humanity — the  snatch¬ 
ing  of  the  station-master’s  child  at  Port 
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Clements  from  in  front  of  an  advancing 
train — was  a  turning-point  in  his  career. 
The  grateful  father  taught  him  telegraph¬ 
ing  in  the  regular  way.  He  tried  shoe¬ 
making  for  a  short  time, — he  had  picked 
up  this  trade  with  others  in  some  inex¬ 
plicable  manner  ;  but  it  did  not  please 
him,  and  he  shortly  entered  into  his  light 
w'ork  as  a  telegraph  operator.  From  that 
time  *his  interest  in  electric  science  has 
not  varied.  He  has  studied  it  intensely 
in  all  its  forms.  1 1  constitutes  the  motive- 
power  of  most  of  his  long  list  of  inven¬ 
tions.  He  even  claims  to  have  evolved 
from  it  a  new  principle,  “  etheric  force,  ” 
w’hich  sends  a  spark  through  twenty  feet 
of  air  and  has  a  peculiar  action  upon  sev¬ 
eral  chemicals,  yet  is  imperceptible  by 
the  galvanometer.” 

For  several  years  after  this  Edison 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place — 
from  Stratford,  Canada,  to  Indianapolis, 
from  ,  Indianapolis  to  Memphis,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  finally 
New  York.  At  Memphis  in  1864  he 
was  first  working  out  his  idea  of  duplex 
transmission,  but  nothing  came  of  it 
then,  and  for  the  routine  of  office-work 
he  had  too  little  taste  to  gain  repute  as 
an  operator.  It  was  in  New  York  that 
he  achieved  his  first  brilliant  success. 
Having  repaired  the  indicator  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Company,  which  had  got 
out  of  order  at  an  important  moment,  his 
attention  was  turned  to  their  apparatus, 
and  he  invented  a  printer  of  stock  and 
•'  gold  quotations,  which  they  at  once 
adopted.  “  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  re¬ 
tained  by  the  two  companies  at  a  hand¬ 
some  salary,  to  give  them  the  first  bid  on 
all  his  inventions  relating  to  telegraphy. 
Most  of  what  he  has  done,  as  has  been 
said,  does  relate  to  telegraphy.  To  give 
a  little  enumeration  :  he  has  thirty-five 


patents  connected  with  chemical  and  au¬ 
tomatic  telegraphs,  eight  with  duplex  and 
quadruplex,  thirty-eight  with  telegraphic 
printing,  and  eight  with  emendations  of 
the  ordinary  Morse  register.  The  duplex 
system — the  p>ossibility  of  sending  two 
messages  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
wire — had  been  ridiculed.  The  incredu¬ 
lous  soon  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
four  messages  going  at  once  by  the  same 
wire — the  quadruplex  system.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in 
the  existence  of  different  electrical  prop¬ 
erties,  which  can  be  called  into  action  on 
the  wire  at  the  same  time  without  con¬ 
flict.  The  inventor  talks  cheerfully  of  a 
sextuplex  to  come.” 

From  the  merely  monetary  point  of 
view,  the  ex-train-boy  has  achieved  an 
almost  fabulous  success.  The  Western 
Union  Co.  are  said  to  have  paid  him 
♦  100,000  for  the  carbon  telephone,  and 
still  larger  amounts  for  the  telegraphic 
improvements  they  have  adopted.  He 
is  said  to  be  in  receipt  of  $500  per  week 
in  royalty  for  the  exhibition  of  the  phono¬ 
graph,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  his  long 
list  of  patents  that  does  not  yield  returns. 
And  his  expenditures  are  on  a  scale  pro¬ 
portionate  to  his  income.  His  personal 
expenses  are  extremely  small  ;  but  he  is 
said  to  have  spent  already  $400,000  in 
his  experiments  and  researches,  and  he 
has  a  large  laboratory  with  a)‘numerous 
force  of  skilled  workmen,  employed  not 
in  manufacturing  but  in  systematic  expe¬ 
riments  in  the  various  departments  of  nat¬ 
ural  science.  Of  late,  so  it  is  understood, 
he  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  electric  light,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  discoveries  which  will 
result  in  a  greater  revolution  in  the  art 
of  illumination  than  when  gas  superseded 
candles. 
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The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By 
William  Roscher.  With  Chapters  on  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  International  Trade,  and  the 
Protective  System  ;  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Historical  Method  in  Political  Economy,  by 
L.  Wolowski.  The  whole  translated  by 
John  J.  Lalor,  A.M.  Two  volumes.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  «&•  Co. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  German  school  of  politi¬ 


cal  economists,  of  which  Professor  Roscher  is 
the  founder  and  accepted  leader,  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  French  and  English 
schools,  who  have  hitherto  held  the  public  ear, 
by  the  fact  that  they  treat  political  economy  in 
accordance  with  “  the  historical  method.”  They 
consider  that  the  science  is  not  merely  a  group 
of  phenomena  which  are  to  be  studied  only  in 
their  current  and  concrete  manifestations,  care- 
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fully  dissociated  from  other  and  cognate  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  but  that  it  is  a  cluster  of  forces 
which  have  operated  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
the  present,  which  consequently  have  a  history, 
and  which,  in  order  to  be  fully  interpreted  and 
understood,  must  be  studied  in  connection 
with  that  history. 

Professor  Roscher’s  “  Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
this  school,  and  besides  being  extensively  cir¬ 
culated  in  other  Continental  couniries,  has 
reached  in  Germany  its  thirteenth  edition.  Mr. 
Lalor’s  translation  is  made  from  this  thirteenth 
(1877)  German  edition,  and  has  received 
throughout  the  minute  revision  of  the  author 
himself,  who  has  also  furnished  expressly  for 
this  American  edition  three  additional  chap¬ 
ters  on  Paper  Money,  on  International  Trade, 
and  on  the  Protective  System.  These  are 
apropos  of  vital  questions  which  have  long  agi¬ 
tated  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  are 
sfill  pressing  for  solution  ;  and  Professor  Ros- 
cher's  contribution  to  the  discussion  possesses 
both  timeliness  and  value.  His  conclusions, 
however,  differ  so  widely  from  the  commonly 
accepted  politico-economical  doctrines  that 
they  are  certain  to  provoke  severe  and  general 
criticism. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  analyze  Professor 
Roscher’s  work,  and  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  saying  that  his  "  principles"  will 
be  found  to  differ  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  those  of  the  orthodox  Political 
Economists  whose  methods  he  criticises  so 
severely.  It  strikes  us,  indeed,  that  the  real 
distinction  between  the  German  school  and  the 
French-English  school  is  not  that  the  one  stud¬ 
ies  and  applies  history  while  the  other  ignores 
it,  but  that  the  one  claims  a  much  wider  scope 
for  the  science  than  the  other  is  willing  to  con¬ 
cede.  The  chief  aim  of  the  leading  English 
and  French  economists  of  the  past  fifty  years 
has  been  to  limit  the  science  rigidly  (as  other 
sciences  are  limited)  to  the  study  of  phenomena 
and  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  laws.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roscher  evidently  considers  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  political  economist  to  be  not  merely 
to  expound,  but  to  amend  ;  and  when  he  finds 
anything  out  of  joint  he  is  not  content  simply 
to  point  out  the  fact,  but  proceeds  to  suggest 
what  he  considers  the  best  remedy.  In  short, 
from  the  German  point  of  view,  there  is  scarcely 
a  subject  in  the  wide  domain  of  Sociology  with 
which  the  political  economist  cannot  properly 
undertake  to  deal. 

Whatever  difficulty,  however,  one  may  find  in 
accepting  in  their  entirety  Professor  Roscher’s 
method  and  conclusions,  bis  book  is  undeni¬ 
ably  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  student.  Many  principles  and  laws  are 


stated  with  incomparable  lucidity  and  precision, 
and  multitudes  of  fresh,  important,  and  appo¬ 
site  facts  are  clustered  around  each  statement  of 
principle.  The  treatise,  indeed,  is  an  admir¬ 
able  example  of  that  thoroughness  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  German  work  in  every 
department  of  knowledge. 

John  Lothrop  Motley.  A  Memoir.  By 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  With  Portrait. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  <&•  Co. 

In  a  brief  introductory  note  to  this  memoir 
Dr.  Holmes,  explains  that  it  is  "  based  on  a 
biographical  sketch  prepared  by  the  writer  at 
the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  for  its  Proceedings."  Several  questions, 
he  adds,  involving  controversies  into  which  the 
Historical  Society  could  not  feel  called  upon  to 
enter,  are  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Memoir ;  and  many  details  are  given  which 
would  have  carried  the  paper  written  for  the 
Society  beyond  the  customary  limits  of  such 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  its  deceased  mem¬ 
bers.  With  all  the  additions,  however,  the 
Memoir  is  still  one  of  very  modest  dimensions, 
and  the  author  characterizes  it  as  "  an  outline 
which  may  serve  a  present  need,  and  perhaps 
be  of  some  assistance  to  a  future  biographer." 

Many  admirers  of  Mr.  Motley  will  probably 
regret  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  not  made  more 
copious  use  of  the  materials  at  his  command, 
and  especially  of  correspondence  which  would 
have  been  easily  accessible  ;  but  if  they  agree 
with  him  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Motley’s  private  letters, 
they  will  cheerfully  concede  that,  within  his  self- 
imposed  limitations,  he  has  painted  a  most 
vivid,  expressive,  and  satisfactory  portrait.  Dr. 
Holmes  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  Motley 
well  and  appreciating  him  fully,  and  he  is  so 
consummate  a  literary  artist  that  he  wastes  no 
time  upon  trivial  details  and  makes  each  stroke 
tell  upon  the  general  effect.  When  a  man  has 
passed  away  and  the  friends  who  knew  him, 
leaving  nothing  but  his  works  and  letters,  then 
these  records,  and  especially  the  letters,  con¬ 
stitute  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  recon¬ 
structing  and  interpreting  his  personality  ;  but 
a  portrait  thus  pieced  together  can  never  com¬ 
pare  in  vividness  and  vigor  with  one  painted 
by  a  friend  who  knew  its  subject  as  a  living 
man,  and  who  possesses  the  requisite  art.  To 
those  who  have  only  known  Motley  the  author. 
Dr.  Holmes  conveys  a  very  lively  impression 
of  Motley  the  man  ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  the 
primary  function  of  all  biography. 

‘The  “questions  involving  controversy” 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  Introductory 
Note  refer  to  the'  retirement  of  Mr.  Motley 
from  his  diplomatic  post  at  Vienna,  and  sub- 
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sequently  at  London.  The  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  his  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  former  post  was  forced  upon  him, 
were  profoundly  humiliating  to  Mr.  Motley, 
though  he  was  the  only  one  who  came  out  of 
the  affair  with  credit ;  and  the  dismissal  from 
London  wounded  him  so  deeply  that  it  may  be 
fairly  numbered  among  the  proximate  causes  of 
his  too  early  disablement  and  death.  The  cir- 
cumsunces  pertaining  to  these  unfortunate 
episodes  in  an  otherwise  happy  and  eminently 
successful  career  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Holmes 
at  considerable  length  and  with  much  warmth 
of  feeling ;  and  he  makes  it  plain  (if,  indeed, 
there  was  any  doubt  about  the  matter  in  the 
minds  of  any  intelligent  man)  that  whatever 
discredit  attaches  to  either  affair  belongs  to 
others  than  Mr.  Motley. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.  By  Thomas 

Hardy.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  : 

HtHty  Holt  Co. 

Much  criticism  of  a  hostile  or  but  coldly  ap¬ 
proving  kind  has  been  elicited  by  this  novel, 
which,  indeed,  is 'not  one  about  which  any 
reader  is  likely  to  remain  neutral.  Those 
whom  it  does  not  attract  very  strongly  will  be 
very  likely  to  be  as  strongly  repelled  by  it ; 
and  even  where  its  fascination  is  recognized 
and  submitted  to  there  will  probably  be  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  entire  satisfaction  which  should 
be  derived  from  so  striking  an  achievement  of 
creative  art.  The  defect  of  the  book  is  that  its 
leading[character,  the  one  upon  which  the  auth¬ 
or’s  labor  and  skill  are  chiefly  expended,  is  in 
a  peculiar  degree  painful  and  repulsive.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  physical  beauty  been  painted  more 
alluringly  than  in  the  person  of  Eustacia  Vye, 
and  never,  perhaps,  at  least  in  Action,  has 
beauty  lent  a  certain  baleful  charm  to  a  more 
thoroughly  selAsh,  cruel,  unprincipled,  and 
despicable  woman.  Mr.  Hardy  has  saved  his 
book  on  its  moral  side  by  making  Eustacia 
wholly  unlovely,  in  spite  of  her  personal 
beauty,  and  her  career,  in  spite  of  the  gilding 
of  transient  passion,  a  most  dismal  and  tragic 
failure  ;  but  that  is  always  defective  or  mistak¬ 
en  art  which  expends  itself  upon  an  essentially 
and  inherently  painful  subject. 

What  is  thoroughly  charming  about  the  book 
are  its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  wonderfully  varied  and 
vivid  pictures  of  Egdon  Heath,  an  irreclaim¬ 
able  wilderness  in  a  remote  part  of  England. 
This  heath,  forming  at  Arst  a  sort  of  back¬ 
ground  to  the  story,  gradually  comes  to  play 
as  prominent  a  part  in  it  as  any  of  the  humaji 
characters,  and  it  will  probably  retain  its  fas¬ 
cination  for  the  reader  long  after  the  majority 
of  these  characters  have  vanished  into  the 
shadow-land  of  memory. 


Health  Primers,  Edited  by  J.  Langdon 

Down,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.  ;  Henry  Power, 

M.B.,  F.R.C.S.;  J.  Mortimer  Granville, 

M.D.,  and  John  Tweedy,  F.R.C.S.  New 
^  York  :  D.  AppUton  fir*  Co. 

The  object  and  character  of  these  primers  is 
lucidly  explained  by  the  publishers  in  a  pref¬ 
atory  note  to  the  American  edition  :  “  Sev¬ 
eral  eminent  medical  and  scientiAc  men  of 
London  have  combined  to  prepare  a  series  of 
‘  Health  Primers,’  of  a  character  that  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  fullest  public  conAdence.  They 
are  to  be  brief,  simple,  and  elementary  in 
statement,  and  they  will  be  Ailed  with  substan¬ 
tial  and  useful  information,  suitable  for  the 
guidance  of  g^wn-up  people.  Each  primer 
will  be  written  by  a  gentleman  specially  com¬ 
petent  to  treat  his  subject ;  while  the  choice  of 
topics  and  the  critical  supervision  of  the  books 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  responsible 
committee.  The  series  will  deal  with  the  chief 
hygienic  subjects  that  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  individual  and  the  family,  and  will  form 
a  cheap  and  compendious  popular  library  of 
health-manuals  which  should  And  a  place  in 
every  household.”  Four  of  the  primers  are 
already  issued,  as  follows :  ”  Exercise  and 
Training,”  by  C.  H.  Ralfe,  M.D.  ;  “  Alcohol : 
Its  Use  and  Abuse,”  by  W.  S.  GreenAeld, 
M.D.  ;  ”  Premature  Death  :  Its  Promotion  and 
Prevention,”  and  “  The  House  and  its  Sur¬ 
roundings.”  Each  of  these  little  books  is  a 
masterpiece  of  terse  and  lucid  statement,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  elemenury  principles  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  in  such  a  way  that  ^1  can  understand  and 
apply  them.  The  promise  of  the  prospectus  is 
amply  fulAlled,  and  the  series  should  certainly 
And  a  place  in  every  household.  * 

Tales  from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse. 

Collection  of  Foreign  Authors,  No.  XV. 

New  York  :  D.  AppUton  &•  Co. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  read  so  good 
a  collection  of  short  stories  as  this,  and  good 
short  stories,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  are 
among  the  rarest  achievements  of  literature. 
It  is  chiefly  through  these  Novo  lien  that  Heyse 
has  won  his  great  and  peculiar  reputation  in 
Germany  ;  and  even  in  a  translation  one  can 
perceive  their  many  admirable  qualities.  With 
the  exception  of  humor,  indeed,  they  exhibit  in 
a  high  degree  almost  every  quality  that  a  story- 
writer  should  possess.  The  character-drawing 
is  vivid  and  realistic,  the  situations  are  piquant 
yet  natural,  the  movement  is  rapid,  the  scenic 
accessories  are  picturesque  and  appropriate, 
and  the  motif  or  tendency  is  usually  of  a  kind 
that  ope  can  cordially  approve.  Above  all, 
and  most  important  of  all,  they  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  offer  a  pungent  contrast  in  this 
respect  to  the  studious  analysis  and  tepid 
emotion  which  constitute  the  “  method  ”  of 
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contemporary  English  fiction-writers.  The 
present  volume  contains  four  stories,  three  of 
which  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  novelettes. 

A  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs,  with 
Music  for  the  Church  and  Choir.  Se¬ 
lected  and  Arranged  by  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Robinson,  D.D.  New  York  ;  Scribner  dr*  Co. 
The  selection  of  hymns  and  tunes  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  volume  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  knowledge  and  taste.  Nearly  all  the  old 
favorites  and  standards  will  be  found  in  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  that  deserve  to  become  so  ^ 
yet  the  volume  is  by  no  means  bulky,  and  one 
of  its  principal  recommendations  is  the  con¬ 
venience  of  its  size.  Its  appearance  is  also 
very  attractive.  It  is  clearly  printed  on  fine 
linen  paper  with  small  margins  (thus  securing 
light  weight  in  the  hand),  and  the  fine  edition 
is  bound  in  American  gros-grain  silk,  "  an  ele¬ 
gant  novelty  in  binding,"  as  the  publishers  say, 
“  which  it  isbelieved  will  prove  as  durable  as  it 
is  attractive.” 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published  the  Life  of 
Rattazzi,  written  by  his  widow,  the  Princess 
Maria  Bonaparte  Rattazzi. 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  nearly  ready  for  the  New 
Shakspere  Society  the  second  Part  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Philip  Stubbes’s  Anatomic  of  the 
Abuses  in  England  \n  Shakspere’s  youth,  1583- 
95- 

The  Peking  Gasette  publishes  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  a  learned  Chinaman,  who  maintains 
that  the  telephone  was  already  known  in  the 
year  962,  and  was  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of 
Peking. 

There  is  hope  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  will  shortly  resume  his  Shaksperian 
labors,  and  at  intervals  himself  publish  the  large 
collections  that  he  has  been  making  for  many 
years  in  illustration  of  Shakspere’s  works, 
life,  and  town. 

Victor  Hugo  will  publish  before  the  end 
of  the  present  month  La  Piti/ Suptime,  a  poem 
which  forms  about  half  an  octavo  volume  ;  and 
this  will  be  followed  in  February  by  the  two 
volumes  of  verse  already  promised,  Toute  la 
Lyre. 

Don  Cayetano  Rosell,  who  has  already 
translated  Dante  and  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  into 
Spanish,  has  just  completed  an  edition  in  the 
same  language  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  is  to  be  published  at  Barcelona. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  writing  a  biography  of 
the  late  Charles  Lever.  It  will  contain  certain 
chapters  of  *  Harry  Lorrequer  ’  which  went 


astray  in  manuscript,  which  had  to  be  re¬ 
written  from  memory,  and  which  were  not  re¬ 
covered  till  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
novel. 

The  German  Archaeological  Institute  in 
Rome  has  received  a  valuable  gpft  from  Baron 
von  Platner,  son  of  Bunsen’s  collaborateur  in 
his  work  on  Rome.  The  Baron  has  presented 
to  the  Society  the  entire  library  own»l  by  his 
father,  which  consists  of  some  1500  volumes, 
dealing  with  Italian  history,  chronicles,  topog¬ 
raphy,  histories  of  separate  cities,  etc.,  many 
of  them  unique. 

The  Levant  Times,  which  during  a  career 
of  some  seven  years  at  Constantinople  was 
suspended  a  dozen  times  by  the  Porte  and  fin¬ 
ally  suppressed  by  Hussein  Avni  Pasha  (after¬ 
wards  murdered),  is  now  being  published  as  a 
weekly  paper  in  London,  the  first  number  hav¬ 
ing  been  issued  on  the  10th  of  January.  It 
was  established  in  Constantinople  in  186S,  and 
was  the  first  daily  paper  in  English  and  French 
published  in  Turkey. 

The  rich  educational  endowments  <o{  the 
island  of  Chios  have  just  been  increased  by  a 
sum  of  2500  lire,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Pa¬ 
triarch  Joachim  for  the  instruction  and  dota¬ 
tion  of  girls  in  his  native  village  of  Kallimasia. 
Many  similar  bequests  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
Greeks  have  borne  witness  to  the  high  value 
which  they  set  upon  the  education  of  women. 

Mr.  Edison  has  completed  'arrangements 
with  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Harper  Brothers  for  the  simultaneous  publica¬ 
tion  in  both  England  and  the  United  States  of 
his  new  work  on  the  electric  light.  The  work 
has  already  been  commenced,  but,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  as  regards  patent 
applications,  the  time  of  its  completion  cannot 
at  present  be  definitely  stated. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  in  cheap  'monthly  volumes  a  series  of 
illustrated  biographies  of  g^eat  artists,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  latest  authorities,  and  giving  the 
results  of  the  important  researches  that  have 
been  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  field  of  art  history.  Each  volume  is  to 
form  a  monograph  on .  some  artist,  and  will 
contain  his  portrait,  and  as  many  examples  of 
his  art  as  can  be  readily  procured.  The  work, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  devised  upon  much  the 
same  plan  as  the  German  Kunst  und  KUnstler, 
and,  if  it  only  be  carried  out  in  the  same  wide 
spirit  as  that  excellent  publication,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  meet  with  g^eat  success.  Among  the  earli¬ 
est  biographies  promised  aj'e  Rembrandt,  Ti¬ 
tian,  Holbein,  Turner,  Leonardo,  Raphael,  and 
Michelangelo. 

The  forthcoming  Volume  XI.  of  the  ‘  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Past  ’  is  the  last  of  the  series  which 
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will  contain  translations  from  the  Assyrian, 
and  there  will  be  found  in  it  a  series  of  texts 
by  different  Assyriologists  of  the  highest  inter¬ 
est.  Among  the  papers  are  some  literary  com¬ 
positions,  both  prose  and  poetical,  of  great 
merit,  throwing  light  on  ^the  contemporane¬ 
ous  styles  of  other  Semitic  nations,  especially 
prophecy  and  mythological  narratives.  This 
branch  of  the  inquiry  is  by  no  means  exhaust¬ 
ed,  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  a 
sketch  of  the  Assyrian  religion  can  be  traced 
from  the  information  afforded  by  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  Although  the  tablets  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  that  have  been  as  yet  discovered  at  Baby¬ 
lon  have  not  presented  much  of  the  history  of 
that  kingdom,  especially  for  its  later  annsls, 
yet  the  discovery  ofjfragmenu  referring  to  the 
era  of  Nebuchadnezzar  affords  promise  that 
future  excavations,  about  to  be  undertaken  be¬ 
fore  long,’  may  produce  terra-cotta  documents 
as  important  as  those  which  Assyria  has  yield¬ 
ed  up.  The  writers  in  the  present  volume  have 
in  some  insunces  copiously  illustrated  their 
translations  by  notes,  and  thus  supplied  what 
was  felt  to  be  a  want  in  the  texts  of  previous 
volumes.  Besides  the  translations  from  As¬ 
syrian  texts,  a  translation  has  been  contributed 
by  Dr.  Ginsburg  of  the  “  Moabite  stone.”  It 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  Biblical  arche¬ 
ology  that  its  place  in  this  volume  appropri¬ 
ately  closes  the  Semitic  portion  of  the  work. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Effect  of  Cold  in  increasing  Mortality. 
— Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society  remarks,  in  discussing  the  effects  of 
low  temperature,  that  during  December,  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  February  the  mortality  among  fe¬ 
males  rises  to  11.2  above  the  average,  but  to 
not  more  than  7.8  per  cent,  among  males.  As 
yet  there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  ‘  how 
much  of  the  excess  is  due  to  sex,  how  much  to 
occupation,  and  how  much — say,  to  their  boots 
and  other  fashions.’  And  further  he  states, 
that  a  ‘  comparison  of  the  meteorological  with 
the  mortality  returns  shows  in  a  striking  man¬ 
ner  the  influence  of  particular  types  of  weather 
in  largely  increasing  or  diminishing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  from  particular  diseases.  Peri¬ 
ods  of  unusual  cold,  for  instance,  combined 
with  dampness  in  the  end  of  autumn,  have  a 
proportionally  increased  mortality  from  scar¬ 
let  and  typhoid  fevers  ;  of  cold  with  dryness 
in  spring  have  an  increased  mortality  from 
brain  diseases  and  whooping-cough  ;  of  cold  in 
winter  have  an  enormously  increased  fatality 
from  all  bronchial  affections  ;  and  of  heat  in 
summer  present  a  startling  and,  in  many  cases, 
an  appalling  death-rate  from  bowel-complaints.’ 


Vitiation  of  the  Air  by  the  Combus¬ 
tion  OF  Coal. — The  President  of  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Chemical  Society  in  his  ses¬ 
sion-opening  address  mentioned  that  he  had 
observed  the  effects  of  the  combustion  of  coal, 
that  is  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  at  distances  from  large  towns  far 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected.  ‘At 
five  miles  it  can  be  distinctly  traced,  and  with 
certain  winds  it  is  found  in  the  country  even 
ten  miles  from  the  Tyne.’  After  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  imperfection  of  experiment,  '  it  is 
now  admitted  that  sulphuric  acid  from  coal  is 
in  far  greater  quantity  in  the  air  than  either 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  passing  off 
from  alkali-works,  and  that  it  must  necessarily 
affect  to  a  serious  extent  the  growh  of  all  vege¬ 
tation  within  its  reach.’  Mr.  Mactear  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  estimated  the  quantity  of  'coal  consumed 
annually  in  Great  Britain  at  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  million  tons  (in  round  numbers), 
shows  that  more  than  a  third  of  that  weight 
passes  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  oil 
of  vitriol. 

Causes  of  Varying  Atmospheric  Pres¬ 
sure. — Of  late  years  meteorologists  have  ob¬ 
served  that  .there  is  at  times  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  the  barometer  curves  all  'over  'the 
globe.  In  discussing  these  facts,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Broun,  F.R.S. — to  whom  the  Royal  Society 
have  awarded  a  Royal  medal — inquires  whether 
there  may  not  be  other  causes  of  varying  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  than  a  change  of  the  mass 
of  the  air  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gravitation  is  the  only  force  concerned 
in  barometric  oscillations.  The  answer  has 
not  yet  been  given  ;  meanwhile  observers  have 
set  themselves  to  watch  these  waves  of  pres¬ 
sure,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  changes 
in  local  pressure  produced  by  storms.  Mr. 
Russell,  astronomer  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  tells 
us  that  the  waves  travel  across  South-eastern 
Australia  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  They  always  travel  from  west  to  east, 
and  so  rapidly  that  their  crest  appears  all  over 
the  colony  on  the  same  day.  ‘  Such  a  rapid 
translation,’  says  Mr.  Russell,  ‘  seems  to  point 
to  some  external  'cause  ;  and  on  comparing 
Sydney  barometer  curves  for  1873  with  those 
of  Greenwich  for  the  same  year,  I  was  struck 
with  the  number  of  coincidences  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  curves.  In  many  cases  the  points 
of  elevation  and  depression  occur  on  the  same 
day  at  both  places,  and  in  some  instances  the 
curves  follow  the  same  form  for  more  than  a 
month.’ 

Here  arises  an  interesting  question.  What 
is  it  that  produces  on  occasions  a  loss  of  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  at  the  same  time  in  each 
hemisphere  ?  Mr.  Russell  suggests  that  it  is 
the  heat  of  the  sun  acting  intensely  on  the 
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equator,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  an  inrush 
of  cold  air  from  the  polar  regions.  It  is  well 
for  meteorologists  that  they  have  questions  of 
such  importance  to  engage  their  attention. 

The  Vibrations  of  Sound  made  Visible. — 

A  very  ingenious  method  of  recording  articu¬ 
late  vibrations  by  means  of  photography  has 
just  been  invented.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  steel  mirror  capable  of  oscillations  on  a 
diametral  axis,  to  the  back  of  which  is  attached 
a  lever  connecting  it  to  the  centre  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  disc,  arranged  with  the  ordinary  mouth¬ 
piece.  Whenever  the  disc  is  made  to  vibrate 
the  mirror  oscillates  with  it,  and  a  beam  of 
sunlight  thrown  on  the  reflector  from  a  helio- 
stat  describes  lines  of  light  on  a  suitably  pre¬ 
pared  screen.  If  the  latter  be  movable  at  right- 
angles  to  those  lines  of,  light  and  carries  a  col¬ 
lodion  film,  the  oscillation  of  the  light  is  record¬ 
ed  on  the  prepared  surface  as  a  more  or  less 
complex  curve,  having  the  peculiarity  of  the 
sound-wave  which  caused  each  particular  move¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  these  scientific  trials  have 
at  present  no  practical  utility,  but  it  would  be 
very  rash  to  say  that  at  some  near  future  they 
may  not  find  some  useful  application.  Another 
very  simple  form  of  phoneidoscope  may  be 
adopted  by  any  one  curious  in  following  this 
very  singular  phenomenon.  All  the  apparatus 
required  is  the  hand  and  some  soapsuds.  The 
forefinger  and  thumb  being  bent  so  as  to  form 
a  circle,  a  soap  film  is  drawn  across  the  aper- 
ture^with  the  other  hand.  By  turning  the  wrist- 
tbe  angle  made  with  the  direction  of  the  light 
may  be  readily  adjusted  ;  a  motion  of  the  el¬ 
bow  alters  the  distance  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  tension  of  the  film  can  be  exactly  regulated 
by  moving  the  thumb  and  finger.  On  singing 
or  speaking  to  the  film  when  in  proper  ten¬ 
sion  beautiful  figures  appear,  which  may  be 
reflected  direct  from  the  film  on  a  screen.  We 
cannot  venture  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  shapes  produced  by  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  sound,  but  they  are  extremely  curious 
and  very  graceful. — Galignani. 

Molecules  in  a  Vacuum. — When  Mr. 
Crookes  first  brought  out  his  radiometer  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  motion  of  the  fDur-vaned  whirli¬ 
gig  within  the  sphere  of  glass  that  protected  it 
from  the  air  was  occasioned  by  the  direct  ac¬ 
tion  of  light.  A  discussion  arose  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  other  physicists,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  F.R.S.  of  Dublin,  showed 
by  mathematical  reasoning  that  the  motion  was 
due  to  the  pressure  on  the  vanes  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  air  or  gas  contained  in  the  imperfect 
vacuum — the  glass  globe  above  mentioned. 
The  question  excited  lively  attention  among 
scientific  men  everywhere  ;  and  they  will  per¬ 
haps  be  greatly  interested,  if  not  surprised,  on 
hearing  that  Mr.  Crookes  can  now  show,  that 


is,  make  visible  the  imprisoned  molecules. 
This  he  accomplishes  by  means  of  an  electric 
beam  of  light,  and  then  it  is  possible  to  see 
that  the  movement  of  the  molecules  is  precisely 
that  which  the  theoretical  investigators  pre¬ 
dicted.  By  further  research,  Mr.  Crookes  finds 
that  long-continued  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum 
will  produce  a  perfectly  neutral  condition  of 
the  molecules  whether  of  air  or  gas,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  gas  hitherto  tried.  In  this  fact  a  new 
and  important  field  is  opened  for  philosophical 
inquiry.  Within  the  vacuum,  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  described,  light  is,  as  Newton  said  it  was 
— emissive  ;  hence  there  is  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perimental  comparison  with  the  undulatory 
theory.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Crookes  in  his  exposition  to  the  Royal 
Society  has  laid  before  them  a  subject  as  full 
of  promise  as  it  is  interesting. 

Sun-spots  and  Commercial  Panics. — 
Among  the  many  absurdities  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  national  solar  observatories  have  in¬ 
vented,  none  is  more  absurd  in  itself,  or  more 
flatly  contradicted  by  evidence,  than  the  singu¬ 
lar  theory  that  commercial  panics  usually  occur 
near  the  epochs  of  sun-spot  minima.  Wc 
know  the  dates  of  sun-spot  ma.xima  and  mini¬ 
ma  since  1700,  in  every  ca^  within  a  year  or 
so.  W'e  have  also  the  list  of  commercial  panics 
ingeniously  prepared  by  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons 
to  accord  with  the  doctrine  that  the  sun-spot 
period  has  an  average  value  of  10.46  years  ; 
and  instead  of  the  asserted  agreement  between 
sun-spot  minima  and  panics,  we  find  more 
than  half  of  Jevons’s  panics  occurring  nearer  to 
sun-spot  maxima  than  minima.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  panics  occurred  almost  exact¬ 
ly  at  the  time  of  maximum  solar  maculation. 
The  advocates  of  expensive  new  observatories 
seem  ‘to  ^imagine  that  no  one  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  analyze  the  evidence  they  offer.  But, 
though  the  theory  of  special  sun-spot  influences 
is  no  doubt  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  dealt 
with,  the  argtunenu  offered,  with  seeming  seri¬ 
ousness,  in  its  favor,  are  not  likely  to  escape 
criticism  altogether.  No  one  would  seriously 
try  to  prove  that  the  panic  of  1866  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  for  want  of  sun-spots  that  year  ;  but  when 
the  panic  of  1815  is  associated  with  a  sun-spot 
minimum,  science  may,  without  absurdity,  just 
throw  in  the  remark  that  1815  was  a  year  of 
maximum  not  of  minimum  sun-spottedness. — 
Popular  Scunee  Review. 

Effects  of  Perfume  on  Health. — We 
learn  that  an  lulian  professor  has  recently 
made  some  very  agreeable  medicinal  researches 
resulting  in  the  discovery  that  vegeuble  per¬ 
fumes  exercise  a  positively  healthy  influence 
on  the  atmosphere,  converting  iu  oxygen  into 
ozone,  and  thus  increasing  its  oxidizing  influ¬ 
ence.  The  essences  found  to  develop  the 
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largest  quantity  of  ozone  are  those  of  cherry, 
laurel,  clover,  lavender,  mint,  juniper,  lemon, 
fennel,  and  bergamot ;  those  that  give  it  in 
smaller  quantity  are  anise,  nutmeg,  and  thyme. 
The  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  hyacinth,  migno¬ 
nette,  heliotrope,  and  lily  of  the  valley  develop 
ozone  in  clos^  vessels.  Flowers  destitute  of 
perfume  do  not  develop  it,  and  those  which  have 
but  slight  perfume  develop  it  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Reasoning  from  these  'facts,  the  profes¬ 
sor  recommends  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in 
marshy  districts,  and  in  all  places  infested  with 
animal  emanations,  on  account  of  the  powerful 
oxidising  influence  of  ozone. 

New  Cauterizing  and  Soldering  Iron. — 
Dr.  Paquelin,  a  Frenchman  who  some  time 
ago  invented  a  cauterizing  iron  for  use  in  sur¬ 
gery,  which  could  be  maintained  at  any  re¬ 
quired  temperature,  has  now  produced  a  solder¬ 
ing  iron  of  similar  character.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  property  possessed  by  platinum 
when  at  a  red-heat  of  condensing  gases,  and 
thereby  maintaining  in  a  state  of  incandescence 
a  metallic  mass  suitably  arranged,  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  mixture  of  petroleum  vapor  and  air 
into  the  interior  of  the  instrument,  concentrates 
the  mixture  upon  a  small  thimble  of  platinum, 
which  communicates  its  heat  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  iron,  and  maintains  it  at  any  required  tem¬ 
perature  so  long  as  the  current  of  air,  produced 
by  mechanical  means,  is  continued.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  cauterizing  iron  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  removal  from  the  wound  to  be  reheated 
is  obvious  ;  and  a  soldering  iron  of  uniform 
temperature  would  be  appreciated  by  artificers 
everywhere. 

The  Future  of  the  Telephone. — In  a 
communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Berlin,  Mr.  W.  Siemens,  after  discussing  vari¬ 
ous  improvements  of  the  telephone,  remarks 
that  in  a  short  time  “  telephones  will  assuredly 
be  constructed  which  will  convey  both  speech 
and  musical  tones  beyond  comparison  more 
loudly,  more  distinctly,  and  with  greater  purity 
to  moderate  distances  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto  by  the  bell  telephone.  The  instrument 
will  then  render  service  to  intercourse  in  cities 
and  between  neighboring  towns  which  will  far 
surpass  what  the  telegraph  can  perform  for 
short  distances.  The  telephone  is  an  electrical 
speaking-tube  which,  just  like  an  ordinary 
speaking-tube,  can  be  managed  by  every  one, 
and  can  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  personal 
conversation  ;  but  as  at  very  short  distances  it 
will  never  supplant  the  speaking-tube,  just  as 
little  will  it  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  for  greater  distances.  ’  ’  N evertheless  we 
may  believe  that  it  will  rank  among  the  im- 
potant  elements  of  modem  civilisation. 

Sound  Transmission. — Mr.  Millar,  of  the 


Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland,  has  ascertained  that  sounds  such  as 
speaking,  singing,  whistling  can  be  transmitted 
through  fifty  yards  of  ordinary  copper  wire  and 
distinctly  heard.  The  wire  may  be  stretched 
from  one  end  of  a  house  to  the  other  and  pass 
under  doors  on  the  way  without  weakening  the 
sound.  A  disk  of  parchment,  metal,  or  wood, 
surrounded  by  a  rim,  is  attached  to  each  end, 
to  serve  as  mouth  and  ear  piece,  and  no  other 
preparation  is  necessary  ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  if  two  copper  wires  are  attached 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart  to  a  tele¬ 
graph  wire,  the  words  spoken  at  one  end  will 
still  be  beard  at  the  other.  Simple  as  these  ap¬ 
pliances  are,  they  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  acoustics. 

The  Way  to  Relieve  Difficulty  of 
Breathing. — In  cases  of  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  the  by-standers  commonly  raise  the  suf¬ 
ferer  to  a  sitting  position  and  allow  the  head 
to  bend  forward,  and  by  so  doing  they  increase 
the  difficulty.  Dr.  B.  Howard,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  points  out  that  there  is  “  an  anatomical 
remedy  against  respiratory  obstruction.”  This 
remedy  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  described 
in  one  word — position  :  raise  the  chest,  and  let 
the  head  hang  back  as  far  as  may  be.  The 
effect  of  this  position  on  the  respiratory  appa¬ 
ratus  is  described  in  anatomical  detail  by  Dr. 
Howard  ;  but  under  all  the  words  rests  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  ”  that  complete  extension  backward  of 
the  head  and  neck  should  be  the  first  and  in¬ 
stant  measure  in  threatened  or  actual  apnoea, 
both  as  a  remedy  and  as  the  first  step  towards 
success  in  artificial  respiration.” 
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The  Ravages  of  the  Great  Plague. — 
The  plague  raged  with  a  fury  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  in  any  age  or  nation.  It  had  shown 
itself  during  the  previous  winter  in  a  few  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  and  as  spring  advanced  it  ter¬ 
ribly  extended  its  devastations.  In  May  it 
burst  forth  with  frightful  violence  in  St.  Giles’, 
and,  spreading  over  the  adjoining  parishes, 
soon  threatened  both  Whitehall  and  the  city. 
The  nobility  fled  to  the  country,  the  court  re¬ 
treated  to  Salisbury,  and  left  Monk  to  repre* 
sent  the  government  in  his  own  person,  and 
he  boldly  maintained  his  ground  through  the 
whole  deadly  time.  As  the  hot  weather  ad¬ 
vanced  the  mortality  became  terrible,  and  the 
people  fled  in  crowds  into  the  country,  till  the 
lord  mayor  refused  to  grant  fresh  bills  of 
health,  and  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages  refused  to  receive  anyone 
from  London  into  them.  Those  who  escaped 
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out  of  the  metropolis  had  to  camp  in  the  fields, 
whichever  way  they  turned  the  inhabitants 
being  in  arms  to  drive  them  away.  In  June 
the  city  authorities  put  in  force  an  act  of 
James  I.  They  divided  the  city  into  districts, 
and  allotted  to  each  a  staff  of  examiners, 
searchers,  nurses,  and  watchmen.  As  soon 
as  the  plague  was  ascertained  to  be  in  a  house, 
they  made  a  red  cross  upon  the  door  a  foot  in 
length,  and  wrote  over,  “  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  !"  No  one  was  allowed  to  issue  out  of 
the  houses  bearing  that  fatal  sign  for  a  month, 
if  they  could  keep  them  in.  Persons  escaping 
out  of  these  infected  houses  and  mingling 
with  others,  were  liable  to  suffer  death  as  feU 
ons.  But  to  remain  in  these  houses  was  to 
perish  of  plague  or  famine,  and  numbers 
broke  wildly  from  them  at  all  hazards,  thus 
carrying  the  infection  on  ail  sides.  Many  in 
their  frenzy  jumped  naked  from  the  windows, 
rushed  wildly  through  the  streets,  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  It  was  calculated  that  40,000 
workpeople  and  servants  were  left  destitute 
by  the  flight  of  their  employers,  and  large  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  made  to  prevent  their  starving, 
for  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 
The  king  gave  £1000  a  week,  the  city  £600, 
the  queen  dowager,  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  many  noblemen,  contributed  liber¬ 
ally.  But  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  terri¬ 
ble.  The  dead-carts  were  going  to  and  fro 
continually  to  collect  the  bodies  put  out  into 
the  streets,  announced  by  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell,  and  at  night  by  the  glare  of  links.  The 
corpses  were  cast  into  pits,  and  covered  up  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  most  populous  and 
lately  busy  streets  were  grass-grown  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  walked  through  them  kept  along  the 
middle,  except  they  were  meeting  others, 
and  then  they  got  as  far  from  each  other  as 
possible.  Amid  all  this  horror,  the  sight  of 
ghastly  death,  and  the  ravings  of  delirium, 
whilst  some  brave  souls  devoted  themselves 
to  the  assistance  of  the  suffering  and  dying, 
crowds  of  others  rushed  to  taverns,  theatres, 
and  places  of  debauch,  and  a  strange  mani¬ 
acal  mirth  surtled  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  added  horror  to  the  work  of  death.  The 
weekly  numbers  who  perished  rose  from  1000 
to  8000.  The  wildest  rumors  of  apparitions 
and  strange  omens  were  afloat.  The  ghosts 
of  the  dead  were  said  to  be  seen  walking 
round  the  pits  where  their  bodies  lay  ;  a  flam¬ 
ing  sword  was  said  to  stretch  across  the 
heavens  from  Westminster  to  above  the  Tower, 
and  men,  raised  by  the  awful  excitement  of 
the  scene  into  an  abnormal  state,  went  about, 
as  was  done  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
announcing  the  judgments  of  God. — Coiselfs 
History  of  England. 

Glacier-Chances  in  Europe.-:- Du  ring 


some  years  past,  ordinary  tourists,  as  well  as 
scientific  observers  of  natural  phenomena, 
have  remarked  that  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland 
have  shrunk  very  much  from  their  former  im¬ 
posing  dimensions.  Rosenlaui  and  Grindel- 
wald  are  noteworthy  examples.  Professor 
Dufour,  from  a  long  series  of  observations  on 
the  Rhone  glacier,  has  ascertained  that  the 
wasting  process,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  active 
also  in  that  region.  In  1870  he  made  a  map 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glacier,  and 
thereby  was  enabled  to  take  definite  meas¬ 
ures;  from  which  he  found,  in  August  1877, 
that  in  the  seven  years  the  maximum  waste  or 
retrogression  of  the  ice-foot  was  five  hundred 
metres.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  waste  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  total 
loss  is  enormous.  Is  this  loss  to  continue  ; 
and  are  we  to  understand  that  Central  Europe 
has  entered  on  a  cycle  of  change  of  climate  ? 

William  Caxton. — Having  entered  busi¬ 
ness  in  early  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  as 
an  honorable  means  of  earning  a  living  and 
making  his  way  in  the  world.  The  energy, 
perseverance,  and  capacity  so  conspicuous  in 
his  later  years  quickly  placed  him  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position,  and  in  due  time  led  to  the 
highest  posts  that  were  open  to  him.  Mean¬ 
while  he  had  profited  by  his  good  education, 
and  longed  for  more  intellectual  pursuits.  He 
felt  that,  though  buying  and  selling  were  not 
to  be  despised  as  a  means  to  an  end,  there  was 
something  worthier  of  a  man  to  be  done  in 
the  world.  At  least  three  foreign  languages 
— Flemish,  French,  and  Latin — were  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him.  Omnivorous  in  his  reading, 
he  gave  the  preference  to  romances  and  books 
of  chivalry.  On  the  latter  subject  he  was 
quite  an  enthusiast.  He  dedicated  “The 
Ordre  of  Chyualrye”  to  Richard  III.,  and 
urged  that  jousts  and  similar  manly  competi¬ 
tions  should  be  encouraged,  “to  thende,”  as 
he  says  in  “  The  History  of  Godfrey  of  Bo- 
loyne,”  “that  every  cristen  man  maybe  the 
better  encouraged  tenterprise  warre  for  the 
defence  of  cristendome,  and  to  recover  the 
cyte  of  Jherusalem.”  He  appealed  with  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence  to  the  knights  them¬ 
selves  : — 

O  ye  knyghtet  of  Englond  where  U  the  custome  and 
usage  of  noble  chyvalry  that  was  used  in  tho  dayes  ? 
what  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the  baynes  and  playe  at  dyse  ? 
And  some  not  wei  adrysed  use  not  honest  and  good  rule 
ageyn  alle  otdre  of  knyghthode,  Icue  this,  leue  it,  and 
rode  the  noble  volumes  of  saant  graal,  of  lanceloc,  of 
galaad,  of  trystraa,  of  perse  forest,  of  percyual,  of 
gawayn,  and  many  mo.  Thcr  shall  ye  see  manhode,  cur- 
tesye  and  gentyinesse. 

This  industry  was  wonderful  when  he  had 
entered  the  more  congenial  path  of  literature. 
Although  already  past  middle  life  when  he  set 
up  his  press  at  Westminster,  in  fourteen  years 
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he  had  turned  out  such  a  number  of  works 
that  four  centuries  afterwards  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  productions,  small  and  large,  still 
exist.  Of  these  more  than  twenty  were  trans¬ 
lated  by  himself,  and  some,  especially  “  Poly 
cronicon,”  came  partly  from  bis  own  pen.  He 
was  anything  but  a  reformer,  sighing  for  the 
“good  old  times,”  and  looking  doubtfully  at 
England’s  future,  little  thinking  how  he  him¬ 
self  was  influencing  it  for  good.  Not  a  great 
genius,  he  was  what  a  cricketer  would  call  a 
“  good  all-round  man,”  and  what  literary  work 
he  attempted  was  fairly  done. —  Things  in  Gen¬ 
eral. 

The  Northern  Ltonrs. — Some  of  us  have 
seen,  even  in  these  latitudes,  on  certain  rare 
occasions  beautiful  arches  of  light  stretching 
across  the  heavens,  rapidly  changing  in  form 
and  color,  with  now  and  again  bright  rays  flash¬ 
ing  out  perpendicularly  from  them.  To  observe 
these  phenomena,  however,  in  all  their  beauty, 
we  must  pay  a  visit  to  higher  latitudes,  where 
they  are  seen  much  more  frequently,  and  in  far 
greater  splendor.  These  appearances  are  most 
generally  known  as  the  Northern  Lights,  the 
Merry  Dancers,  or  the  Aurora  Borealis,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  high  northern  latitudes  have 
been  much  more  visited  than  the  southern. 
The  same  phenomena,  however,  are  to  be  seen 
as  we  go  southwards,  and  so  they  are  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  Aurora 
Australis.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  title 
that  has  been  applied  to  them  is  that  of  Aurora 
Polaris.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  for  a  brief 
season  to  be  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  far  away 
in  the  north — let  us  say  in  the  autumn,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  approach  of  the  long  Arctic  night.  As 
we  glance  round  all  looks  cold  and  bleak. 
There  is  light  enough  for  us  to  see  on  every 
hand  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  icebergs  loom¬ 
ing  up  in  the  darkness.  We  hear_the  grinding 
of  the  bergs  together,  and  cannot  suppress  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  as  the  contingency  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  our  mind  of  the  ship  getting 
aground  between  two  of  'those  huge  floating 
ice  islands.  As  we  look,  the  scene  changes  as 
completely  as  though  a  magician’s  wand  had 
transferred  us  to  one  of  the  jewelled  palaces 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  We  see  arches  of  light 
stretching  across  the  heavens  from  east  to  west 
— sometimes  remaining  stationary,  and  some¬ 
times  moving  slowly  towards  the  south.  Rays 
of  light  shoot  out  perpendicularly  from  the 
arches,  and  if  the  arches  are  below  the  horixon 
we  only  see  these  rays,  which,  though  [really 
parallel,  often  appear  as  an  effect  of  perspec¬ 
tive  to  meet  in  a  point  in  the  zenith.  These 
rays  very  seldom  remain  stationary,  but  shoot 
upwards  towards  the  zenith,  at  the  same  time 
moving  eastwards,  often  with  a  tremulous, 
snake-like  motion  from  end  to  end,  till  some- 
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times  they  cover  the  whole  sky.  If  now  we 
turn  our  eyes  from  this  magnificent  sight  to 
look  down  again  upon  the  surrounding  mass 
of  bergs  which  just  now  looked  so  weird  and 
gloomy,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they 
are  the  same,  for  now  they  throw  back  to  us 
in  a  thousand  colors  the  light  that  flashes  on 
them  from  above,  and  the  peaks  and  pinnacles 
of  the  bergs  appear  to  be  set  with  jewels  of  the 
most  varied  hues  and  the  most  dazzling  bright¬ 
ness.  The  rays  appear  in  the  most  varied 
forms  and  patterns,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  which,  though  seldom  seen,  the  rays 
seem  to  hang  from  the  sky  in  folds  like  a  man¬ 
tle.  It  is  at  present  rather  doubtful  whether 
the  auroral  displays  are  or  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  sound.  Many  observers  have  asserted 
that  during  an  aurora  they  have  heard  crack¬ 
ling  and  hissing  sounds ;  and  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  M.  Plants  decidedly  support 
this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  polar  explorers  have  listened  in 
vain  for  these  sounds,  and  have  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  what  was  heard  was  merely 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the  grinding  of 
the  icebergs. — Scitnee  for  All. 

TO  A  CHILD, 

a.  *.  c. 

Thou  hut  the  colon  of  the  Spring, 

The  gold  oflcingciipi  triumphing. 

The  blue  of  wood-belb  wild  ; 

But  winter-thonghts  thjr  spirit  fill. 

And  thou  art  wandering  from  us  still. 

Too  young  to  be  our  child. 

Vet  hare  thy  fleeting  smiles  confessed, 

>  Thou  dear  and  much-desired  guest. 

That  home  is  near  at  last ; 

Long  lost  in  high  mysterious  lands. 

Close  by  our  door  the  spirit  stands. 

Its  {oumey  well-nigh  put. 

Oh  sweet  bewildered  soul,  I  watch 
The  fountain  of  thine  eyes,  to  catch 
New  fancies  bubbling  there, 

To  feel  our  common  light,  and  lose 
The  flush  of  strange  ethereal  hues 
Too  dim  for  us  to  share  I 

Fade,  cold  immortal  lights,  and  make 
^This  creature  human  for  thy  uke. 

Since  I  am  nought  but  clay : 

An  angel  is  too  fine  a  thing 
To  sit  beside  my  chair  and  sing. 

And  cheer  my  passing  day. 

I  smile,  who  could  not  smile,  unless 
The  air  of  rapt  unconsciousness 
Passed,  with  the  fading  hours  ; 

I  joy  in  every  childish  sign 
That  proves  the  stranger  leu  divine 
And  much  more  meekly  ours. 

I  smile,  u  one  by  night  who  aces, 

Through  mist  of  newly-budded  trees. 

The  cleir  Orion  set. 

And  knows  that  soon  the  dawn  will  fly 
In  fire  acrou  the  riven  sky. 

And  gild  the  woodlands  wet. 

—  Tkt  Atktnmm. 


TbooMnd*  ■ufl'er  wlthoat  knowing  the  nature  of  tbia  almoat  nnivenal  complaint.  It  ia  an  ulceration  of  the 
head,  lu  iDdicatlona  are.  hawking,  a^iting,  waag,  inPLanaD  aTua,  frequent  aoreneaa  of  the  throat,  dryneaa  and 
beat  of  the  noae,  hattur  running  from  the  head  doam  the  throat,  often  ringing  or  deafneaa  in  the  ears,  loaa  of 
HSell,  meaanry  impaired,  Drixanaa  and  Diuiirnaa  of  the  bead,  often  in  the  flrat  atagea,  but  more  commonlj  in 
ita  advanced  atagea,  atiended  with  paiiia  in  cheat  or  left  aide,  and  under  the  aboulder-bladea.  Indigeation  oauallj 
atteoda  Catarrh  ;  a  hacking  rough  and  cold*  are  venr  common  :  aome  have  alt  theae  aymptoma ;  otliers  only  a  part 
Very  little  pain  aitendn  Catarrh,  until  the  liver  and  funga  are  attacked  in  conaequence  of  the  atream  of  pollution 
rouniiig  from  the  head  inlt>  the  atomach. 

An  peraone  tbna  affected  taka  cold  earily,  and  hare  ftequently  a  running  at  the  noetrila ;  the  breath  aometimea 
reveal*  to  all  around  the  corrnptloii  within,  while  the  patient  baa  frequently  loat  all  aeuee  of  smell.  The  di>.-'aae 
advances  covertly  nntil  (win  In  the  cheat,  lung*,  or  bowela,  startle*  him-  ha  hacks  and  coughs,  haa  dyapepaia,  liver 
complaint,  and  h  urged  by  hit  doctor  to  take  this  or  that;  perhaps,  cod-liver  oil  is  prescribe.  Perfwtly  lidiru- 
lonat  The  foni  ulcers  in  the  bead  cannot  be  reached  by  pouring  such  stuff  into  the  poor.  Jaded  atomach.  The 
patient  become*  nervous,  the  voice  ia  harsh  and  unnatural,  he  fe^a  disheartened.  Memory  loves  her  power,  Judg¬ 
ment  her  seal,  gloomy  forebodings  hang  overhead  ;  hundreds,  yes,  tbonaanda  in  such  circumstances,  feel  that  to 
dia  would  be  a  relief,  and  many  even  do  cut  the  thread  of  life  to  end  their  sorrows. 

THOUSANDS  ARE  DYING 

In  early  life  with  consumption,  who  can  look  hack  a  few  year*— perhaps  only  niontha— when  it  was  only  Catarrh. 
Neglected  when  a  cure  la  possible,  very  soon  It  will  transform  the  features  of  health  and  youth  into  the  dark,  oallid 
,  appearance,  while  the  hacking  cougli,  the  excess  of  blood 

gushing  from  the  lungs,  or  night  sweats,  all  vigniflrantly  pro- 
claim  It  is  too  laU;  and  thuo  a  nryUettd  Catarrh  tndt  m  tho 
IkmtumpUoe't  grart. 

NASAL  CATARRH. 

Sometimes  the  disease  only  affects  the  membranes  lining  the 
nasal  passages,  and  they  mar  be  easily  reaclu  d  and  curM  by 
simple  means.  But  when  it  U  located  in  the,frontal  Mkuo,  or 
in  the  posterior  naret,  or  if  it  haa  entered  the  Kurtaehian  inbro, 
and  ia  injuring  the  ears,  then  nothing  but  finely  medicated  va¬ 
por  can  effectually  reach  it  and  destroy  it.  Aua  certainly  afterg 
It  has  affected  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  all  weil-r«ad 
physicians  will  readily  attest,  nothing  can  ^relied  on  to  effort 
a  permanent  cure  but  the  inhalation  of  properly  medicated 
vapor.  In  the  same  inauner  tiial  we  breathe  common  air,  we 
can  Inhale  and  breathe  a  medicated  air ;  and  it  is  perfiKtly 
simple,  soy  one  can  see,  thns  to  treat  disease  of  tlie  throat, 
aaoNCHiAL.  Pints,  and  litmos.  Ilow  much  better  this  metliod 
by  which  remedies  are  conveyed  directly  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  than  to  resort  to  the  nncertain  and  too  frequent  mis- 
CKUvous  ACTiuM  of  medtcioc*  taken  into  tlie  stomach. 

TEACHERS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  are  greatly  subject  to 
this  fearful  malady.  Confinement  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
school-rooms  ;  the  over-heated  atmosphere,  charged  with  the 
steaming  poison  exndlng  ftnm  the  l^ies  of  the  not  always 
over-clean  chiktren,  breM  this  disease  with  fearful  rjpidity. 

“  Many  of  our  leading  divines,  lawyers  and  prnmUieut 
bnsine**  men  have  trltvi  inis  remedy  with  wonderful  success. 
We  know  Mr.  Chllda  as  an  honest  Christian  man." — Oinoin- 
nati  Dally  Uaoette. 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  after  leaving  the  pulpit,  over-heated  with  the  strain  of  tiieir  mental  ami 
nbysical  effort,  neglect  snfflrl/'ut  precaution,  and  a  cold  is  the  result.  This  neglected  opens  tbs  way  to  catarrh,  and 
to  a  possible  loss  of  voice.  I  have  suffered  so  keenly  myself  that  I  cannot  urge  upon  public  speakers  too  strongly 
the  necessity  of  removiug  this  disease  when  a  cure  is  posaihie. 

MY  EXPERIENCE. 

XlgUorn  year*  of  terrible  headache,  disgnatlng  nasal  discharges,  dryneta  of  the  throat,  acute  bronchitis,  eongli- 
ing,  soreness  of  the  lungs,  raising  bloody  mucus,  and  even  night-sweats,  incapaciuting  me  for  my  professional 
daties,  and  bringing  me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave— all  were  caused  by,  and  the  results  of.  Natal  Catarrh.  After 
spending  hundreds  of  dhllars,  and  obtaining  no  relief,  I  compounded  my  Catarbr  Specific  and  Cold  Aih  Inual- 
ii(e  Balh,  aud  wrought  upon  mytelf  a  wondtrful  eurt.  Now  I  cati  speak  for  hours  with  no  difficulty,  an  i  can 
bsaathe  freely  in  aiiv  atmosphere.  My  cure  ia  otriain,  thorough,  amdprrftet,  and  is  indorsed  by  rvirt  physician 
who  has  examined  ft.  T-  P-  CHILIW. 

FROM  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

T.  P.  CHiLDa-Dcar  Sir  :  I  tliluk  you  have  the  true  theory  and  practice  for  the  core  of  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  also 
for  the  treatment  of  the  respiratory  organs.  My  throat  is  now  so  well  restored,  that  I  lectare  dally  wlihont  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  1  find  no  difliculty  whatever  in  preacnlng.  You  are  at  full  liberty  to  use  my  name  for  the  benefit  of 
oMtera  Yours  very  truly,  E.  li.  Fairpirld,  D  D.,  LL.D..  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Judge  J.  CoLLRTT,  of  Lima,  O.,  writes  ;  "  Yon  well  remember  how  terribly  Catarrh  bad  taken  hold  upon  me, 
miking  me  offensive  to  myself  and  to  all  around,  and  withal,  suffering  day  and  night.  I  am  cured ;  head  free,  sir 
piMeiue*  ail  open,  and  breathing  iiatnral.  (Write  to  him.) 

iluuiy  surpriiung  incidents  of  iiecnliarly  distressing  cases,  eurtd,  will  be  sent  Ou  application. 


V  COKCITOION.— It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  Child'*  Cstarrh  Specific,  for  tborongfaness,  completeness, 
aim  efficiency,  has  no  eqnal  in  the  world.  Every  thing  known  to  be  good  for  Nasal  Catarrh  tii  all  its  horrid  forma, 
IMhe  head,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes,  arrangira  into  one  complete  system  of  treatment. 

Do  not  trifle  with  some  cheap  thing,  which  at  best  can  not  afford  but  temporary  relief,  while  the  roots  of  the 
vita  disease  are  left  to  strike  deeper  and  deeper.  Be  in  eamttt  and  thorough,  or  do  nothing  !  Circulars,  price-list*, 
*■  all  necessary  information  for  self-treatment  at  home,  can  be  had  by  addressing  (with  return  sump), 


REV.  T.  P.  CHILDSp  Troy,  Ohio. 


Please  sUte  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  Bcuono  Masazinr. 


BOOKS. 


Wc  can  furalak,  •itber  bj  mail  or  exoreia.  prepakl,  oa  rweipt  of  lowast  pabliahrn’  piiw. 

ANT  BOOK  POBUSHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRT  OR  ABROAD. 

Ordera  for  American  or  Foreign  Books  of  exerj  description  will  be  promptly  and  carefully 
filled  at  the  Unettt  pxMuhert'  rates,  and  any  works  not  published  in  this  country  will  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

Any  information  as  to  the  price  of  books,  styles  of  binding,  number  of  Tolumesin  sets,  etc., 
sriU  be  promptly  giren  to  our  oorrespondenta 

Particular  attention  paid  to  procuring  old  and  rare  books,  and  thoee  which  are  out  of  print. 
Oatalogues  of  the  leading  publishers  furnished  to  our  customers  on  application. 

ORr>]t:RS  FOR  SIlNO]L,F  DOORS 

OK 

WHOI..F  rJDRA.RIF<^ 

will  receire  prompt  attention,  and  be  forwarded  without  delay.  We  also  furnish  all  American 
and  Toreign  Magaxines  and  Periodicals. 

Copies  of  new  books'ean  be  sent  immediatdy  on  publication. 

AU  orders  should  be  aeeompanied  hy  the  money,  or  they  can  be  sent  by  Expreu,  C.  0.  D. 

Caah  remittancM  should  be  made  cither  by  drafts  on  New-York,  or  by  Post-Office  money  ^ 
ordeim.  Addreaa, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher* 

C5  Bond  Street,  New- York. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINO.  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


EPPS'S 

(BBEAKFAST) 

COCOA. 


"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  Iw  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet,  that  a  consti¬ 
tution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a 
weak  point.  We  hiay  escape -many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” 
—  The  Civil  Servict  Caxette. 


Sold  euly  ia  paekets  labeled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., 

HOmSOPATHIC  CHEKI8T8, 

LONDON. 


W©  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ^nd  8UR*  | 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to  fill  | 
orders,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  \ 
for  books  in  this  department,  ! 
whether  publishea  in  this  i 
country  or  abroad.  i 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead-  ' 
ing  medical  publishers  can  i 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a  CLAS¬ 
SIFIED  CATALOGUE!  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  works,  giving 
publishers'  names,  authors, 
and  prices,  which  we  send 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cts., 
or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address,  { 

K.  R.  PRLTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  Neu'  York, 


